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MAHLER'S “EIGHTH” 
WINS OVATION FOR - 
ITS PERFORMERS 


Philadelphians Carry Away Richly 
Merited Honors in New York 
Production of “Symphony of a 
Thousand’’— Metropolitan 
Opera House Scene of Inspiring 
Demonstration for Conductor 
Stokowski, His Orchestra and 
Choruses— But the Symphony 
Itself, with All Its Elaborate 
Trappings, Is Revealed as “Ka- 
pellmeistermusik,” Lacking in 
Inspiration 


USTAV MAHLER’S Eighth Sym- 
phony in E Flat—the famous 
Symphony of a Thousand’—underwent 
the judgment of New York at the Met- 
politan Opera House last Sunday night. 
it had already enjoyed a run of eight 
performances in Philadelphia with what 
results readers of this journal are fa- 
miliar. To the enterprise and initiative 
of the Society of the Friends of Music 
local music lovers are indebted for ac- 
quaintance with this, the magnum opus 
of the late composer-conductor, just as 
they are for a variety of more or less 
ignificant musical experiences in the 
course of the past two or three years. 
The performance represents a costly and 
financially unremunerative undertaking, 
actuated by a spirit of indisputable ar- 
tistic idealism. 

It was necessary to import the whole 
Philadelphia production—the term is de- 
idedly pertinent, however strangely it 
rings with respect to a symphony—which 
comprised the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, liberally augmented to meet 
the vast instrumental demands of the 
‘omposition, five choral organizations, ag- 
gregating 950, and an octet of picked 
oloists. It also became necessary to hire 
the Metropolitan as the only auditorium 
large enough to contain the greatest out- 
nouring of music lovers drawn by any 
ocal concert function in years and as 
affording space enough for the perform- 
rs without having actually to trespass 
n the audience’s territory. Of all this 
ind much else the Friends of Music cheer- 
fully shouldered the burden and paid out 

their own pockets the difference be- 
tween cost and receipts—a considerable 
tem, though the house was sold out days 
n advance and many clamored for stand- 

g room after the sale of admissions 
topped. The whole project represented 
n the part of the distinguished society 
n act of genuine supererogation and al- 
uism, 

In point of outward show and theat- 

al circumstance, the event stands pre- 

inent among the non-operatic doings 
the season. Its dominant atmosphere 

| visible symbols were sharply differ- 
ated from the habitually sober ele- 
nts of a symphonic function. Copious 
rtisement of one sort or another dur 
the preceding weeks imparted a po- 
t aspect of sensationalism to the affair 
heightened that inherent in the work 

And the arriving audience—made 
of the musical] blue blood of the city 
well as.many scarcely alive to the 
ise nature of the entertainment— 
equipped at the door with librettos, 
natic analyses, quasi-philosophic com- 
taries and pamphlets compounded of 
reciations of Mahler written by lead- 
musical lights. Tardy arrivals were 
> to stand during the first half of 
vork, though as the threat of such 

hment had been proclaimed in the 

cé announcements of the concert 

s Conductor Leopold Stokowski took 
tand at quarter to nine instead of 
irter past eight, as originally pro- 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Who won a Personal Triumph as Conductor of the Notable Performance of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday Night 





posed, few suffered the uncomfortable 
consequences of the edict. 

Closed curtains hid the chorus from 
view until the proper moment, when, as 
they parted, the startling picture offered 
by a sea of faces rising tier upon tier, 
boxed in drab-colored draperies and 
solidly banked to nearly the full height 
of the proscenium, brought a _ spon- 
taneous burst of applause. The instru- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


N. 


mentalists sat on an improvised apron 
built over the orchestral pit, while the 
eight soloists had places behind the or- 
chestra. These singers—F lorence Hinkle, 
Inez Barbour, Adelaide Fischer, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Susanna Dercum, Lambert 
Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath and Clar- 
ence Whitehill—had a welcome when they 
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INVITE HADLEY 
TO BECOME NEW 
RIVAL TO. HERTZ 


Disaffection in San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra Associa- 


tion Leads to Movement to 


Place Former Conductor at© 

Head of Recently Organized 

Philharmonic—W. B. Bourn 

Resigns as President of Older 

Orchestra — Downing to Be 
/ Manager Healy’s Successor 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, April 3, 1916. 


B. BOURN, president of the Mu- 
¢ sical Association of San Fran- 
cisco, which maintains the Symphony 
Orchestra, has resigned. This announce- 
ment comes with the re-election of Al- 
fred Hertz as conductor for another sea- 
son, but President Bourn, who has been 
friendly to Mr. Hertz during all the asso- 
ciation’s internal discord, says the reason 
of his resignation is that he intends to 
travel. It is openly stated that a number 
of other resignations are to follow. 

Frank W. Healy, as telegraphed to 
MUSICAL AMERICA, has resigned. He 
still holds office, however, for while for- 
mally notifying the association that he 
will not retain the management next sea- 
son he has not set the date of his retire- 
ment. He holds the position of manager 
under a contract that will not expire un- 
til June 1. Never in harmony with Mr. 
Hertz, he is now openly opposed to him. 
Each has been quoted as saying that he 
would not stay in the association unless 
the other withdrew. Cass Downing will 
be the new manager. 

The general condition is the same as 
it was a year ago, so far as trouble in the 
association is concerned. Ten excellent 
programs have been presented during the 
season just closed, but the public has not 
shown the deserved appreciation. There 
has been a great falling off in the Sun- 
day popular concert patronage, though on 
Sundays the programs are just the same 
as at the regular concerts on Fridays. 

This interest in the People’s Philhar- 
monic, together with the character of the 
backing which it has, suggests that the or- 
chestra may be carried into the field next 
season as a formidable rival of the San 
Francisco Orchestra. Nikolai Sokoloff is 
the conductor. He is an excellent violin- 
ist who was previously presented as head 
of Mrs. John B. Casserley’s Innisfail 
The Casserleys are regarded as 
oters of the new orchestra move- 
and in the older organization they 
ong the enthusiastic supporters 
Hadley. Interested with them 
cess of the new organization are 
members of the older sym- 
phony association. 

Nobody authorizes the statement, but 
thére is a serious determination to build 
up the People’s Philharmonic so that it 
will be in a position to compete with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra for 
public favor. I expect to see Mr. Healy 
become manager of it. I know that there 
is a wish to bring Henry Hadley back to 
San Francisco very soon for the purpose 
of going over the ground and seeing 
whether he cares to assume the con- 
ductorship. A letter has been sent to 
Mr. Hadley, asking him to come out here 
at the close of the Newark Festival with 
a view to taking control of the new Phil- 
harmonic. All of Mr. Hadley’s friends 
are in this new movement. 

Two others who have been mentioned 
are Carl Pohlig and Walter Rothwell. If 
Mr. Hadley comes he will have the sup- 
port of some of the present members of 
the Board of Governors in the association 
that has re-elected Mr. Hertz. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 
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came in, while Mr. Stokowski enjoyed an 


ovation. 
Laurels Well Earned 


The Philadelphians richly merited hon- 
ors last Sunday night and richly did they 
reap them. Of their devoted efforts, of 
their enthusiasm and spirit in surmount- 
ing egregious difficulties, of the prevail- 
ing felicity of achievement, we shall com- 
ment in greater detail shortly. Discus- 
sion of the symphony’s nature and worth 
must wait upon a casual mention of the 
scenes of heart-warming enthusiasm that 
rewarded the performers after the first 
movement and that broke forth even more 
ungovernably at the close. The Metro- 
politan has been the scene of few more in- 
spiring or protracted demonstrations over 
purely operatic feats this winter. Mr. 
Stokowski got two monstrous wreaths 
when the first half of the evening ended; 
but it was upon a scene of pandemonium 
that he appeared and reappeared at the 
close. 

But lest the visible and audible tokens 
of satisfaction be construed as unim- 
peachable testimony to the value of the 
symphony itself, it behooves us to record 
at this point that the real element of tri- 
umph lay in its execution and all that 
this implies. For stripped of its preten- 
tious trappings and external glamour, the 
mammoth, unwieldy composition stands 
revealed as merely a sublimated example 
of kappelmeistermusik—a creation opu- 
lent in mechanical ingenuity of a sort, 
the labor of a spirit self-flagellated in 
the inexorable, torturing desire to ut- 
ter great things greatly, but denied the 
spark of inspiration wherewithal to at- 
tain the heart or enkindle the imagina- 
tion. It is a pathetic, nay, a tragic, 
document, this “Symphony of a Thou- 
sand,” though its avowed spiritual goal 
is light and blessedness and redemption. 
It is an archetype of essential futility, a 
pitiful instance of an ardent sincerity, 
beneficent ambition and puissant will in 
united travail toward an ineffectual con- 
summation, because’ unfired by the in- 
nate, vitalizing flame of true creative ec- 
stasy. Between purpose and achieve- 
ment stretches an impassable gulf. 

To those who have given ear to the 
four other symphonies of Mahler heard 
at divers times during the last decade or 
so in New York, these facts will cause no 
suprise. Mahler’s place has long been 
fixed, and fresh examples of his output 
far from enforcing a revision of judg- 
ment or accomplishing some new revela- 
tion have but tended to confirm prevail- 
ing notions. Writing a month ago of 
the Philharmonic’s performance of the 
Fourth Symphony, the present commen- 
tator took occasion to remark that Mahler 
possessed “talent, large craftsmanship, a 
real vein of feeling and sincerity that 
brooked no question.” But also that “he 
had vaulting ambitions that undid him 
because—much like Berlioz—he lacked the 
inspiration and criginality of expression 
to carry them to the desired end. He 
is, in the keen words of Romain Rolland, 
‘an egoist who feels with sincerity.’” 
These sentiments mutatis mutandis are 
as pertinent to the present work. 


An Elongated Cantata 


In form and manner the composition is 
rather an elongated and bulky cantata 
than a symphonic creation in the accepted 
sense. That, however, is a detail as in- 
consequential in the last analysis as its 
unconventional architecture—two mas- 
sive movements instead of the academic 
four, one of them occupying approxi- 
mately thirty minutes in performance, 
the other an hour. The structural com- 
plications are, moreover, too great to 
permit precise appraisal of _ subtle 
organic relationships on the strength 
of a single hearing. But through 
thematic correlations and certain ob- 
vious developments, kinships and _ re- 
iterations a sense of basic formal in- 
tegrity can be _ obtained. Mahler’s 
employment of the poetic text, vocally 
proclaimed, though professedly the out- 
come of the initiative adopted by Beetho- 
ven and further cultivated by Liszt and 
certain later symphonists, never im- 
presses one—as in the Ninth Symphony 
or the “Faust” finale—as the inevitable 
agency of emotional communication ne- 
cessitated by the failure of sheer mu- 
sical means to attain an indispensable 
explicitness of utterance. Beethoven’s 
message becomes articulate through its 
transcendent intensity; Mahler adopts 
the verbal medium coolly and deliberate- 
ly, not as a last resort. And his chor- 
isters and soloists carry a more respon- 
sible burden that his orchestra, which, 
save for a few passages, performs what 





seems a highly organized accompaniment 
rather than a factor co-equal in signi- 
ficance. 

The first part of the symphony utilizes 
as its choral text the hymn “Veni Crea- 
tor Spiritus,” the second the closing scene 
of “Faust.” The intent is, as it were, 
a potent drama of spiritual issues. The 
treatment of the medizwval hymn shows 
no trace, however, of liturgical associa- 
tion. Mahler has envisaged it as an ex- 
ultant invocation to the spirit of univer- 
sal creativity and conducts it through 
divers ramifications on the basis of this 
conception. The second part, the song 
of accomplished redemption through love, 
follows as a sufficiently obvious spiritual 
corrollary. 

But Mahler failed in the task of con- 
vincingly voicing his transcendental pro- 
gram. With his thousand performers, 
his bloated rhetoric, his cumbersome ef- 
fects and protracted discourse, he can- 
not even remotely suggest what Bee- 
thoven uttered in a folk-tune. The joy 
of the chastened soul of humanity is in 
the childishly simple melody of the last 
movement of the Ninth Symphony; 
neither humanity, nor the essence of 
beauty or joy, is in the “Symphony of a 
Thousand.” 

The first movement lacks warmth, 
graciousness, vital expressiveness, lyrical 
contrast and distinction; the second 
originality and variety of character. 
When not sweetish and re scent Mah- 
ler’s ideas bear a singularly unsympa- 


thetic and erabbed physiognomy and 
want the p lly redeeming virtue of 
plasticity. Without sounding an_ indi- 


vidual note in the first section, he never- 
theless contrives to keep his skirts fairly 
clean of reminiscent suggestion. But the 
latter half is a gallery of echoes. The 
“Purgatory” division of Liszt’s “Dante” 
furnishes the mood, if not the definite 
musical idea of the convincingly ef- 
fective mystical introduction. Immedi- 
aately thereafter Mahler leans heavily 
on Wagner in general and “Parsifal’”’ in 
particular. Strauss contributes one of 
his “Don Juan” themes and the flowing 
melody of the Mater Gloriosa signifying 
redemption is merely a greatly sentimen- 
talized and practically undisguised vari- 
ant of Schumann’s familiar “Slumber 
Song.” But apart from blemishes of this 
nature, the movement suffers from the 
monotony of its von sig progress. More 
alluring in its euphony and sensuousness 
of melodic flow than the first, it never- 
theless surpasses it, in dreary lengths 
and wanton prolixity. 

The close of both parts is practically 
identical and in each case stirred the au- 
dience to excitement. To the large choral 
and orchestral crescendo is added the 
brazen clamor of trombones in the bal- 
cony. Mahler owes this device for 
making the welkin ring to Berlioz, who 
went him several better in the “Tuba 
Mirum” of his “Requiem” by employ- 
ing a force of sixteen trombones in dif- 
ferent parts of the house. Similarly, 
Bruckner used it in one of his sympho- 
nies heard here several years ago. Un- 
fortunately in every previous case the 
hurtling sonorities, while they thrilled, 
served but as a clever temporary means 
of masking the composer’s paucity of 
ideas. And so it is with Mahler. 


Dissonance Infrequent 


The harmonic scheme is characterized, 
surprisingly enough, by a comparative 
reticence in the use of dissonance and at 
its sharpest the dissonance is never dis- 
quieting. Neither is the polyphony. ar- 
resting nor the instrumentation novel or 
overpowering of effect, despite the aug- 
mentation of choirs and the pompous ag- 
grandizement of the band with celesta, 
piano, bells, organ, mandolin. Yet the 
counterpoint is visible to the eye that 
reads the score and the instrumental com- 
binations and resulting clang-tints should 
be original and beautiful. The fact of 
the matter is that Mahler’s score fails in 
many respects to “sound”—to use a musi- 
cian’s phrase. Withal, Mahler’s orches- 
tration was never wont to disclose the 
elasticity, the sensitiveness or glitter of, 
for example, his contemporary Strauss. 
What is said of his instrumental coun- 
terpoint applies also to the polyphony 
of his gigantic choral masses. And if 
the Symphony bears any kinship to Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth it consists in the vocal 
writing, which, especially in the solo 
parts, is for the greater part execrable 
—cruel in tessitura, ugly and cross- 
grained in interval—and the musical ac- 
centuation of Latin words is far from 
flawless. 

Mr. Stokowski made several cuts in 
the score—though without notable gains 
on the matter of duration. Why he sup- 
pressed the violin solo accompanying the 
“Infirma nostri corporis” and recurring 
elsewhere in the course of the work was 
not so clear. But this is detail. The im- 
portant fact is that the conductor created 
a finer impression by the skill which he 
had lavished on the presentation of the 
symphony and his broad and weighty 





reading of it—from memory, by the way 
—than by anything else he has ever 
done here. The certainty and facility 
with which he held in firm grasp all 
strands of the huge fabric won him undi- 
vided sympathy and respect. He might, 
it seemed, have lavished a greater va- 
riety of nuance on the first half in which 
the chorus sang at the top of its lungs, 
almost throughout in a manner not de- 
manded by the score. On the other hand, 
there were abundant instances of deli- 
cacy later on. The orchestra played ad- 
mirably and with great technical virtu- 
osity, though this is not a work calcu- 
lated to reveal the finest qualities of such 
an organization. 

The piano part was played by Con- 
stantin von Sternberg, the organ by 
remaggd | Gordon Thunder. The participat- 
ing choral bodies were the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Chorus, the Philadelphia 
Choral Society, the Mendelssohn and 
Fortnightly clubs and a boys’ chorus. 
They sang with enthusiasm, precision, 
fine tone and generally correct intona- 
tion, though considering the multitude the 
volume of tone was remarkably small. 
Indeed, the effect of sonority was barely 
more imposing than that achieved by the 
opera chorus. Yet the choral host never 
proved itself unwieldy. However, if the 
occasion enforced any practical lesson it 
lay in the fact that a chorus of this mag- 
nitude is not capable of effects a whit 
more startling than a well-trained one 
of half the size. 


The Soloists 


The chief solo glories fell to Florence 
Hinkle, Margaret Keyes, and Messrs. 
Werrenrath and Whitehill. They dis- 
posed of their difficult and unvocal parts 
with surprising ease. Miss Hinkle coped, 
without noticeable effort, with the high- 
lying passages, and her silvery voice 
rang, bell-like, through the ensemble. Mr. 
Werrenrath sang his solo portions with 
breadth and authority, and the same was 
true of Mr. Whitehill. Lambert Mur- 
phy’s sweet tones beautified the tenor 
phrases and Mmes. Barbour, Fischer and 
Dercum shone forth brilliantly every now 
and then. The ensemble of soloists could, 
indeed, scarcely have been stronger. 

Among the musical notables who heard 
the symphony were Paderewski, Kreis- 
ler, Pablo Casals, Frank Damrosch, 
George Chadwick, Horatio Parker, Louis 
Koemmenich, Kurt Schindler, Katharine 
Goodson, Julia Culp, Gabrilowitsch, 
Bauer, Grainger, Friedberg, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Henry Hadley, the Kneisels and 
Flonzaleys, Otto H. Kahn and Serge 
Diaghileff. 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 





Opinions of other New York critics on 
the Mahler Symphony: 


It is not easy to see in this composition the 
really potent achievement of a creative im- 
agination. It seems rather the high aspira- 
tion of a musician of great skill and knowl- 
edge, of far-reaching intelligence, intense 
earnestness, and truly spiritual promptings; a 
musician whose lofty ambitions are not 
matched by his inspiration,—The Times. 

The work seemed to me successful only in 
certain episodes and more the work of reflec- 
tion than of the inspiration of genius.— 
Staats-Zeitung. 

We find in it the agonized straining of the 
gaze that would pierce infinities, the inexpres- 
sible torturing of an insatiable spirit, the 
splendid and hopeless sincerity of an _ in- 
effectual soul. Behind a stupendous machin- 
ery we find some few kernels of fine thought 
threshed into tender wheat.—The Sun. 

The performance entitled Philadelphia’s 
musicians and Mr. Stokowski to a rich and 
fragrant guerdon of praise. The precision of 
the singers was admirable, their nuances ex- 
cellent and their enunciation of the text 
highly commendable.—The Tribune. 

The symphony is a tedious, dreary affair. 
One would not exaggerate much in terming it 
a musical Sahara, without a palm tree or a 
mirage. Apart from its bigness it has little 
else to offer.—The World. 

There were few noticeable suggestions of 
other composers. There was, on the other 
hand, little that sounded extraordinarily new. 
The effect seemed to be gained more by 
originality of arrangement than by unusual 
musical ideas. A few orchestral combina- 
tions were cleverly original—The Herald. 

Excepting Bruckner, no composer ever 
wrote so long a work with so little in it—The 
Evening Post. 

In building up his structure the composer, 
let it be conceded without hesitation, has em- 
ployed the material at his command with the 
hand of a master—it was not in vain that he 
studied counterpoint with that creator of 
sublime’ sonorities, Anton Bruckner.—The 
Press. 

Regarding the interpreters, the highest 
honors should be extended to the conductors 
and the chorus. New York has rarely en- 
joyed such faultlessly given large ensembles. 
—The American, 

An interminable, colossal, noisy, circussed 
bore is exactly the way I felt about Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony.—The Globe. 

It’s heaping Ossa on Pelion to say that 
another composer has spoken a new word, the 
last word, perhaps, on the story of Gretchen 
— but that is the fact.—The Evening 

un, 








Anna Pavlowa appeared on the moving 
picture screen at the Globe Theater, New 
York, for the first time on April 3. Her 
début in the films was made in “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici,” the same opera in 
which the famous dancer appeared with 
the Rabinoff forces in the Manhattan 
Opera House last fall. 


HERTZ ENDS SERIES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“‘Star-Spangled Banner’? Request 
Not Granted—Persinger and 
Gentle Heard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, April 3, 1916, 


HE tenth and final concert of this 
season’s symphony series under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz was given i) 
the Cort Theater Friday afternoon wit) 
the following program: 


Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,’’ Beethoven. 
Overture, ‘‘Tannhdauser,’’ Wagner. “Til 
Eulensplegel’s Merry Pranks’’ (Rondo), Op. 
28, Richard Strauss. 


Mr. Hertz has presented uniformly 
good programs throughout the season, 
and this was one that showed the or- 
chestra at its best. The audience ex- 
pressed its approval of the conductor by a 
great demonstration of applause while 
the stage was being covered with flora! 
offerings at the close. 

A number of requests had been sent 
in by guarantors to have “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” played at the end of 
the program. This was not done, and the 
opponents of Mr. Hertz took occasion to 
revive in newspaper discussion the cri- 
ticisms made last summer when the pa- 
triotic air was similarly omitted by the 
conductor at the Beethoven Festival. 
Whatever happens, or doesn’t happen, 
the position of conductor is being made 
as difficult as possible. Of course, there 
was no important reason for playing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Jacobi “Pied Piper” Praised 


One novelty on the ninth program de. 
serves attention. This was the sym 
phonic poem, “The Pied Piper,” by 
Frederick Jacobi, a young San Francisco 
composer who has won recognition in 
New York. “The Pied Piper” deals with 
the familiar German legend, which is 
vividly told. It is an interesting com- 
position and deserves further hearings. 

Mr. Jacobi, who is one of the assistant 
conductors at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has produced a work which is 
highly poetic, while reproducing the fan- 
tastic grotesqueries of the story. His 
harmonization is modern without being 
futuristic, and his melodies are both in 
gratiating and effective pictorially in the 
delineation of the legend. The composi- 
tion was praised unanimously by the San 
Francisco critics, and the audience gave 
it a most favorable reception, with warm 
applause for both composer and con- 
ductor. 

Alice Gentle, soprano, and Louis Per 
singer, violinist, gave a concert in Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium last Wednesday 
evening, before a big audience of the 
city’s representative music lovers. Mr. 
Persinger gave characteristically beauti- 
ful interpretations of the various solo 
numbers, and was at his best in the 
Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. The oc- 
casion was somewhat in the nature of a 
Persinger farewell, as the violinist was 
about to start East on a concert tour and 
at that time it was uncertain whether 
he would return to San Francisco. 

Miss Gentle’s song-list was a decided 
departure from the conventional, and the 
gifted young soprano made every number 
a delight. One of her songs was “To 
Ramona,” dedicated to her by Thomas 
Vincent Cator. Both the violinist and 
the singer were repeatedly encored, and 
at a final recall they appeared together 
in the Massenet “Elégie.” The violinist 
introduced the _ Reichardt-Persinge’ 
“Melodie,” which is a very effective ar- 
rangement of the “In the Time of Roses 
song. Mrs. Persinger played the accom 
paniments for her husband. Mildred 
Turner was at the piano during the 
songs. THOMAS NUNAN 








Leginska’s San Antonio Triumph T- 
in Message 


Haensel & Jones, the well-kne 
agers, received the followir 
from Arthur Claasen, fol! 
pearance in San Anton? 
Leginska, the celebrated 

“Leginska treme! n 
called twenty tim Th est « 


thusiasm ever artist w"° 
has appear: The unan- 
imous de art Society is *° 
have * again next seaso” 
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Russian Dancer 


Famous Has 
Compiled System of Terp- 
sichorean Instruction De- 
signed as Text-book and Basis 
for Further Evolution of the 
Ballet—Invention of Means 
of Recording the Dance as 
Clearly as Music Is Recorded 
Regarded by Nijinski as His 
Real Life Work 


joe actor deplores the transient na- 
ture of his craft, his inability to 
leave behind him some concrete evidence 
thereof. The art of the executive mu- 
sician is similarly writ in water. Actu- 
ated by the desire to endure in a form 
more tangible than a gracious memory 
many an actor or musician has set him- 
self to the performance of creative tasks 
of a sort calculated to endure. And 
by these they incline to set greater store 
tnan their eminence in the domain 
popularly recognized as their distinctive 
sphere. What wonder that the dancer 
should feel similarly moved? Warslav 
Nijinski, at this moment the reigning 
figure of his kind in public interest, bases 
his quest of immortality not upon the 
visualization of his skill, but in a literary 
disclosure of it, and this in an avowedly 
influential, not to say epoch-making 
form. Briefly, Mr. Nijinski has com- 
piled a system of terpsichorean instruc- 
tion for dancing aspirants of the future 
and is recording it in a volume designed 
to serve as a sort of indispensable text- 
book and a firmly systematized basis for 
the further evolution of the art. 

“This book is to be my real life-work,” 
related the dancer a few days after his 
arrival in New York, “and by detention 
abroad on account of the war gave me 
the chance I needed to begin writing it. 
But the project has been germinating in 
my mind for years. The idea is to 
write down the dance even as music is 
recorded through the medium of nota- 
tion and literary ideas through the writ- 
ten word. I claim no priority in the 
conception of this sort of thing. For a 
century or more, projects tending to this 
end have claimed the attention of author- 
ities. No end of labor has been ex- 
pended, but thus far fruitlessly. 

“The collapse of innumerable experi- 
ments has been due only to the per- 
sistent failure to discover a comprehen- 
sible system of communicating terpsicho- 
rean ideas. Too much complication and 
too little directness and explicitness de- 
feated the professed aims. Well, I have 
overcome that obstacle. 


System Simplicity Itself 


“I cannot yet make public the details 
of the system I have devised. But I may 
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News Service 


Photo by Bain 


Warslav Nijinski, the Famous Russian Dancer, His Wife and Their Daughter, Kyra, 
as They Appeared on Their Arrival in New York Last Week. Mme. Nijinski 


Is Herself a Distinguished Dancer 


conscientiously say that it is superlative- 
ly simple and lucid and analogous to 
musical notation. By this means it be- 
comes possible to record any complete 
dance, just as readily as one can write 
out a symphony or chamber music, 
or a technical exercise for the student 
of instrumental or vocal music. And as 
one musically trained should be capable 
of hearing a symphony mentally by mere- 
ly reading the score, so it should become 
possible for the mind’s eye to behold and 
enjoy a ballet by perusing what I might 
likewise term its ‘score,’ as set forth in 
the symbols that I have devised. And 
as the layman may be able to make some 
practical use of a treatise on piano tech- 


nique he should be similarly able—inso- 
far as physical attributes permit—to 
acquire a certain terpsichorean facility 
of his own through such a book. 

“T realize, of course, that I am doing 
only pioneer work, that others will build 
more imposingly on the foundations I 
shall have laid. But these foundations 
at all events, will be sound and logical. 
I shall have invented a language and in 
the knowledge of its practicality lies my 
recompense. 


Conservatories for the Dance 


“It is likewise my ambition to further 
in some respect the establishment of con- 
servatories for the dance in all coun- 





Establishment of Conservatories 
for the Dance in All Countries 
Another Project That Nijin- 
ski Hopes to Further—Mod- 
ern Dancer, Says He, Must Be 
a Thorough Musician and 
Actor and Have a Knowledge 


of Painting and the Principles 
of Pictorial Art as Well 


tries. At such institutions should be 
taught all those arts of which the dancer 
has need. We have advanced beyond 
the conventional dance. The modern 
ballet is a highly organized form de- 
pendent for its effect through the bal- 
ance and co-ordination of musical, scenic, 
choreographic elements. And the mod- 
ern dancer must be electrically sensitive 
to all of these. He must be a thorough 
musician and an actor; he should, if 
possible, have a knowledge of painting 
and the principles of pictorial art. I am 
confident that the future will see such 
establishments in every country. For the 
possibilities of the choreographic drama 
are only partially indicated in the work 
of even such an organization as the Ballet 
Russe. 


“Every nation should sooner or later 
develop such an art for itself and colored 
by its own distinctive traits of individu- 
ality. And it should be built upon the 
dances of the people quite as the sym- 
phonic literature of a country grows out 
of its folksong. In the short time I have 
been here I have noted characteristics in 
the American people that should inspire 
and vitalize a national type of ballet.” 

nm. FP. Ps 


Hardships of War Prisoners 

Nijinski arrived in New York, April 
5, on the Espagne, accompanied by his 
wife and their nineteen - months - old 
daughter, Kyra. 

“It was a day-to-day struggle to keep 
my baby alive,” said Mme. Nijinski to 
the reporters on her arrival. ‘We were 
interned in Buda-Pesth as Russian citi- 
zens, and when the woman we had hired 
to nurse Kyra learned our nationality 
she left at once. There was no milk to 
be had, and I had to feed the baby on 
hot chocolate, gruel and canned foods.” 

The American Consul General at Buda- 
Pesth managed to keep the dancer and his 
family out of the prison camp by placing 
them in the home of one of the Embassy 
servants. For months the Austrian gov- 
ernment forced them to live on a weekly 
allowance of twenty-five francs, and they 
were not allowed to receive additional 
money from outside. Ambassador Pen- 
field at Vienna finally succeeded, through 
the influence of the Metropolitan Opera 
House directors, in getting the family a 
pass out of Austria. 





PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Campaign for Fund of: $100,000 
Begun at Concert—Ovation 
to Flonzaleys 


\nnouncement of the start of a cam- 
alg: for a People’s Symphony Concerts 
idowment fund was made by Franz X. 
_ , musical director, at the Auxiliary 
‘4D concert at the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, on April 8. 
Ne | erformers were the members of the 
gi. ‘ley Quartet, which aroused such 
“nthusiasm as to necessitate the adding 

pplemental offerings to the follow- 


‘Nk program: 
» Quartet in D Major, Op. 76, No. 5 
“ult for Violin and ’Cello, Mr. Pochon 


Dy’ Archambeau 
nor, Op. 41, No. 1 


Schumann, Quartet 


,. 41s brief talk Mr. Arens related 
etal we order to extend the work that the 

pic's Symphony Concerts are doing 
ng good music to the people at 


min of : 

had der. Prices, the Board of Trustees 

mens - Mined to raise a special endow- 
nt fund of $160,000. 

ised «., 2Uggenheim has already prom- 


‘Y,000 toward this sum, the money 


STARTS ENDOWMENT 


to be deposited and the interest used for 
the purposes of the society, provided that 
the other $90,000 be subscribed. 
Several long standing members of the 
People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club have 
suggested that $10,000 of this amount 
might easily be raised by the club itself 
in the four years until 1920, which will 
mark the twentieth anniversary of this 
organization. By giving benefit recitals 
among musical friends, by solicitation 
and personal subscriptions, the trustees 
feel that it ought to be possible for the 
club to raise $10,000 in four years. 
Those interested were asked to communi- 
cate with the manager, Egmont H. 
Arens, 32 Union Square, New York City. 


ANNOUNCECHAUTAUQUA MUSIC 


Soloists and Compositions to Be Heard 
This Season 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., April 8.—The 
musical season at Chautauqua this year, 
the fifteenth year of Alfred Hallam as 
musical director, promises to be a very 
interesting and active one. In addition 
to the regular concerts and recitals, the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, has been re-en- 
gaged for Music Week, August 7 to 12. 

The Summer Music School will have 


again the services of Ernest Hutcheson 
as head of the piano department. Mr. 
Hutcheson will have with him as as- 
sistants Eliza Woods, Arthur Wilson and 
Austin Conradi. 

Horatio Connell of Philadelphia will 
succeed William Wade Hinshaw in the 
vocal department. The following solo- 
ists have been engaged for the season: 

July : Soprano, Carolyn Ortmann; con- 
tralto, Beatrice MacCue; tenor, Lewis James ; 
bass, Edwin Swain. 

August: Soprano, Adelaide Fischer; con- 
tralto, Aug. 1-12, inclusive, Marie Morrissey 
Aug. 13-27, inclusive, Virginia Shaffer ; tenor, 
Cc. Judson House; bass, Vivian Gosnell 

The following works will be presented dur- 
ing the season: “The Ancient Mariner,’ J. F 
Barnett “Hiawatha,” Coleridge - Taylor 
“Blijah,” Mendelssohn; ‘Floriana,’ Arthur 
Whiting; “In a Persian Garden,” Liza Leh- 
mann; children’s operetta, “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood,’ Bessie M. Whitley 


The Guido Chorus of Buffalo, Seth 
Clark, conductor, will give a concert on 
Wednesday afternoon. July 26. The 
Chautauqua season of this year extends 
from July 29 to Aug. 27. 





Columbus (Ohio) Paper Pays Tribute 
to Ella May Smith 


The work which Mrs. Ella May Smith 
has done in Columbus, Ohio, to promote 
interest in good music is reviewed in a 
recent article in the Columbus Saturday 
Monitor. The writer, Bertha Horst, tak- 
ing Mrs. Smith’s retirement. from the 


presidency of the Women’s Music Club at 
the end of her thirteenth year of serv- 
ice as the keynote of her topic, touches on 
her work as chairman of the American 
Music Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and president of 
the Stillman-Kelley Publication Society, 
of which she was the organizer. Mrs. 
Smith was former dean of the Wallace 
Conservatory. She has written many 
poems and short stories and is the com- 
poser of several songs and piano pieces. 
She was music editor for many years 
of the Ohio State Journal and Columbus 
Dispatch, and is now the Columbus rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Carrie Hirschman, Pianist, Weds 


Carrie Hirschman, pianist, was mar- 
ried on March 22 to Mac Victor Kohn- 
stamm of New York and Chicago. While 
the pianist’s home will be in Chicago in 
future she will be heard in recital in the 
East, and also contemplates a _ profes- 
sional tour of the West during the coming 
season. 


A Real Pleasure 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
Inclose a year’s subscription. It is 
a real pleasure to receive your very in- 
teresting magazine. 
Truly yours, 
A. S. TooKER. 
Allston, Mass., March 28, 1916. 
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NEW DE KOVEN WORK PROVIDES TEST FOR 
VALIDITY OF “OPERA IN ENGLISH” PLEA 

















Metropolitan’s Production of “‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” by the 
Composer and Percy Mackaye 
Will Bring Forth an Opera in 
the Vernacular by Americans 
Who Are Practical Craftsmen 
of the Theater—Chaucer, the 
Leading Character in the Work, 
to Be an English ‘“Hans Sachs” 
—System of Recurrent Melo- 
dies Used in Its Composition 


| be a future production by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company the American 
public will have an opportunity of test- 
ing the validity of the plea that has been 
made for “opera in English.” While the 
introduction of new operas in the ver- 
nacular is no innovation at the Metropoli- 
tan, this forthcoming production will dif- 
fer from some of its predecessors in that 
its authors ask judgment for the work 
upon the touchstone of practicability. 
Certain other American novelties at the 
Metropolitan, while they have _ been 
praised for various excellences of music 
or book, have been found wanting in the 
technique of the stage. Now we may be- 
lieve that this projected work—no matter 
what its merits or defects—will scarcely 
fail to pass muster in this regard. The 
opera in question is “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” and its authors are Reginald 
De Koven and Percy Mackaye. 

We could hardly seek for a composer 
more authoritatively representative of the 
definite movement for opera in English 
than Reginald De Koven. Both as presi- 
dent of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Grand Opera in English and as 


a critical writer for the press, Mr. De - 


Koven has consistently been a fighter at 
the forefront of this campaign. His share 
in the production of his many light op- 
eras and his intimate association with the 
theater have given the composer of “Rob- 
in Hood” a full insight into stagecraft. 
Mr. Mackaye, who has written the 
masque which is to be the feature of the 
Shakespeare tercentenary in New York, 
is not only a lyric poet but a dramatist 
with a practical command of stage tech- 
nique. 


De Koven’s Return 


The joint work of these two men has 
now been definitely accepted for presen- 
tation by the Metropolitan, although just 
when it will be produced has not yet been 
determined. To attend to the various 
negotiations leading up to its perform- 
ance, Mr. De Koven has returned from a 
two years’ stay in Europe, having ar- 
rived on the Nieuw Amsterdam April 4. 
When Mr. De Koven received a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative two days later he 
had just finished a session of reading 
proofs of the “Canterbury Pilgrims” 
score, which is already being published by 
the John Church Company. 

“The way I happened to choose this 
subject for the opera,” related Mr. De 
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Reginald De Koven, Composer of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” (on right), and. Percy 
Mackaye, the Author of Its Libretto 


Koven, “was this: My wife was on a 
committee which was picking out plays to 
be given for the work at an East Side 
settlement. One day she said to me, 
‘Here is a play wrfich will make a good 
opera libretto for you.’ It was “The Can- 
terbury Players,, by Percy Mackaye. 
This play had already been given by the 
Coburn Players, and thus its theatrical 
adaptability had been proved. I felt that 
it would be just the thing to bridge over 
my progress from comic opera to grand 
opera. 

“When I was on the way to Chicago for 
a meeting of the National Institute of 
Arts and Sciences (before which I read 
a paper on opera in English), I met 
Percy Mackaye, who is also a member. I 
said to him: ‘I have found just the lib- 
retto for my grand opera—it is your 
“Canterbury Pilgrims.” ’ 

“The play was too long, though, for an 
opera book, for it contained 17,000 words, 
whereas I had found that an opera book 
should be about 5300 words. I had ar- 
rived at the latter figure by counting all 
the words in several operatic libretti. I 
asked Mr. Mackaye if he could not cut 
down his play to the requisite number of 
words, but he replied that it would de- 
stroy the continuity’if it were chopped 
wholesale. However, he agreed to revise 
it for me. 

“The composition of the opera occupied 
my attention at Vevey in Switzerland 
from June 9, 1914, to Feb. 1, 1916. After 











Chorus of 1200 voices 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH 


Management: 











Verdi's Requiem 


First Open Air Performance in New York | 
Polo Grounds | 
Sunday Afternoon, June 4th, 1916 


Soloists: 
LUCILE LAWRENCE, Soprano 
MARIA GAY, Contralto 
GIOVANNI ZENATELLO, Tenor 
LEON ROTHIER, Basso | 


Conductors: 


NATIONAL OPEN AIR FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
116 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 





Orchestra of 120 men 
ARNALDO CONTI 





we had been there some time my wife 
suggested that we go on to Rome, saying, 
‘I am tired of this place.’ I- answered, 
‘So am I, but I wouldn’t think of getting 
out of this atmosphere, which is just 
what I want for the composition.’ 

“T have never thought that environ- 
ment had much to do with the inspira- 
tion of a composer, for I had written 
‘Robin Hood’ in a bare room with scarcely 
any furnishing. But, due to my experi- 
ence at Vevey, I’ve begun to change my 
mind. We were in an attractive villa on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, and the view 
along the lake was so beautiful that it 
made a constant appeal to the esthetic 
sense. All day long I used to enjoy this 
view, and when I sat down to write the 
ideas just flowed from my pen. I have 
no doubt that the esthetic environment 
had much to do with my inspiration. Did 
I get many ideas while tramping about? 
No, but I did now and then while riding 
on a little tram road nearby. The vibra- 
tion seemed to set rhythmic impulses in 
motion. 

“Mr. Mackaye’s libretto was in dactylic 
hexameter throughout with the exception 
of a few lyric passages or songs. At first 
I was afraid that I would be weighted 
down by the restrictions of this one form 
of verse, but I discovered that by dividing 
it by three, two, six and four I could get 
all the variety I wished. And through 
the very persistence of the dactylic: hex- 
ameter I found that whenever I wished 


to use again one of my recurring then ¢ 


the words at that particular point wo 
always fit it. 

“T have not followed the leit motif s 
tem introduced by Wagner, for I h: 
felt that nobody else has been able to 
it successfully. 
leit motive to represent something n 


terial you have a definite concept—t! 
is, when you hear the sword motif ;; 


means the sword. Now, I do not use 


leit motif, but recurrent themes, or m« ' 


themes—that is, I use an entire mel 


not bits of it, to represent a cert: | 


thing. For instance, the Prioress ha 


locket which is inscribed ‘Amor Vir ¢j; 
Omnia,’ and this is represented by 


given melody which does not describ: 


pictorially, but is associated with it iy 


the minds of the hearers. The first t 


a theme is used the auditors identify it. 


the second time they learn it; next t 
delight in hearing it again, and 
fourth time they understand it fully. 

“Now, this gives the audience a 
stant flow of melodies which mean s 
thing to them, and which they do 
have to seek out in a book in orde 
understand. 
recurs it may be in a new dre 
it may be given to the orchestra or 
voice or it may be clothed in differ, 
harmonies. But the point is, there wi 
much melody. I believe that anyone 
doesn’t write melodies can’t write m 
dies. 

“The period of the opera is the E 


land of Chaucer’s time, which has alwiys 


made great appeal to me. Have | 
produced the spirit of the time in the : 
sic? Yes, to a certain degree, wit! 


madrigal, etc., but I have availed mys. f 
of all the advance of music since th: 


time, and have used tools of the mo: 
composer as I’ve found them. I’ve 


ized modern harmonies, but only whe: it 
could be done in an unforced way. Ast 
the instrumentation, the nature of thi 


opera demands that the lines be hear 
Il have not drowned the singers with 
orchestra. 
tation is contrast, so why should I « 


When Wagner used : 


And each time the th: ‘ 


The secret of good instrun: 
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bat my singers, say, with all my tron 


bones when I can save them for mor: 
pressive use in some other place?” 
Mr. Mackaye has taken for the 
character in his libretto the perso 
Chaucer, with his famous personag: 
the “Canterbury Tales.” 


The part of 


Chaucer is a baritone réle; then there i 


the Prioress, a soprano, and the Wi; 
Bath, both exceedingly important pa: 
“The cast is very large,” said Mr. 
Koven, “and includes some good r 


The opera is of a genial, happy nature 


throughout, and is modeled after the 

of Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’—that is, it is : 

morous opera written in the grand | 

Chaucer is a sort of English // 
Sachs.” 


Opera at Monte Carlo 


Following his completion of the opera, 
De Koven felt that he had earn 


Mr. 


a vacation, as did Mrs. Ve K: 


who had finished a book on “(Les Contes 


du Gruyére,” so they took a m 
tour through various picturesque Fr 
towns, bustling with wartime 
itary preparation. 
some performances in the Russian 0} 
season at Monte Carlo. “George 
lanoff, who was here in America 
season, has been doing fine work ¢ 
and he is really one of the great sin: 
Concerning his aspirations for hi 
opera, Mr. De Koven said: “W: 
never have opera in English until \ 
tablish English opera that is Am: 
opera, and we must have American 
if we are to have a national sch 
music.” 
KENNETH S. CLA 








NEW YOR K 
‘‘A voice of exceptional beauty—a high soprano 
pure, limpid, expressive and admirably or 
Max Smith, 


ganized throughout its range.’’ 

Press. 

‘One can listen long to such a voice. New in 
terpreters of song, equipped so graciously as Miss 
Peterson, are indeed rare.’’—W. J. Henderson, 
Sun, 

‘‘Immediately created a predisposition in her favor 
by a charming appearance and manner, and con- 
firmed it in increasing measure as her recital pro- 
ceeded by the disclosure of a voice and style of 
musical beauty and a truly artistic nature.”’ 


Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times. 


CHICAGO 

‘‘What the public liked best was Miss Peterson’s 
marvellously delicate, ethereal, lilting, fairylike 
pianissimo.’’—-Chicago American. 

‘‘A new star has flashed into our sky.’’—S. L. 
Faye, Chicago Daily News. 

‘She disclosed a voice of considerable charm, a 
voice that clearly has been excellently trained, 
and which is well under the control of its pos- 
sessor.’’—Chicago Herald. 

‘Miss Peterson is the sort of singer who makes 
you believe again in the beauty of the voice of 








MAY PETERSON 


Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 
Whom the critics of four great cities unite in acclaiming 


the lyric 
Tribune. 


Eric 


BOSTON 


stage.’’ Delamarter, 


“‘An agreeable yoice, fresh and warm. She 
the florid aria from ‘‘Lakme’’ with an 
that at once inspired confidence.’’ 
Herald. 
‘‘Her voice is a soprano of wide range and 
bility to meet the demands of lyric and 
tura singing and with body and warmth 
medium and low tones. , ‘ , Ther 
skill and imagination in depicting ! 
deep, tender sentiment and light fa! 
Boston Globe. 

PARIS 
“She achieved a big success. The most 
ing future is in store for her.’’—Le / 
Paris. 
‘‘Miss Peterson has an extremely sweet 
beautiful voice. She sang superbly—as ! 
anything heard in Paris for a long time.’ 
Mail. 
‘‘A remarkable interpreter.’’—Paris Com 
‘From her first appearance Miss Peter: 
taken a noted place among our singers 
Parisien. 


Concert engagements for 1916-1917 are now being booked by 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, by arrangement with the 
Music League of America. 


JZolian Hall, N. Y. 
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WAR GIVES NOTED STARS SHARE IN OUR HOME LIFE 











» Bain News Service 


Mischa Elman, the 
Russian Violinist 


\ WING to the un- 


settled condi- 
tions in Europe 
many of the famous 
artists visiting 
\merica in the last 


seasons have 
seen more of the real 
life in America 
ever before. In- 
ead of coming here 
as musical nomads 
and leading the wan- 
dering existence of modern minstrels they 
lave in many cases thought it wise to 
oring their families with them and to es- 
‘ablish more or less permanent homes 
Through this chain of circum- 
it is extremely probable that 
f these artists will find their en- 
vironment in America so satisfying that 
vill make this country the head- 
rs which is the nearest approach to 
in the lexicon of musicians whose 
are international. 
the above pictures are seen some 
ent artists in surroundings more 
ite than those in which: the public 
arily beholds them. Above on the 


Above, Center, Glovanni Martinelli and His Family. 
Below, Rosina Galli ‘‘Making Up” 
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left we find an “at home” por- 
trait of Mischa Elman, the 
Russian violinist, who made 
last season the most unusual 
one of his career in that he 
gave up concertizing for a 
year, devoting himself to the 
normal life of a New Yorker 
who avails himself of the cul- 
tural advantages of the metro- 
polis. ' 

In the center we view the noted 
Metropolitan tenor, Giovanni Martinelli, 
with his charming wife and their baby 
daughter, Benedetta Lina, whose ar- 
rival helped to assuage the parents’ 

















© Miehkin 


Above, Maria Barrientos 
and Her Son. Below, Right, 
Sigismond Stojowski 


a young South American 
who is taking keen delight 
in his first visit to the 
northern part of this con- 
tinent. 

Below on the left we 
catch sight of Rosina Gal- 
li, the fair premiére dan- 
seuse of the Metropolitan, 
“making up” in her dress- 
ing room. 

A noted pianist, peda- 
gogue and composer is re- 
vealed at the keyboard in 
the lower right hand pic- 
ture, the subject being 
Sigismond Stojowski. Mr. 
Stojowski was unable to 
make his usual visit to his 
native Poland last sum- 
mer. While gazing from 
afar at the desolation of 
his homeland, he conceived 
the musical setting of “A 
Prayer for Poland,” which 
was introduced lately by 
the Schola Cantorum. 











Next summer, owing to 





grief over the loss of their first child. 

Another view of a Metropolitan star’s 
offspring is seen in the picture on the 
right, which shows Maria Barrientos, the 
Spanish coloratura, and her son George, 


the increased dangers of 
Transatlantic travel, even 
more of the visiting artists 
will remain in America than was the case 
during the past summer. Several of the 
Metropolitan stars and noted instrument- 
alists have already leased country places 
for the coming summer. 





NOTABLE WORK BY 
BANKS’ GLEE CLUB 


Humphries Singers Assisted by 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander 
and Nicola Thomas 


New York Banks’ Glee Club, en- 
ipon its thirty-eighth season, gave 

at Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
* April 8. Under the direction of 
lumphries the club sang the fol- 


Shall He Have That Killed the 
Mrs. Carrie B. Wilson Adams 
Dusk” of Anice Terhune; Abt’s 

_Day Is Fading Slowly”: the Can- 

er Morning” of Hiller; W. H. Veit’s 

otraut”; “My Heart’s in Conne- 
Carl Sobeski; Henry Hadley’s 


al Trust” and “A Wet Sheet and 
sea” of F. F. Harker. 


inging of the Glee Club gave 
©asure to a large audience and 
plauded again and again. The 


spirit, understanding of the content of 
the diversified songs, the delicacy of shad- 
ing and sense of contrast proved that the 
club is composed of a body of able sing- 
ers. Assisting artists were Caroline Hud- 
son- Alexander, soprano, and Nicola 
Thomas, violinist. Mme. Hudson-Alexan- 
der sang “One Fine Day” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” a group of songs of Carey, 
Milligan and Hanson, and the soprano 
solo in “Easter Morning” with the Glee 
Club. Her powerful, dramatic voice was 
used with discretion and good effect on 
this occasion. Miss Thomas, a pupil of 
Leopold Auer, played: 

“Prize Song’ from ‘“Meistersinger,” ‘“Polo- 
naise’” of Wieniawski, a “Nocturne” of Cho- 


pin-Sarasate, Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois’’ 
and Novacek’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” 
She is an artist of high rank, a 


thorough musician, well-equipped tech- 
nically, and a player of grace and individ- 
ual style. She was most cordially re- 
ceived, and justified the good opinion that 
was given of her playing when she gave 
her recital in New York last season. Wm. 
A. Jones played an organ solo, “Festival 
March” of Ralph Kinder, and Giuseppe 
Dinelli was the accompanist. H. B. 





SEASON PLANS FOR 
WAGNER'S ARTISTS 


Well-Known Manager Announces 
Dates for McCormack, Emmy 
Destinn and Ganz 


Charles L. Wagner, the New York 
manager, announces the plans of his art- 
ists for next season as follows: 

John McCormack, after his final con- 
cert in New York this season, April 30, 
at the Hippodrome, will not sing in New 
York again until Sunday, Jan. 7, 1917, 
this on account of his tour to the West- 
ern Coast, which was postponed from 
last season. Mr. McCormack will open 
his season in Boston, Oct. 1, and make 
a hurried trip West, playing Cleveland, 
Oct. 8; Chicago, Oct. 15, and reach Spo- 
kane, Oct. 30. A month will be spent 
on the Coast, and he will return via 
Denver and Kansas City, and spend the 
first two weeks of December in the 


Southland again, playing in Texas, New 
Orleans and Atlanta, a city in which 
he will appear for the first time. As 
usual, Mr. McCormack will limit his 
season. 

Emmy Destinn will open also on Oct. 
1, and after a few concert dates will have 
nine star performances with the Ellis 
Opera Company, alternating with Mme. 
Farrar as a star of the organization. 
She will also have twenty appearances 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Rudolph Ganz will devote the entire 
season to concert work, playing as far 
West as the Pacific Coast. Six weeks of 
the time will be given over to joint re- 
citals with Albert Spalding, by special 
arrangements with Mr. Spalding’s man- 
ager, André Benoist. Mr. Ganz will also 
visit the South, and, in fact, tour every 
part of the United States. 





A glee club is being organized at Sing 
Sing Prison, and it is expected to gather 
together as many as fifty singers. Percy 
Rector Stephens, the New York vocal 
teacher and conductor, who has visited 
the prison on several occasions, has prom- 
ised to train the singers. 
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“CLEOPATRE” RECEIVES NEW YORK BAPTISM 


Ballet by Fokine Proves One of the Finest of the Diaghileff Troupe’s Productions—Music by Five 
Composers Dramatically and Atmospherically Appropriate to the Piece—Nijinski Finally 





Consents to Join the Company 
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ONTINUING its season at the Metro- 

politan Opera House, the first of 
the Diaghileff Ballet’s Wednesday mat- 
inées last week drew a small audience. 
Comprising the “Spectre de la Rose,” 
“Soleil de Nuit’ and the Schumann 
“Carnaval,” the bill began with a nov- 
elty, “Cléopatre,” a novelty, even though 
Gertrude Hoffman essayed it at the 
Winter Garden some years ago, which 
turned out a picturesque and most inter- 
esting affair, one of the very best things 
Diaghileff’s dancers have brought for- 
ward here. The action is said to be 
adapted from a story of Théophile Gau- 
tier, though it is, as a matter of fact, a 
liberal perversion of it; the score, a 
pasticcio, welded together out of writ- 
ings by Arensky, Taneieff, Glinka, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff, is gen- 
erally appropriate, dramatically and at- 
mospherically, to the piece; and there is 
a characteristic Bakst setting to com- 
plete the unusual aspect of the matter. 

Of course, the “Cléopatre” witnessed 
at the Metropolitan last week differed in 
some material respects from the one ex- 
hibited abroad. The enforced disinfec- 
tion of “L’Aprés-midi” and “Schehere- 
zade” a few months ago discouraged the 
management from taking further risks 
with the virtuous elevation and chaste 
moral consciousness of New York audi- 
ences and the entertainment underwent 
the proper rites of purification in ad- 
vance. Cleopatra’s amorous favors were 
conferred with icy decorum—so much so, 
indeed, that there seemed no incongruity 
whatsoever in the presence of the whole 
court of Egypt during the intimate cere- 
monial. 

Besides the serpent of the Nile there 
are two leading characters in the piece 
—a damsel called Tabor, and a slave 
named Amoun. At first this pair ex- 
hibit advanced symptoms of unquench- 
able affection, and a priest, who sud- 
denly appears, joins them in wedlock. 
Enter upon the scene of conjugal felicity 
Cleopatra, swathed like a mummy, and 
her courtiers, who proceed to unwind their 
sovereign from her multitudinous cere- 
ments. There emerges an amazing appar- 
ition, with great mesmeric, deadly eyes, 
a countenance as immobile and expres- 
sionless as a sphinx, yet full of cold 
sensuality, and white, as though among 
the nobility of Egypt flour did the office 
of face powder. Her motions are slow 
and hypnotically deliberate, her gestures 
angular. Just why the rest of the Egyp- 
tion contingent does not consistently 
make angular gestures of the sort shown 
on obelisks and cigarette boxes is not 
plain—but let that pass! Amoun casts 
one look in Cleopatra’s direction and be- 
gins to manifest signs of divine disturb- 
ance. Tabor is distressed, as she has 
very. proper reason to be, and tries to 
drag her inconstant spouse from so dan- 
gerous a vicinity. Amoun apprizes Cleo- 
patra of his volcanic sentiment. She 
admonishes him that a cup of poison is 
the price of her favors. He is willing, 
but Tabor grows desperate. A painful 
struggle ends in her utter rout and 
Amoun precipitates himself at Cleo- 
patra’s feet. 

Follow osculations and embracements. 
Amoun is ardent, Cleopatra glacial. 
Ballet divertissements draw the atten- 
tion from the transports and raptures. 
In Gautier’s remarkable story the pro- 
totype of Amoun enjoys “une nuit de 
Cléopatre”; in Fokine’s ballet he is 
obliged to content himself with only 
about ten minutes of her. The divertisse- 
ments danced, Amoun is presented with 
the mortal drug from Cleopatra’s hand. 
This he obediently drains and gives up 
the ghost. Cleopatra and her retinue 
leave, whereupon the rejected Tabor re- 
turns to enact a pantomimic Liebestod. 


Abounds in Alluring Music 


Naturally an uneven piece of work 
on the musical side, “Cleopatra” never- 


theless abounds in alluring pages. The 
best of these is the queen’s entrance, for 
which Rimsky-Korsakoff is responsible 
and which reveals him in his most exotic 
and Oriental mood. It is really a large 
crescendo built over a hypnotizing osti- 
nato figure and sounds like a variant of 
“Scheherazade.” But Arensky and Tane- 
ieff’s contributions are also excellent mu- 
sic, and for the greater part the score 
mirrors the action and establishes the 
atmosphere as happily as though pri- 
marily conceived in connection with Fo- 
kine’s ballet. There are several delight- 
ful dance movements, rich in Oriental 
percussive eéffects—persistent drum 
beats, weird cymbal strokes, and so 
forth—though the prettiest incident, the 
dance of the Grecian maidens, is exe- 
cuted to that dreadful “Bacchanale” of 
Glazounoff. 

The orchestra played excellently and 
the terpsichorean performance was stun- 
ning. Flora Revalles made a startling 
figure of Cleopatra, both in appearance 
and in powerful suggestion of sinister 
magnetism. Her carriage and gesture 
created the Egyptian illusion amazingly, 
though it seemed strange that so dehu- 
manized a creature could have achieved 
so ready a dominion over even the most 
impressionable swain. Mr. Bolm and 
Mme. Sokolova carried out the other two 
roles effectively—the former particu- 
larly presenting a suggestive portrayal 
of the slave’s uncontrollable ardor. 

The pantomime was scenically framed 
in a manner to delight the heart of the 
Bakst lover—a mounting compounded 
of vividly contrasting hues and, after the 
Bakst manner, self-conscious in crudity. 
The carrot-red monoliths against a lumi- 
nous green background were astounding, 
and the fundamental aim of this sort of 
thing is to startle. Together with the 
gorgeousness of the ensemble, it wrought 
an effect of barbaric splendor. The man- 
agement erred in not performing this 
fine offering the first night. 

The remaining features of the pro- 
gram were executed in the style and with 
the results made familiar at the Cen- 
tury. 


Stravinsky “Fire Bird” Repeated 


A better, but still not a significantly 
large gathering that evening, saw the 
“Fire Bird,” “Sylphides” and “Schehere- 
zade.” If the cavortings to Chopin re- 
ceived the warmest applause of the 
night, the first-named work undoubtedly 
afforded greatest satisfaction from the 
artistic point of view. And the finest 
feature of the fantasy is unquestionably 
Stravinsky’s delightful music, which 
bears a positive Wagnerian correspond- 
ence to the minutest details of the stage 
performance. Familiarity breeds in- 
creasing admiration for this specimen 
of clever musical modernism, a work of 
real genius, so deftly fashioned, so sub- 
tly imaginative, so precise in its creation 
of moods and establishment of atmos- 
phere. But if Stravinsky owes much to 
Ravel and Debussy, the strue source and 
fountain head of his subtle chromatic 
dissonances is Wagner. Indeed, close at- 
tention reveals “Tristan,” ‘Walkiire,” 
“Siegfried” and “Parsifal” just around 
the corner. 

“Cléopatre” was repeated Thursday 
evening, together with “Petrouchka,” the 
“Spectre” and “Soleil de Nuit.” On Fri- 
day evening the works performed were 
the “Carnaval,” “L’Oiseau de Feu” and 
“Scheherezade”; at the Saturday mat- 
inée “Cléopatre,” the “Carnaval” and 
“Sylphides,” Saturday evening—before 
the smallest audience of the week— 
“Petrouchka,” “Scheherezade” and “Car- 
naval,” and last Monday night, “L’Oiseau 
de Feu,” “Carnaval” and “Cléopatre.” 


Nijinski Agrees to Appear 


Considerable excitement prevailed the 
latter part of last week when it became 
known that Warslaw Nijinski, who had 
arrived from Austria a few days before, 
had refused to appear with the organiza- 
tion. The dancer declared that he did 
not come to America under contract to 
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dance, much as he desired to appear 
before the American public; that the 
sum offered him to do so was entirely 
unacceptable; that he had not been con- 
nected with the company since his diffi- 
culties with Diaghileff over money 
matters some years before; and, further- 
more, that he objected to the manner of 
performance of some of the works, not- 
ably “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” which 
is his own creation. 

On Sunday evening it was finally an- 
nounced that the difficulties had been 
amicably adjusted and that Nijinski 
would appear for the first time Wednes- 
day afternoon of this week in the “Spec- 
tre de la Rose” and “Petrouchka.” The 
only difficulty remaining unsettled was 
that concerning the “Faun,” which bal- 
let was consequently indefinitely post- 
poned. a os Be 


FIRMER BASIS FOR 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 


John W. Frothingham, Inc., Takes 
Concert Direction of Mr. 
Altschuler’s Players 


The firm of John W. Frothingham, Inc., 
Afolian Hall, New York, will hereafter 
have exclusive direction of the business 
affairs of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. A process of reorganization is 
also in progress, and it is intimated that 
the orchestra is to be placed on a more 
substantial footing and one which will 
enable its founders to realize more fully 
the aims and ambitions which have been 
theirs from the outset. 

The orchestra dates back to 1903, and 
was founded by Jacob Altschuler, a 
brother of the conductor, Modest Alt- 
schuler. The joint object of the brothers 
was to bring together a body of musi- 
cians of Russian birth interested in their 
national music and incidentally desirous 
of making better known in this country 
the compositions of their compatriots. 
The first concerts were held at Cooper 
Union in the spring of 1904, and so im- 
mediate was the response of the general 
public that by the second season the scene 
of action had to be transferred to Car- 
negie Hall, and there an annual course 
has been given each season since then. 

The success which attended the venture 
in New York resulted in calls for the ap- 
pearance of the orchestra elsewhere, and 
spring and fall tours later were extended 
across the continent. Three of these 
transcontinental tours have been made in 
the intervening years, and under the new 
management a fourth is now being 
booked for the season of 1916-17. 

To the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
and its director, Modest Altschuler, must 
be given a great share of the credit for 
the widespread popularity which Russian 
music has attained in America. Mr. Alt- 
schuler has in this respect been a self- 
constituted pioneer. Many compositions 
now familiar and admired owe their first 
hearing in American concert halls to the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra and its con- 
ductor. Among the Slavic composers who 
have benefited greatly from these mis- 
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sionary efforts might be mentioned the 
following: 

Glinka, Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky, Ri) 
sky-Korsakoff, Glazounow, Rachmaninor;, 
Sokoloff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Sibelius, Arensk\ 
Borodine, Scriabine, Strawinsky, Cui, Kor. 
schenko and Gretschaninoff. 

Thus it has paved the way for the com 
ing of the different Russian ballets ani 
operas, and has made possible a keen 
appreciation of their worth and at th. 
same time materially helped to briny 
about the success which has attende: 
their production here. 

The orchestra has also introduced ¢» 
America for the first time many artis’; 
whose fame has since become intern.- 
tional. Mischa Elman made his Amey’- 
can début at a Russian symphony co). 
cert, and so did the Canadian violinist 
Kathleen Parlow. Josef Lhévinne first 
came to America on the _ invitation 
of the Altschulers, as did Serge Rach- 
maninoff, now better known as a com- 
poser perhaps than as a pianist and con- 
ductor, in which guise he then appeared 
Julius Isserless, the composer-pianist: 
Scriabine, the pianist and composer, and 
Alfred von Glehn, the ’cellist, are others: 
from a list of noted artists who owe thei: 
introduction here to the initiative of the 
Russian Symphony Society. 

Last summer, in co-operation with the 
New York Evening Globe, a series of 
concerts was given in Madison Square 
Garden. Originally three evenings were 
planned for, but the popular success made 
necessary the extension of the course 
until ten concerts in all were given. Sim- 
ilar results have attended engagements 
elsewhere. A few summers ago, after a 
fortnight of afternoon and evening con- 
certs at Ravinia Park, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, the orchestra moved into Chicago 
and gave a week of symphony concerts 
at the Studebaker Theater. 

Through its affiliation with the Musi- 
cians’ Concert Management, Inc., John W. 
Frothingham, Inc., will offer the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra with a strong list 
of soloists, making a combination com- 
prising all the talent required for a fes- 
tival season, including operatic artists, 
the orchestra, a quartet of soloists for 
oratorio performances, violinists, pianists 
and dancers. 


MME. GADSKI’S STATEMENT 








Prima Donna Denies She Talked of 
Blowing Up Munitions Plants 


Mme. Johanna Gadski states that she 
has been caused no little embarrassment 
by a recent interview in which she says 
her views have been absurdly misrepre- 
sented. Particularly does the prima 
donna resent certain statements which 
the interviewer ascribed to her with ref- 
erence to American munition plants. 
Mme. Gadski has issued the following 
statement: 

“I am informed that wide publicity 
has been given a recent newspaper ar- 
ticle wherein a reporter quoted me as 
saying that I would be willing to aid in 
destroying munition plants in this coun- 
try. I desire to deny most emphatically 
any such assertion. My long public ¢a- 
reer and my professional standing make 
it absurd that I should entertain an) 
such purpose for a moment. The re 
porter who published the statement did 
most of the talking himself and evidently 
tried to lead me into some statement ot 
the kind which he published. I had no 
idea he intended to publish anything 
that was said in our conversation, or 
else I would not have allowed him to 
speak to me at all. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that any woman would serious!) 
entertain such an idea. I am sure that 
my many friends throughout the countr) 
will accept this denial. Wo one wh 


knows me would believe that I could «! 
tertain any such violent purpose.” 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

An ovation—indeed, a great ovation! 
That must be the verdict with regard to 
the reception which the Philadelphians, 
under Stokowski, received, not only at 
the end of their performance of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony, but during it. 

And this ovation was all the more 
notable for the reason that in spite of 
the fact that there were, undoubtedly, 
several hundred good Philadelphians who 
had come over to cheer their musical 
friends, there were as many outside the 
Metropolitan who could not get in as 
there were among those who packed the 
house from floor to ceiling. 

Another striking feature of the audi- 
ence was its wonderfully representative 
character. Not only were all the critics 
there, but the critics from Philadelphia, 
it seems, came on. Everybody in the 
musical life of New York who was in 
town and who could get a seat was pres- 
ent. If any further emphasis could be 
given to the success, it is provided by the 
fact that the performance had notable 
opposition. On Sunday Kreisler had 
a $10,000 house; Carnegie Hall was 
packed to hear McCormack, A®£olian Hail, 
where Harold Bauer appeared, and the 
other auditoriums were also crowded. 

The general consensus of opinion was 
that the performance was noteworthy in 
its accomplishment from the point of 
musicianly excellence. 

The chorus surpassed itself, as did 
the orchestra, and, so far as Mr. Sto- 
kowski is concerned, he unquestionably 
not only raised himself in the estima- 
tion of New Yorkers, but proved that 
even the extravagant praise that has 
been lavished upon him by his friends 
and followers in Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia is deserved. 

At one bound he has placed himself in 

the forefront as a man entitled to rank 
With the that we have among the con- 
ductors. He conducted from memory— 
a tremendous tour de force! 
_ With regard to the value of the work 
itself, the opinions among conscientious 
and expert musicians seem to vary 
greatly. 

lhe New York critics, on the whole, 
were enthusiastic with regard to the per- 
formance, but differed in their estimation 
of the work. Some give it high praise 
in parts. All praise its musicianly char- 
acter and agree that it was what the 
“ermans would call colossal, but, at the 
‘ame time, not an inspired work. In such 
matters, of course, there will always be 
d ‘erences of opinion, and, anyway, it is 
4 work which one must hear several times 
I yy to be able thoroughly to appre- 
Clate } 

_ Une thing is certain: The reception 
accorded to the Philadelphians here by 
fe public and by the press should forever 
Put aside the ridiculous idea which many 
ladelphians have held, that New York 
ealous and disinclined to give credit 
re credit is due, to any organization 
erformance of those who do not live 
ur great cosmopolitan city. 
hat has now been settled for good, 
‘pecially as it is known that were it 
ible for the performance to be given 
in, 1t could play to sold-out houses at 
t five, if not six times. 
- * * * 

, Yow that the Metropolitan Opera peo- 
pie have closed their season here and 
‘ve gone to Boston, while their place 
as been taken at our great opera house 
y the Russian Ballet, we can quietly 
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reflect upon some of the features of the 
past season. 


The critics of the daily papers and 


your own writers have completed the 
record of the various operas that were 
given and have expressed their opinions 
of the singers, and have, as_ usual, 
“agreed to disagree’—though when a 
jury did that the other day the judge 
threatened to punish the whole crowd 
for contempt of court. 

Mr. Finck of the Evening Post has 
told us that Polacco did so well, that 
Toscanini was not missed, while Mr. 
Aldrich of the Times has told us that 
the absence of Toscanini has filled him 
with gloom—but then, Aldrich is inclined 
to be gloomy anyhow! 

Some of the reviewers have found 
cause for congratulation that the season 
was as good as it was; others, on the 
contrary, have bemoaned the fact that, on 
the whole, the standard was not main- 
tained. 

Meanwhile, the season itself ended in 
a blaze of glory, with receipts for the 
last week alone of over $100,000. 

The one fact that stands out is that, 
so far as the popular appeal is concerned, 
so far as fashion is concerned, so far as 
the great desire of the mass of those who 
go to entertainments is concerned, the 
opera to-day is the great magnet. 

Be it as we like, discuss it as we like, 
write articles as we may like, about the 
symphony being the highest and purest 
form of music, opera, to-day, is the great 
power which attracts all classes. Indeed, 
in a measure, the divisions in the opera 
house are more and more establishing 
the social divisions and distinctions of 
the people. 

There is no use talking about opera 
being, after all, a more or less artificial 
kind of musical entertainment, and writ- 
ing learned disquisitions to show that it 
is not natural, in certain situations, for 
people to voice their woes or joys in the 
way they do in opera, or to die on the 
stage with the aid of vocal fireworks. 

My philosophy is that the popular ap- 
peal of opera is due to the increasing 
recognition of the fact that the human 
voice is, after all, the most beautiful, the 
most versatile, the most compelling in- 
strument we have. 

There is no piano exploited by a mas- 
ter, nor violin, nor ’cello, nor even great 
pipe organ, that can produce the tones 
of the human voice, especially when that 
is a great voice, used by an artist of the 
first rank, who is inspired by the passion 
and the emotion of the situation. 

And this growing appeal of the human 
voice has been not only formulated but 
enlarged by the talking-machine. 

The people who, whether in the re- 
motest farm house, or in the smaller 
cities, or in this city, have heard the 
voice of Caruso on their talking-machine, 
are just crazy to go to the opera to see 
and hear the real thing. 

Oo * + 

This brings me to a further reflection, 
particularly emphasized by the closing 
hours of the opera season, namely, that 
except in the case of the extraordinary 
coloratura singer, the woman must still 
yield to the man. 

With all her clever tricks and wonder- 
ful ability to excite popular interest, the 
ovation given to Mme. Farrar in her last 
Butterfly performance was as nothing 
compared to the forty-five minutes of 
pandemonium which reigned when En- 
rico Caruso appeared for the last time 
this season as Don José in “Carmen,” 
and, singing as only he can sing, and im- 
parting to the action a dramatic force 
that he is only now beginning to develop, 
carried his audience away to a point 
where a demonstration was made, not by 
any hired claque, nor sustained by any 
claque, which surpassed anything in the 
remembrance of opera-goers for the last 
generation. 

I can recall great demonstrations made 
in the past, for a Patti or a Gerster; I 
have witnessed the enthusiasm which 
was aroused when Tetrazzini was made 
known to us, through Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s enterprise; but they all fade into 
comparative insignificance with the ex- 
pression of the popular desire to record 
its joy over the one great voice that they 
know, in the person of Carus’, who must 
be acclaimed to-day as not only the 
world’s greatest tenor, but as the great- 
est representative of bel canto—of beau- 
tiful singing—that we have. 

This is all the more important for us 
to remember at a time when composers, 
like Richard Strauss, are no longer writ- 
ing for the voice as they used to, when 
orchestras have grown to a point, when, 
under the baton of a Toscanini, they are 
apt to drown out the singers, and when, 
with all due deference to our affection 
and admiration for all that is German 
in music, we must admit that so far as 
the German representatives of vocal mu- 
sic are concerned, they show us wonder- 
ful dramatic singers, but very few real 
singers in the sense of bel canto. 
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Giuseppe De Luca, the versatile baritone, one of Signor Gatti’s unques- 


tioned successes during the past season. 


his art is of the highest. 


His personality is as charming as 





Following the demonstration at the 
matinée, with Farrar and Caruso, on 
the last day, which M. Billiguard, the 
press agent of the Metropolitan, endeav- 
ored to stem by proclaiming from the 
auditorium that they had all better get 
out, as there was an evening perform- 
ance that night, a fact emphasized by 
Caruso, in the only speech which he has 
ever made from the stage, and which 
was comprised in these words: “There 
eez Seegafrieda to-night,” there came an 
anti-climax, when “Siegfried” was given 
to close the season, with Gadski. 

Some of those who were at the mat- 
inée could not help contrasting the en- 
thusiasm of a house filled with almost 
magnetic fury, which only ceased when 
it had worn itself out, with the sudden 
chill that seemed to pervade the audience 
a few hours later when one of Wagner’s 
masterpieces was given. 

Of course, everybody knew that Gad- 
ski’s husband, Hans Tauscher, an officer 
in the German army, had been arrested 
by the government officials for alleged 
complicity in a plot to blow up the Wel- 
land Canal. 


That, perhaps, would not have meant 
so much, but that the papers, that very 
morning, had reported that Mme. Gadski 
had expressed her regret that she was 
not able to sail about in an aeroplane 
and drop bombs on all the various fac- 
tories in this country that are making 
munitions that are used by the Allies to 
slaughter German soldiers. 

Later this was explained by her 
sweet and pretty daughter as being an 
emanation from her sense of humor, 





because it was the first of April. 

The public, however, seemed to have 
thought differently, and to have taken 
the matter seriously. Anyway, you know 
there was a large force of detectives in 
the house, prepared for any possible 
trouble. 

There was no trouble, except, as I said, 
a chill seemed to have settled down on 
the audience, so that Mme. Gadski, who 
never sang nor acted better in her life, 
received only perfunctory applause. 

Americans have the habit of express- 
ing their disapproval by silence rather 
than by a demonstration of antagonism. 

My sympathies are absolutely with 
Mme. Gadski in the matter—not that I 
indorse or approve what she said, 
whether in a moment of irritation or hys- 
terical excitement, owing to her hus- 
band’s arrest and the publicity given it. 

My sympathy is based on far different 
grounds. No artist, in years, has worked 
more sincerely and strenuously to fit her- 
self for the various réles in which she 
has distinguished herself than Johanna 
Gadski. 

Years ago I remember her saying to 
some friends that she hoped to be able to 
sing Briinnhilde in four years! 

This gives you an idea of the type of 
the woman’s character and her attitude 
to her art. 

She has a record of having never, ex- 
cept under dire stress, disappointed her 
public. She has always given of her 
best. In her later years, if her voice 
was not what it was formerly, she more 
than made this up by her artistic growth, 
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which has raised her, in my opinion, so 
that she is the peer of the greatest art- 
ists of the world associated with the 
leading Wagnerian réles. ; : 

Unlike many other prime donne in this 
city, she has been, when leisure per- 
mitted, the center of a large and select 
social circle and has entertained liberally 
as well as gracefully. 

If there is a situation where a woman, 
under great stress of excitement, could be 
forgiven for an intemperate utterance, 
whether made seriously or not, it was 
in her case. 

That the opera-going public who knew 
her should have suddenly showed an icy 
coldness toward her is, to me, unfor- 
givable. 

She deserved something better! 

* * 1K 

The coming to the Metropolitan Opera 
House of the Russian Ballet for a four 
weeks’ season after a tour of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country, will have par- 
ticular interest if it should serve to show 
the fallacy of the creed of old theater- 
goers, namely, that an interrupted run of 
a piece, or, indeed, of any form of amuse- 
ment, even so far as its removal from 
one theater to another in the immediate 
neighborhood is concerned, is apt to break 
the public interest. 

When the ballet opened at the Century 
Opera House, thanks to the splendid ad- 
vance work done by John Brown, the 
comptroller of the Metropolitan, and his 
assistants, thanks to the generous space 
given by the press, thanks to “Society” 
having been interested and thanks, final- 
ly, to the irruption of the police, who had 
been called in by the Purity League—to 
whom all things are impure—a vogue had 
been created for the ballet, so that the 
average citizen had come to the con- 
clusion, whether he was interested in the 
ballet or not, that it was up to him—if 
he had the price—to safeguard the 
morals of New York. But, of course, he 
could not safeguard them unless he went 
to see the show. And if he went, natural- 
ly, his wife, his daughters, his sisters, 
his cousins and his aunts wanted to go 
too. 

How great an influence this has on 
people is shown by the report in your 
own paper, from Washington, where the 
good society people there attended the 
performance of the ballet in crowds, but 
in fear and trembling as to what might 
happen, though they had come with dis- 
infectants and antiseptics, to ward off 
the evil. But, as your correspondent has 
told us, thanks to the care of the chief 
of police of Washington, who has, as 
you know, made that the one moral spot 
in the community, nothing happened, so 
that the audience was somewhat disap- 
pointed, as they were, you remember, in 
Boston. 

You know, the Americans are nothing 
if not moral, especially in their public 
attitude to entertainments, and, of 
course, to express their stern desire to 
keep things decent, they crowd to any 
show where there is any suspicion that 
there is something that is “off color,” 
and they a'so pay any old price to wit- 
ness a brutal prize fight—not because 
they approve of these things, but be- 
cause they want to see for themselves, so 
that, having been present at the wicked- 
ness, they can condemn it afterward, 
from the evidence of their own eyes and 
ears! 

* * * 

The Russian Ballet season at the Met- 
ropolitan opened favorably. There was 
a good house and a sufficient amount of 
applause. Perhaps the success would 
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have been greater had the management 
seen fit to bring forward the wonderful 
production, “Cléopatre,” which they gave 
for the first time, at the matinée on 
Wednesday of last week. 

We all were pretty well agreed that 
the ballet had reached its highest point 
artistically and musically with the pro- 
duction of “Petrouchka” during the sea- 
son at the Century, but now, I think, it 
will be generally admitted that one of 
the most extraordinary presentations— 
though some may not like it—ever given 
in the way of ballet, which means 
something more than mere posing, was 
presented when M. Diaghileff gave us 
“Cléopatre,” with Mme. Revalles in the 
title réle, Adolf Bolm in the réle of the 
victim of her caprice and Mme. Sokolova 
as his affianced. 

The ballet, you know, was founded on 
the French story of Théophile Gautier, 
“Une nuit de Cleopatre.” The perform- 
ance rose to heights of dramatic action 
beyond anything I can remember, of the 
kind, though to meet the demands of 
American Puritanism the Parisian ver- 
sion had been carefully expurgated. 
With the realistic scenery, the wonderful 
costumes and the well trained members 
of the ballet, the piece made an effect 
that will long remain in the eyes and 
ears of those who were present and could 
understand and appreciate it. 

When Mme. Revalles was brought on, 
in a litter, covered with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and, being lifted out by her at- 
tendant slaves, was placed on her feet, 
looking like an embalmed mummy, and, 
when slowly one wrapping after another 
was unwound, finally disclosing her in 
a snake-like costume over which her 
white, red-lipped, impassive face shone 
like a dream from the olden time, the 
audience gasped, fascinated. 

When, later, for the sake of a few mo- 
ments of her favor, the poor hunter had 
to drink the cup of hemlock and expire, 
in agony, before her and the whole com- 
pany of dancers, musicians andattendants 
moved out with her, slowly, as his corpse 
was covered with a mantle, to be pres- 
ently wept over by his sweetheart, the 
curtain descended with those present so 
thrilled, that it was several moments 
before they could summon the courage to 
express their approval and delight. 

As for the music by Arensky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Glinka and others, let your 
critics discuss it. 

The one weak spot in the performance 
was that, through the expurgation of the 
love scene between the hunter and Cleo- 
patra, no adequate reason was given why 
he should have taken poison. It wasn’t 
even a mild flirtation. It was like a ten- 
der conversation at what the French call 
“the five o’clock.” It certainly didn’t 
follow the scheme of Gautier’s gripping 
tragedy. -) 2-9 

So the great Nijinsky, who, with Kar- 
savina, is said to constitute the cream of 
the Russian Ballet, has finally arrived 
here. You know, from the papers, that 
Nijinsky was for a long time interned 
in a camp in Austria, and while he was 


a captive, his daughter, Kyra, was born . 


in Buda-Pesth. Through the aid of our 
Ambassador, Penfield, in Vienna, and 
probably somewhat through the active 
intervention of Mr. Otto H. Kahn, he got 
out. 

Naturally, the reporters met the party 
when they landed. After the usual ques- 
tion as -to how he liked this country, 
which Nijinsky was unable to answer, as 
he hadn’t, so-they say, recovered from 
the sea sickness, which pursued him all 
the way over, his wife was seized upon. 

She did not hesitate to talk frankly. 
She declared her opinion that New York 
was absolutely unsafe for men, and so 
she had determined to be at her hus- 
band’s side all during their stay here. 

Said she: 

“IT will be with him on the sidewalks, 
on the boulevards, on the streets and ave- 
nues, in the hotel, out of the hotel and 
on the stage of the opera house. Petro- 
grad and Paris, black as they have been 
painted, are all right, but New York is 
not safe.” 

I am seized with compassion for the 
maidens in Hoboken, East, South 
and West Orange, N. J., in Yonkers and 
in the nearby towns of Connecticut, who 
have been for months preparing to make 
a descent upon Nijinsky, having seen his 
picture, who have heard that ali the prin- 
cesses, duchesses, countesses and profes- 
sional beauties of Europe have gone crazy 
over him, and upon whom this declaration 
of Mme, Nijinsky will come with all the 
force of an avalanche of ice water. 

* * 

When last Saturday morning Otto H. 
Kahn, the chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the opera, dropped in at 
the Metropolitan to see if everything was 
serene, he found a condition of general 
chaos. 

John Brown, the comptroller, told him 
one story; Mr. Coppicus, Mr. Gatti’s 
private secretary, told him another; 


Diaghileff, the head of the opera, told 
him another. However, they agreed on 
one point—namely, that the great Nijin- 
sky, now that he had been got out of 
durance vile in Austria and brought here, 
had declared that he had no contract 
with the Russian Ballet, that before he 
did anything he wanted Diaghileff to pay 
him the money owed him, that, in addi- 
tion to this, he wanted Caruso’s salary 
and as a climax insisted that he have 
control of the artistic direttion, besides 
having “The Afternoon of a Faun” with- 
drawn until he could rehearse the com- 
pany and play it himself, as he had been 
the original inspiration. 

Mr..Kahn also heard that Nijinsky had 
engaged an eminent attorney, who was 
to meet Mr. Seligsberg, the attorney of 
the Opera House, and see what could be 
done. 

Meantime, the press was full of the 
trouble, and subscribers to the opera, 
who had been promised Nijinsky, were 
sending in letters of protest. 

Murmuring something about the “ar- 
tistic temperament,” Mr. Kahn wended 
his way home and, having entered his 
library, sat down and took up La Fon- 
taine’s fables. As he settled back in 
his armchair, he read the one which told 
the story of how a countryman had 
picked up a frozen snake that he had 
found on the road, carried it home and 
brought it to life again at his fireside, 
whereupon the snake had risen up and 
stung him. 

As Mr. Kahn read this story, which 
seemed particularly @ propos, when he 
remembered the trouble he had been 
through to get Penfield, our Ambassador 
in Vienna, to get Nijinsky out, and when 
he also thought of the drafts Henry Rus- 
sell had made on him by cable, he sighed 
—and dozed off. 

As he dozed he dreamt of an Elysium 
for millionaires who have musical and 
social ambitions, where there are no 
Browns and no Coppicuses, nor Diaghi- 
leffs. Then there came rows after rows 
of les Sylphides, dancing before his glad- 
dened eyes. 

Presently the Sylphides expressed sud- 
den fright and fled from the scene, as an 
army of the nondescript characters that 
appear in “Petrouchka” advanced, led by 
a lean individual, dressed as a faun, who 
bore a banner on which was blazoned: 

“T am the only, original Russian un- 
dressed kid!” 

As the “undressed” advanced, a pale, 
bearded figure, resembling Gatti, came 
along, accompanying himself on a hand- 
organ. He was singing that beautiful 
air from “The Bohemian Girl,” “The 
Heart Bowed Down with Weight of 
Woe!” 

At that moment there dashed upon the 
scene an ambulance wagon, from which 
descended Mr. and Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt. In his dream the great dictator 
of the opera seemed to hear John Brown 
exclaim: 

“It’s all right; it’s been settled. We 
are saved!” 

2K * * 

Geraldine Farrar, who recently in- 
formed some friends of hers, ad propos 
of the various things I have written and 
you have published about her, that it 
seems as if MUSICAL AMERICA could not 
get out a number without talking about 
her, has made a new bid for publicity. 
It happened on the opening night of the 
opera season in Boston, whither she, our 
dear Carus’ and the other members of 
the Metropolitan company have gone, as 
you know. She had determined to get 
into the opening, though she was not in 
the cast of the opera, so when the cur- 
tain went up, she appeared dressed as 
Columbia, with the American flag, and 
sang a stanza of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Some of the good Bostonians who 
were present thought this was the open- 
ing of “Boris Godounoff,” which was the 
opera announced on the bill. 

It was not till the curtain had been 
rung down and the critics had explained 
to those near them that this was not 
the first act of that opera, that some of 
the good people of the Hub woke up to 
the fact that while they had not been 
exactly buncoed, nevertheless sweet Ger- 
aldine had once more “put one over.” 

Your Boston representative, Downes of 
the Post, in his article, said that Mme. 
Farrar evidently felt the absence of a 
prima donna in the opening cast, and so 
“generously granted her services in the 
cause of art.” 

A few, it seems, thought the opening 
scene presented a delegation from the 
Panama Exposition, because various at- 
tendant “nymphs,” as Philip Hale called 
them in the Boston Herald, “appeared in 
the colors of other nations.” 

I cannot dismiss Mme. Farrar without 
reminding you that long ago, when I 
expressed my disagreement with her con- 
ception of Madama Butterfly, I said that 
she would make the greatest hit of her 
career in Carmen. 


She has done so, and that gives me 
the opportunity to again express my 
opinion that her natural dramatic abil- 
ity, her wonderful intelligence, her fine 
voice, were of themselves sufficient, and 
needed no meretricious aid to commend 
them to popular favor. 

And here, incidentally, let me also re- 
mind you that there was a singer—an 
American girl, by the bye—who, without 
any meretricious aids whatever, scored a 
tremendous success as Carmen and made 
it one of the triumphs of her long and 
distinguished career. And the name of 
that singer was Minnie Houck. 

* 

On the Holland liner Nieuw Amster. 
dam, after an absence of two years, there 
arrived, with other distinguished person- 
ages, Reginald de Koven, the American 
composer. He brought with him his 
new cpera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ 
which he has been cemposing in Switzer- 
land, where he has been for over a year 

As the libretto has been written, | 
understand, by Percy Mackaye, we hav 
every reason to anticipate that it wil 
be of a high order of literary merit, and 
will certainly go far to prove that Eng 
lish is a singable language. 

Personally, I would have preferred i: 
had Mackaye taken an American subject, 
rather than harking back to old English 
times, which, as I have said before, are 
not appreciated by the tens of thousand: 
of people of foreign descent who consti- 
tute, indeed, a large part of our opera 
and theater-going public. 

One thing I certainly hope for, as Mr. 
de Koven’s work is to be given at the 
Metropolitan, namely, that it will have a 
fair show, and that the unjust and con- 
temptuous attitude of some of our critics 
to Mr. de Koven will be laid aside, a‘ 
least, for a time. 

De Koven has written some good, tune 
ful music, though he has often been ac 
cused of plagiarism. 

You know the old story of the two 
ladies who, at a concert, heard the Inter- 
mezzo of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
how one said to the other: “Is that by 
de Koven?” whereupon the other replied: 
“No, but it soon will be.” 

Suppose we all take de Koven seri 
ously. Suppose we give him a fair show, 
as we certainly would if he were a Ger 
man, or a Frenchman, an Italian or even 
an Englishman. 

When the opera is presented, if I were 
Signor Gatti, I would corral a few of 
the disbelievers, of whom Mr. Naha: 
Franko is a conspicuous and most ami 
able example. I would corral them in 
second tier boxes and put a guard ove! 
the doors, so that they could not circu 
late through the foyer and tell every 
body that there wasn’t a single origina! 
motif in the entire opera, and thus de 
prive Franko of one of his principa! 
stunts, on that occasion, namely, his dis 
covery that the main aria was originally 
written as a piano piece by Alexander 
Lambert. 

* ok ok 

The arrest in the apartment of Otto 
Goritz of one of the conspirators in the 
plot to blow up the Welland Cana! 
caused consternation among the many 
friends of that distinguished and mirth- 
provoking artist, but it all settled dow 
when it was found that the culprit was 
in the apartment for the purpose of mak 
ing love to Goritz’s cook. 

Thus, there is no immediate chance of 
dear Goritz finding himself in durance 
vile, though he may be forced to go reg 
ularly for his frankfurters and saue! 
kraut to Liichow’s, instead of visiting 
that well-known restaurant only occa 
sionally. > - 4 

The New York Herald, always: eage! 
to safeguard the interests of the peop!e, 
recently published an editorial indorsing 
the letter of appeal written by a mu: 
cian to the Board of Aldermen, complai 
ing of the unbearable noises made, 
the Upper West Side, by itinerant brass 
bands of German musicians. 

I can sympathize with the poor mu 
cian. I have heard some of these G: 
man bands. Their principal aim is ‘ 
play out of tune, so as to be prompt’) 
rewarded by those who desire to hav 
them move on. 

But when, on St. Patrick’s Day, t! 
played “The Wearing of the Green” a’ 
“Erin Go Bragh” before an apartme''! 
house principally inhabited by Fren! 
and Italians, that reached the limit 
endurance even of your long suffering 
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“Musical America’s” Chicago Offices 
New Quarters 

The Chicago offices of MusicaL AM! 
ICA will be located in Suite 1453 Railw 
Exchange at Michigan and Jack: 
Boulevards, Chicago, on and after Ma) 
The change is made as a result of ' 
need for more commodious quarters. 
its new location the Chicago office 
MusIcAL AMERICA will be in the Vv 
heart of the city’s musical activities. 
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KAISER MAY FIND “NEW” WAR HYMN IN 
LISZT WORK DISCOVERED IN AMERICA 














Carl V. Lachmund Turns Over 
to Germany’s Ruler Copy of 
Fifty-Year-Old Manuscript 
Written in Honor of Present 
Wilhelm’s Grandfather — An 
American Musician’s Recollec- 
tions of the Abbé Liszt Who 
Taught His Pupils Without 
Charge for the Cause of Spread- 
ing the Modern School of Music 


HAT an ironic turn to the grim 

comedy of war would it be if the 
hymn that Germany’s war lord has been 
seeking with which to celebrate his 
achievements should come out of Amer- 
ica! Yet this is quite within the range 
of possibilities. There is no question of 
hyphenates or un-hyphenates in the mat- 
ter, for the composition which may sup- 
ply the Kaiser’s need did not originate in 
the United States—it has simply tarried 
here awhile incognito. It is the “Kaiser 
Wilhelm Hymn” of Franz Liszt, which 


has lately been discovered by Carl V. 
Lachmund, an American pupil of Liszt. 
This hymn, of course, refers not to the 
present Wilhelm, but to his grandfather, 
and Mr. Lachmund is logically turning it 
back to the nation for which Liszt com- 
posed and intended it. 

“T have informed Ambassador von 
Bernstorff of my discovery,” relates Mr. 
Lachmund, “and he has notified his gov- 
ernment. I am having the manuscript 
photographed and will have the print 
sent to Germany, keeping the original 
myself. Also, I have made a sketch of 
it for full orchestra, and this will also be 
sent to the German government, so that 
the Kaiser, if he wishes, may have one 
of the leaders of his military bands make 
an arrangement of the hymn and give 
the Kaiser an adequate hearing of the 
work. I have also made a male chorus 
arrangement. In my orchestral sketch I 
have used three stanzas, retaining Liszt’s 
harmonies in the first and in the third 
(which is maestoso) and using my own 
in the second for the sake of variety.” 


Two Liszt Manuscripts 


The original manuscript of the hymn 
and of the orchestral sketch were shown 
to a MusICAL AMERICA representative by 
Mr. Lachmund the other morning during 
7 i" from his teaching at Steinway 

all. 

“There are no words to it,” said Mr. 

Lachmund, “excepting that the first 
measure should begin with ‘Kaiser Wil- 
helm,’ as, you see, Liszt has indicated in 
his own hand. Possibly he had intended 
to have the words written by his friend 
Bodenstedt, the poet. Since the Asso- 
clated Press told of my discovery of the 
hymn I have had a letter from a promi- 
nent German poet now in America who 
wishes to supply suitable words. I’ve 
also received some letters from ‘cranks,’ 
due to the false report that I had ‘urged 
the singing of the hymn in the German 
trenches,’ which I denied in a recent let- 
ter to MUSICAL AMERICA.” 
_ At the bottom of the manuscript Liszt 
had scrawled “V. D’Este 76.” Said Mr. 
Lachmund: “This puzzled me at first, 
Sut I later deduced that it meant Liszt 
nad written the hymn at the Villa D’Este 
in Rome, 1876. This manuscript was in 
a bunch of Liszt’s papers given to me by 
nis Italian secretary, who had returned 
with him to Weimar.” 

Mr. Lachmund also showed his visitor 
‘nother unpublished Liszt MS. from the 

‘me collection, a “Schlummerlied” which 
ie is about to have copyrighted. “You 
will see that Liszt had evidently given 
's to one of his pupils to copy it, for 

has left every other line blank so that 
‘© might make any changes that seemed 
“COaSary upon going through it the sec- 
‘nd time. You see he has made some of 
‘ese, and the manuscript was evidently 
ready to go to the publisher.” 

_ voncerning the circumstances of his 
ing to study with the Abbé, Mr. Lach- 
de ind said: “I first saw Liszt at Diissel- 
+f tf on the occasion of a Liszt festival 
“here. At the time, I was studying 
nearby at Cologne with Hiller, and hear- 
ne that Liszt was to be at Dusseldorf, I 
os the chance to see him. Now, Hiller 
_ “S Supposedly a friend of Liszt, yet at 
* rehearsal of a Liszt mass in this fes- 





Carl V. Lachmund, Prominent American 
Piano Pedagogue, Who Was One of a 
Galaxy of Noted Liszt Pupils 


tival, during one of the interludes Hiller 
whistled loudly on a key, hoping that 
other people would take it up and spoil 
the performance. Liszt was told of this, 
but so generous was his nature that he 
used to go to see Hiller just the same: 


Spurned Payment for Lessons 


“Well, I heard Liszt play at Diissel- 
dorf, and he played divinely. I was fired 
with a desire to study with the master, 
but I felt that I couldn’t afford it. How- 
ever, a Dutch friend of mine who had 
studied with Liszt told me that when 
anyone spoke of payment he wouldn’t 
hear of such a thing. So I went to 
Weimar and he took me as a pupil. 

“We used to go three days a week for 
our class lessons with Liszt. The morn- 
ing he used to devote to composing; after 
lunch he would take a nap, and then he 
would receive the class at four o’clock. 
The lesson was supposed to continue until 
six, but one day he kept us until 7.45. 
Once when he had just returned from a 
trip to Buda-Pesth, we didn’t suppose 
that he would feel like teaching the next 
day, but that evening he sent his house- 
keeper around to tell each of us that we 
were to report as usual the next after- 
noon. 

“It was true that Liszt would not think 
of accepting payment for his teaching. 
Why did he insist upon this? Well, he 
felt that in this way he was doing his 
share to carry on the new school of 
music as exemplified by Wagner and him- 
self. And he held a good position with 
the Grand Duke of Saxony-Weimar, who 
had brought him to Weimar as part of 
his plan to make the city a great art 
center. From him Liszt received a good 
salary, while he had practically no duties 
except taking charge of the music on 
some special occasion. Yet with all his 
opportunities for comfort he lived a se- 
verely simple life, which was in keeping 
with his religious nature. Every morn- 
ing he used to go away to early mass. 


His Thoughtfulness 


The very fact that they were getting 
this wonderful training from Liszt with- 
out charge, made some of his pupils 
overlook their obligation to him most un- 
gratefully. My wife and I tried to do 
whatever we could to show him our grati- 
tude. And the way he appreciated these 
little things was characteristic of the 
nature that made him loved by all his 
pupils. For instance, watermelons were 
hard to get in Germany, and once when 
we had one we asked Liszt to come, know- 
ing he would enjoy it. He showed us how 
to pour brandy into it, ‘for,’ said he, ‘that 
is the only way to eat it.” Another would 
have forgotten such a little courtesy, but 
the next time we went to him, as soon as 
he saw me, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, the water- 
melon!’ That was his way of showing 
he appreciated our thought of him. 

“Of all the great geniuses I believe 
there was never one so unselfish as Liszt. 
He always lived for others. What a dif- 
ference between him and Wagner in this 
respect! When you met Wagner, his at- 
titude was one of straightening up and 
saying, ‘Do you know about me?’ while 


Lovable Nature of the Hungarian 
Master as Reflected in His 
Treatment of His Students— 
Incidents That Show His Al- 
truism and His Safeguarding of 
the Reputation of Musicians as 
a Class—A Strict, but Con- 
siderate Teacher—His Improv- 
isations an Unforgettable Joy 


Liszt would bend over interestedly, ask- 
ing, ‘What do you do—play the piano?’ or 
some such question.” 

Liszt’s impulsive disposition was shown 
one day at a little party given by Mr. 
Lachmund and his wife. “D’Albert had 
played,” related Mr. Lachmund, “and 
Mme. Scott Siddons, the famous actress, 
read the sleep-walking scene from ‘Mac- 
beth.’ This stirred Liszt so much that 
he walked over to the piano and, with his 
back to the instrument began strumming 
on the keys with his left hand. We 
wouldn’t have dared to ask him to play, 
but we immediately placed at the piano 
one of the chairs which had been re- 
moved for Mme. Siddons’s reading. Liszt 
at once sat down and played two numbers 
for us, and we felt very much honored, 
for we were told that this was something 
that the master very seldom did. 


The Master’s Kind Heart 


“Liszt’s kind heart was shown on one 
occasion when he had been invited to 
come to Arnstadt for a recital which the 
organist Schilling was to give at the 
organ on which Bach had played. Some 
of the musicians there declared that the 
announcement of Liszt’s coming was only 
an advertising scheme and that the mas- 
ter would not appear. When Schilling 
informed Liszt of this talk, the master 
at once telegraphed that he would cer- 
tainly make the journey. And this he 
did (taking a party of us with him), in 
spite of the fact that he was ill and 
should not have left his home. 

“T recall that during this recital, while 
the organist was playing Liszt’s Fantasie 
and Fugue on B-A-C-H, and while the 
different voices were interweaving tor- 
tuously, Liszt turned to me and remarked 
tersely: ‘Angleworms!’ What an apt de- 
scription that was! 

“After the recital we stopped to have 
something to eat before leaving for home, 
and we had little time in which to eat. 
Then occurred a little incident which 
showed Liszt’s scrupulous care that we 
should do nothing which should cause the 
public to have anything but respect for 
musicians as aclass. (1 don’t know any- 
one who has done more to raise the estate 
of the musician than Liszt did.) Thus, 
as we were eating, I saw to it that I 
didn’t make any such error as using a 
knife with the fish, but Gottschalg, the 
court organist at Weimar, who was 
Liszt’s intimate friend, was not so care- 
ful, and Liszt reprimanded him: ‘No 
knife for fish!’ 


A Stormy Lesson Period 


“One day at the class Liszt was in an 
angry mood, and everything seemed to 
go wrong. Mlle. Ranuschewitch, who 
was a pupil of Henselt, and was a special 
favorite of Liszt, was playing the A Flat 
Ballade of Chopin. When she came to 
the four chords near the close, instead of 
playing them in a dignified, imposing 
manner she played them sharply and 
crisply. Liszt took her to task for disre- 
garding the intentions of the composer, 
and to justify herself she answered, ‘I 
thought it would sound more brilliant 
that way.’ Considering that she was 
arguing with him, Liszt angrily bade her, 
‘Hold your tongue!’ She then withdrew 
to a corner, and began to cry. 

“As Liszt remained in the same bad 
humor during the lesson, I asked the 
young Count Meyendorf, whose mother, 
a daughter of Prince Gortshakow, was a 
good friend of Liszt, ‘What makes the 
master so grumpy to-day?’ He reminded 
me that it was Sedan Day, the Germans’ 
Fourth of July, and he told me that the 
Weimar people had asked Liszt to con- 
tribute to the fund for the local celebra- 
tion. Now, Liszt was not a German but 
a Hungarian, and as a young man his 
sympathies had been with France. Fur- 
thermore, the day was a slap in the face 
for Liszt’s own son-in-law, Olivier, the 
French prime minister, who had insti- 
gated the war. Thus, the tactlessness of 


these people in asking Liszt to give 
money for the celebration of Sedan Day 
irritated the master, whereas one less 
sensitive than a great artist would have 
passed it over with a laugh. 

“Yet, the master was inordinately gen- 
erous, and whenever anyone came to him 
for aid he would always reach into a 
drawer for some coins, although that 
might leave the drawer empty, as it fre- 
quently was. One of his pupils, wishing 
to celebrate his grandfather’s birthday, 
ordered a ‘bowl,’ and when this was con- 
sumed he told the landlord he would pay 
‘some other time.’ The bill was handed 
to Liszt, and he, after the pupil had ex- 
plained that he was merely celebrating 
his grandfather’s birthday, told the lad, 
‘This must not happen again!’ Yet Liszt 
paid the bill, and the probabilities are 
that the pupil soon found occasion to 
celebrate the birth of a great aunt or 
some other relative. ; 


Cleverness as Mimic 


“Liszt was a clever mimic, and when a 
pupil would play over-sentimentally, he 
would imitate her amusingly, with the 
remark, ‘This is Frankfort,’ which was a 
dig at Clara Schumann.” 

Mr. Lachmund was asked if Liszt was 
very strict as a teacher. “With Bach 
and Beethoven, very much so,” he replied, 
“but in some of his own works we could 
risk certain liberties. Being more in 
modern style in tone coloring, one could 
add a little to the cadences, either an- 
other octave or by repetition. If one 
had his own definite conception of certain 
details of the Liszt works, the master 
would not object to them. 

“Was it an ordeal to play for him? 
The ordeal, to me at least. (for I was 
supersensitive and could never play in 
public), was more in playing for him in 
the presence of D’Albert, Rosenthal, 
Sauer and others. The master was kind 
except in cases of wanton carelessness—- 
he would encourage where he could. Once 
after I had played the difficult Schumann 
Toccata and he had exclaimed, ‘Bravo! 
Well played and well phrased,’ I sus- 
pected that he merely meant to be in- 
dulgent to a nervous fellow. But it 
seems that I was mistaken, for upon my 
return to Weimar the next season I was 
told that when a pupil had brought the 
Toccata to play, Liszt had remarked, ‘Ah! 
Lachmund played that well for us last 
season.’ 

“Did Liszt extemporize? Ah, his im- 
provisation was as the flight of an eagle, 
the transcendental soaring into mystic 
heights. Or at other times it was like 
offhand toying and juggling with con- 
trapuntal finesse. When in the former 
mood, a halo of devoutness seemed to 
enshroud him and the entranced ones 
who had the great fortune to be listeners. 
What a pity that this beautiful music 
could not have been preserved for pos- 
terity! I cannot help regretting that we 
did not have at that time such a device 
as the recording piano of to-day by which 
Liszt’s improvisations could have been 
preserved. 


Chose Joseffy’s Arrangement 


“Frequently his extemporaneous con- 
certs would cause much merriment, as 
they did once when the conversation had 
turned to Joseffy’s arrangement in thirds 
of the Chopin D Flat Valse. The pub- 
lisher, by the way, had sent Liszt two 
arrangements of this Valse, by Joseffy 
and by another composer, and had asked 
him to choose one for publication. Liszt 
had chosen the one by Joseffy as the 
better. 

“Referring to this number, Liszt said 
to us, ‘To such an arrangement it would 
be well to add a coda as an ending.’ 
Then, seating himself at the grand piano, 
‘One could use the runs of the first part 
something like this’—and a brilliant 
augmentation of the Valse followed as 
fluently as if it had been practised. Then, 
after a moment’s pause: ‘Or the singing 
middle subject would also do,’ and with 
equal promptness he then played a coda, 
interweaving that theme so ingeniously 
that all laughed heartily at his quick wit. 
Indeed, it then appeared as though the 
piece would not seem concluded without 
the coda. 

“That Liszt once intended to study the 
harp, for which he had a great liking, 
was not known even to most of his friends 
and has not been mentioned in his biog- 
raphies or elsewhere. With that gentle 
smile, so often observed when he was in 
a contemplative mood, he said, ‘But those 
seven pedals for the chromatic changes 
were too much for my feet and patience.’ 

“Was MacDowell a pupil of Liszt at 
my time? No, nor at any time—not- 
withstanding my friend, James Huneker, 
who in his Liszt Biography designates as 
Liszt pupils hundreds of vocalists, litera- 
teurs, violinists and others that may have 
sung to the master, or attended a few 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
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THE ORGANIZATION 

WHICH HAS BLAZED THE TRAIL 
OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 

IN AMERICA, 

AWAKENING AN INTEREST 

IN SLAVIC COMPOSERS 


AND ARTISTS 
THROUGH THE INTRODUCTION OF THEIR WORKS 


TO AMERICAN AUDIENCES, 
THEREBY MAKING POSSIBLE 


THE SUCCESS 
WHICH LATTERLY HAS ATTENDED THE PRESENTATION OF 


RUSSIAN OPERAS AND BALLETS. 





Fourteenth Season 1916-17 
Fourth Transcontinental Tour 
Supported by Eminent Soloists 





Exclusive Direction, JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, 933 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


N. B. THE ORCHESTRA IS AVAILABLE FOR A FEW ADDITIONAL SPRING FESTIVAL 
ENGAGEMENTS IN THE EAST AND MIDDLE WEST 
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RAISE $10,000 TO 
AID OUR MUSICIANS 


Noted Performers Give Services 
for Concert to Help Fund 
of ‘‘Bohemians’”’ 





Having helped to satisfy the wants of 
needy musicians in Europe, the New 
York concert public, by its patronage, 
came to the relief of musicians in the 
United States at the concert given by the 
Bohemians at Carnegie Hall on March 
29, Some $10,000 was thereby added to 
the fund in charge of the Musicians’ 
Foundation, Inc., $1000 of this amount 


coming from the price paid for one box. 

The big profit was made possible by the 
fact that the noted performers volun- 
teered their services—namely, Ignace 
Paderewski, Pablo Casals, Josef Stransky 
and the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. It was said that this was the first 
time since its organization that the Phil- 
harmonic had given its services without 
charge, and that this had been made pos- 
sible through an arrangement with the 
musical union. 

Musically, the afternoon was one of un- 
forgettable delight. The program was as 
follows: 

J. S. Bach, Prelude Choral and Fugue (ar- 
ranged by Abert); Beethoven, Overture, 
“Leonore,’?’ No. 3; Haydn, Concerto in D 
Major for Violoncello and Orchestra, Pablo 


Casals; Wagner, Prelude, ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer’; Wagner, Prelude and Liebestod from 


‘Tristan und Isolde’; Schumann, Concerto In 
A Minor, Op. 54, for Piano and Orchestra, 
i. J. Paderewski, 


Mr. Stransky’s forces played with the 
authority and spirit that is characteris- 
tic of this great organization. After the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude the conductor 
had the players rise and share the ova- 
tion. Mr. Casals played the Haydn work 
masterfully, with lovely tone. Superb 
was the Polish pianist’s performance of 
the Schumann Concerto, in which he 
manifested none of the pounding or the 
blurred technique that has been noted 
in his playing at times. 

Mr. Paderewski was in a high-strung 
mood, somewhat akin to that exhibited by 
him at a recent Biltmore musicale. As 
he was about to begin the second move- 
men two women made their exit from the 
center of the house. The pianist kept Mr. 
Stransky with baton poised in the air 
until considerably after the women had 
disappeared from view. Again, during 
one of the tuttis, the soloist turned sud- 
denly around in his chair—evidently to 
see “where the draft was coming 
from.” At the close, after one or two 
recalls, most of the orchestra men with- 
drew through the front doors on the left 
side of the parquet. Mr. Paderewski ad- 
vanced to the piano as if to play an en- 
core, but seeing a door open at the side 
of the stage on his left, he shouted 
something in that direction, then re- 
tired, turning up his coat collar. He 
reappeared after the stage lights had 
been dimmed to suit his taste and at- 
tacked the piano violently with crashing 
chords for a minute or so. After thus 
giving vent to his feelings he played two 
encores in apparent good humor and to 
the great joy of his admirers. K.S. C. 





ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 





Notable Artists to Appear—Will Give 
“Samson et Dalila” 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., April 3.— Four 
evening concerts and two matinées will 
be given at the twenty-third annual fes- 
tival, arranged by Professor Albert A. 
Stanley for May 17-20. 

The Saint-Saéns opera, “Samson et 
Dalila,” will be given at the sixth concert, 


by the following artists: Mme. Margar- 
ete Matzenauer, contralto; Pasquale 
Amato, baritone; Morgan Kingston, 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone 


with the University Choral Union, and 
the Chicago Symphony’ Orchestra. 
Among the choral works to be presented 
will be the Bossi symphonic poem, “Para- 
dise Lost,” and the “Children of Bethle- 
hem” of Pierné. 

Artists who will be heard during the 
festival, in addition to those appearing 
in “Samson et Dalila,” are Frieda Hem- 
pel, soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; John McCor- 
mack, tenor, and Ralph Kinder, concert 
organist. The University Choral Union 
of 300 voices, a children’s chorus of 400 
voices and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
‘hestra will be heard. 





Lewis James Will Be Among: Chautau- 
qua Singers This Summer 

Lewis James, tenor, who was heard 

this season at various recitals and ora- 


torio concerts, and who had a very suc- 
cessful season, will fill dates until the 


end of the spring, and has just been 
engaged at Chautauqua to appear there 
during the month of July. In May he 
will be heard at one of the most impor- 
tant orchestra concerts. Mr. James, who 
came from Michigan only a short time 
ago, has been highly praised by musicians 
and press wherever he was heard, and 
had a great future predicted for him. 
His voice has a pure lyric quality. 





ORCHESTRA ENDS SEASON 





Wichita (Kan.) Symphony Players Make 
Plans for Next Year 


WICHITA, KAN., April 1.—The Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra, Theodore Lind- 
berg conductor, ended its season with 
the concert at the New Crawford Thea- 
ter last Sunday. Under Mr. Lindberg’s 
leadership the orchestra has made 
notable improvement this year, and Sun- 
day’s concert was a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the conductor’s skill and the con- 
scientious work of the young musicians 
who make up the organization. 

A series of five concerts is being 
planned for next season, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Arthur Hartmann, vio- 
linist; Myrtle Elvyn or Giuseppe Fab- 


brini, pianists; Mabel Riegelman, so- 
prano; Helen Allen Hunt, mezzo-so- 
prano; Harvey Hindermyer, tenor. 





The firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., music 
publishers, announces that Nicholas de 
Vore, who has been connected with its 
orchestrah department for some time, is 
no longer associated with the firm. 








Local Musical 





‘Lohengrin’ in Minneapolis 


Forces Give 
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On Left: 


ee ee MINN., April 8.— 

March 20th, 1916, will be recorded 
an epochal date in the annals of Minne- 
apolis musical life. On this date, the 
opera “Lohengrin” was produced under 
the direction of Dr. Edmund Kraus be- 
fore an audience that well-nigh filled the 
Auditorium. 

With the exception of Ernst Knoch, 
who conducted the performance; Louis 
Kreidler, who sang T'elramund, and Car! 
Cochems, in the part of the King, it was 
a local production. The orchestra of sev- 
enty-two pieces was drawn from the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
chorus of 135 voices was entirely local in 
its personnel and had been trained by 
Stanley R. Avery, composer and choir- 


master. Scenery was painted by the local 
artists, Robert Westerman and Axel 
Lindahl. 


Dr. Kraus, an operatic artist whom the 
vicissitudes of war have given a place 
in the western city, sang the title rdle. 
Esther Osborne, sang Elsa. Arabel Mer- 
rifield, pupil of Miss Osborne, made her 
operatic début on this occasion as Ortrud, 
as did, also, Ray Morehouse in the part 
of the Herald. 

It was a praiseworthy performance, 
embodying many beautiful features, spec- 
tacular and musical, and affording an 
evening of real pleasure. Dr. Kraus’s 
vocal work is that of an artist, the ten- 
derness and beauty of his “Swan Song” 
furnishing a high point in the perform- 
ance. 

Of Esther Osborne it may be said 
that she seems to have come to her own 








KAISER MAY FIND “NEW” WAR HYMN IN 
LISZT WORK DISCOVERED IN AMERICA 
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SSOnS as guests, or played in an or- 
‘hestra under his direction. MacDowell 
was a pupil of Raff at Frankfort, and 
‘ame to Weimar for a week’s visit to 
show Liszt some of his compositions. Van 
cer Sticken also came and gave an 
*rchestral concert of his works so that 
Liszt, who promised to be present, might 
Near them. Grieg and Moszkowski 
‘ought their piano concertos to play to 
a master. Does that make them Liszt’s 
_ the good luck of meeting Wagner I 
‘ally owe to John C. Freund, who was 
fen already showing that journalistic 
"iginality which has since made him 
a factor in the reformation of 


musical conditions in America and for 
Americans. Liszt was going to Bayreuth 
for the premiére of ‘Parsifal,’ and some 
of his pupils were going with him, but, 
being married, I didn’t feel that I could 
afford the trip. Mr. Freund cabled to 
me at Weimar: ‘Go immediately Bay- 
reuth. Report Parsifal for me.’ Thus 
I saw and heard the first three perform- 
ances under ideal conditions—with Liszt 
and Wagner sitting side by side in the 
center loge, and Saint-Saéns, Gireaud, 
Delibes, .Humperdinck, D’Albert and 
other notables in the audience. 


Wagner’s Debt to Liszt 


“Even here, and notwithstanding the 
many social calls, Liszt continued his les- 


sons, which were attended by various of 
the distinguished visitors. It was through 
him that I met Wagner, having also re- 
ceived an invitation in Mme. Cosima’s 
own handwriting to attend their ‘at 
home’ evenings. I clinked a glass of 
wine with Wagner at the great banquet 
in his honor, where he stated before 500 
guests that it was Liszt who had made 
him—although his treatment of Liszt 
was not all that it should have been. 

“As to Liszt’s pianism, we must rank 
von Biilow as a great intellectual pian- 
ist; Taussig, supreme for his liquid tech- 
nique, and Rubinstein, a wonderful emo- 
tional player. But von Biilow said that 
the whole three of them together did not 
make one Liszt.” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 


Esther Osborne as “Elsa” in “Lohengrin.” 


On Right: 
field, Who Sang “Ortrud” in the Recent Minneapolis Presentation of Wagner’s 
Opera 


Arabel Merri- 


on the operatic stage. It was by far her 
most favorable appearance in the Twin 
Cities. Her conception was refined and 
dignified and her portrayal clear. Mrs. 
Merrifield’s début must be counted a per- 
sonal success as well as one for Miss 
Osborne, to whom the contralto ascribes 
the measure of accomplishment attained. 
Wonderfully gifted with a voice of re- 
markable range, in which there lie many 
tones of deep and beautiful quality, with 
resonance and a feeling for action carry- 
ing conviction, Mrs. Merrifield’s work 
was a feature of the evening. Dr. More- 
house was in excellent voice and sang 
exceedingly well. 

The work of Louis Kreidler was dis- 
tinctive. Vocally and histrionically it 
was that of the artist of attainments. 
The high baritone voice was true, clear, 
musical and dramatically expressive. 
Mr. Kreidler’s engagement gave strength 
and authority to the performance. Mr. 
Cochems was suffering from an aggra- 
vating throat disorder which he over- 
came, to considerable extent, in a con- 
siderate willingness to keep the engage- 
ment. 

To Ernst Knoch fell the responsibility 
and credit of welding together various 
factors into one cohesive unit. The audi- 
ence received him cordially while Dr. 
Kraus insisted upon sharing with him 
and the principals the honors of the 
occasion. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra’s eighteenth popular concert was full 
of joy and freshness. Much of the music 
was descriptive and all of it suggestive 
of awakening life. The following pro- 
gram was played: 


“March of the Dwarfs,’”’ from the Ballet 
“Laurin,’’ Moszkowski; Overture, ‘In Spring- 
time,” Goldmark; “Angelus,” from Sym- 
phony No. 3, Hadley; Variations on a Rococo 
Theme, for ’cello and orchestra, Tschaikow- 
sky; Ballet Suite, from “Prince Igor,’ Boro- 
dine; Two Melodies for String Orchestra, 
“Heartwounds” and “Spring,” Grieg; Sym- 


phonic Poem, “The River Moldau,’” Smetana 


Cornelius van Vliet was the popular 
soloist. The symphony concert on Fri- 
day night was the occasion for a re- 
newed acquaintance with the Sibelius 
Symphony No. 1, in E Minor, an ac- 
quaintance which bears the test of repe- 
tition with increasing satisfaction. The 
Overture, “Prince Hal,” Op. 51, by David 
Stanley Smith, was of quite another tyne 
but enjoyable on its own plane. Kath- 
leen Parlow was extremely successful in 
her performance of the Max Bruch G 
Minor Concerto. Certainty of purpose 
and efficiency, set in an atmosphere of 
charm, was a convincing attribute of her 
accomplishment. Her loudly demanded 
encore number was the Bach Air on the 
G string. F. L. C. B 
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MARGARETE MATZENAUERS 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 


OPERATIC SEASON IN AMERICA 


Her tremendous achievements in the dramatic soprano roles of SANTUZZA and BRUNNHILDE 
and in the mezzo réles of BRANGAENE, ORTRUD and AZUCENA. 


“FROM A GERMAN CONTRALTO ROLE OF BRANGAENE TO A SICILIAN SOPRANO, 
IS AREMARKABLE JOURNEY, YET SHE ACCOMPLISHED THE ASCENT VERY SUCCESS- 





FULLY.” (H.E. Krehbiel in the Tribune.) 





PRESS COMMENTS 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Mme. Matzenauer’s voice seemed at times a little overpowerful for the ex- 
pression of the pathetic heroine’s grief, BUT HER INTERPRETATION WAS 
IMPRESSIVE.—New York American. 

Margaret Matzenauer as Santuzza gave as commanding an exposition of the 
character that SHE MUST BE CONSIDERED FIRST. Other German singers 
in this part, such as Johanna Gadski and Emmy Destinn, have shown their ability 
to get under the Sicilian skin, and once there was a Milka Ternina, but Mme. 
Matzenauer may challenge comparison with the greatest and best of them. HER 
IMPERSONATION WAS VIVID, ABSORBING, CONVINCING. Her 
make-up and facial expression were a marvel. HER SINGING WAS IM- 
PECCABLE. NOTHING THAT SHE HAS DONE SO FAR IS MORE 
PRAISEWORTHY. Thank you, Mme. Matzenauer; perhaps this revelation of 
your powers will call to the attention of Mr. Gatti-Casazza that he need not go 
far afield for a Carmen —New York Evening World. 

Considering the fact that on the previous evening, Mme. Matzenauer had 
sung the contralto role of Brangaene in Tristan und Isolde, HER SINGING 
OF THE DRAMATIC SOPRANO ROLE OF SANTUZZA LAST NISHT 
WAS SOMETHING OF A FEAT. She acquitted herself with credit in singing 
and in acting —New York Herald. 

The singing of Mme. Matzenauer as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana was 
marked by GREAT DRAMATIC FERVOR AND A PERFECTION OF 
TECHNIQUE that outshone anything she has done in this respect this season— 
New York W orld. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza may well congratulate himself on having SO VERSA- 
TILE AN ARTIST AS MARGARET MATZENAUER in his company. She 
looked surprisingly well as Santuzza and gave an impersonation of Mascagni’s 
heroine that from a musical as well as from an histrionic point of view was 
FORCEFUL AND CONVINCING.—New York Press. 

In Cavalleria, Mme. Matzenauer sang as Santuzza, giving to the role NOT 
ONLY A FLOOD OF TONE, but also the anguish that belongs to it—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

MME. MATZENAUER SCORED A TRIUMPH SINGING SANTUZZA. 
She undertook the remarkable journey of coming up from a German Contralto 
of the night before, when she sang Brangaene, to a Sicilian soprano. YET SHE 
ACCOMPLISHED THE ASCENT, IF ASCENT IT MAY BE CALLED, 
MOST SUCCESSFULLY, SINGING THE MUSIC SKILFULLY AND 
WELL. There was in her acting, too, an admirable simulation of the pathos of 
the part.—New York Tribune. 
~ The principal interest attaching to the performance of Mascagni’s opera was 
that Mme. Matzenauer appeared for the first time as Santuzza. SHE WAS 
IMPRESSIVE. HER ACTING, INCLUDING FACIAL EXPRESSION, 
WAS FORCEFUL, AND IN APPEARANCE SHE IDENTIFIED HERSELF 
SUCCESSFULLY WITH THE CHARACTER. Her voice was heavier in 
quality than the sopranos generally heard in the part, but this 18 a change to 
which the public might accustom itself—New York Times. 

MME. MATZENAUER’S LOVELY VOICE OVERSHADOWED THE 
MUSIC OF SANTUZZA. SHE IS CAPABLE OF SUCH TREMENDOUS 
ACHIEVEMENTS that her ability more than dominated her opportunities.— 
New York Journal of Commerce, 

MME. MATZENAUER won handily with full “Cavalleria” honors. THAT 
OPULENT VOICE was a match for Mascagni’s organ-toned Easter hymn and 
intermezzo. She not only acted superbly, BUT IN FACIAL EXPRESSION 
ALONE PROVED HERSELF THE LITTLE MARY PICKFORD OF 
GRAND OPERA.—New York Evening Sun. 

Mme. Matzenauer on the whole IMPERSONATED THE ROLE ADMIR- 
ABLY, singing most of the music well, and acting with fine dramatic feeling.— 
New York Sun. 

Mme. Matzenauer SANG SANTUZZA WELL and acted with fine dramatic 
feeling —New York Globe. 

MADAME MATZENAUER WAS THE HEROINE OF THE DOUBLE 
BILL, CAVALLERIA AND PAGLIACCT, last night at the Metropolitan. She 
appeared as Santuzza in Cavalleria, and nut ANOTHER LEAF TO HER 
LAURELS.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


WALKUERE 
THE MOST IMPRESSIVE FIGURE IN THE PERFORMANCE was the 
Brunnhilde of Madame Margarete Matzenauer—New York American. 
The Brunnhilde was Mme. Matzenauer, and THIS REMARKABLE SINSER 
\GAIN GAVE PROOF OF HER UNUSUAL POWERS.—New York Tribune. 
The titular Walkyr of the evening was THAT VERSATILE SINGER, 
MME. MARGARETE MATZENAUER, whose Brunnhilde was as good as, 


usual—New York Sun. 


SOME OF THE MOST BOISTEROUS APPLAUSIVE OUTBURSTS 
WERE AIMED AT MME. MARGARETE MATZENAUER, whose admirers 
showed a disposition to clap their hands at inopportune times.—New York Press. 


The glorious role of Brunnhilde fell to THE VERSATILE MADAME MAT- 
ZENAUER, WHO DID IT HONOR in spite of the Gadski tradition—New 
York Telepraph. 


MARGARETE MATZENAUER WAS THE DOMINATING PERSON- 
ALITY in a worthy presentation of “Die Walkuere.” THIS ARTIST IS 
SINGING BETTER THAN EVER and her impersonation of Wagner’s greatest 
heroine, brilliantly sung, was appealing and effective—New York Evening 
World. 

MARGARET MATZENAUER DEMONSTRATED LAST EVENING 
THAT SHE CAN SING THE DIFFICULT ROLE OF BRUNNHILDE AS 
FEW OTHERS CAN. She was cast in one of her most successful parts to the 
great delight of the large audience of worshippers at the shrine of the German 
master.—New York Commercial. 

MADAME MATZENAUER SANG BRUNNHILDE WITH MAGNIFI- 
CENT QUALITY AND POWER. The Ho-jo-to-ho cry was thrilling, and her 
solemn prophecy to Siegmund was given with exceptional nobility and beauty of 
voice and remarkable and eloquent dramatic force—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


LOHENGRIN 


Mme. Matzenauer appeared as Ortrud. SHE WAS IN GLORIOUS VOICE, 
acted with thrilling power and intensity, and made each action, gesture or move- 
ment significant—New York American. 

Margaret Matzenauer by her impassioned declamation and BY HER GOOD 
SINGING, MADE ORTRUD THE COMMANDING FIGURE. She was the 
cause of a serious breach in German opera ettiquette, the audience in the second 
act interrupting the action by a storm of applause for her.—New York Evening 
W orld. 

THE ORTRUD OF MME, MATZENAUER WAS THE MOST FORCE- 
FUL CHARACTER IN THE PERFORMANCE. This fine artist was AT 


HER BEST in a role which fits splendidly her admirable resources —New York 
W orld. 

We had Matzenauer as Ortrud. HER BLUSHING HONORS ARE THICK 
UPON HER. How really fine she was, and how spontaneously THE HOUSE 
ROSE TO HER.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 


The singing of the Brangaene by Mme. Matzenauer was of OPULENT 
BEAUTY OF TONE—New York Times. 

Matzenauer’s Brangaene is one of her best parts, and in the song from the 
tower, HER VOICE RANG OUT IN RICH BEAUTY.—New York Evening 
Post. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s singing of Brangaene WAS EXCEEDINGLY BEAU- 
TIFUL.—New York Evening Globe. 

Margaret Matzenauer as Brangaene sounded the warning from the tower 
WITH LUSCIOUS BEAUTY OF VOICE.—New York Evening World. 

Mme. Matzenauer WAS A SPLENDID BRANGAENE.—New York World 

Of Mme. Matzenauer’s Brangaene only praise can be spoken. SHE SANG 
THE MUSIC IN STYLE AND VOICE THAT PASSES ALL PRAISE.— 
New York Tribune. 

Mme. Matzenauer SANG BRANGAENE ADMIRABLY.—New York 
Herald. 

Mme. Matzenauer, whose versatility this seasun is bewildering, sang Bran 
gaene WITH OPULENT VOICE and superb dramatic power.—New York 
American, 


TROVATORE 


The role of Azucena was entrusted to Mme. Matzenauer, whose repertory is 
extensive. SHE WAS PARTICULARLY ADMIRABLE IN HER DRA 
MATIC DECLAMATION.—New York Sun. 

Mme. Matzenauer again demonstrated HER HIGH RANK AS AN ARTIST 
WHO HAS A KEEN SENSE OF HOW TONE SHOULD BE MADE, and 
the demands of fitting interpretations of the fluent arias of Azucena.—New York 
W orld. 


Margaret Matzenauer was the Azucena. SHE GAVE A VIVID IMPER- 
SONATION OF THE GYPSY, VOCALLY AND HISTRIONICALLY. 
MAKING A DEEP IMPRESSION.—New York Evening World. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s Azucena was dramatic.—New York Herald. 

Mme. Matzenauer SANG THE MUSIC BEAUTIFULLY and her acting 
was superb.—New York Commercial. 

It was the first time that Mme. Matzenauer had sung the role of Azucena 
here, and VOCALLY AND DRAMATICALLY she was excellent—New York 
Evening Telegram. 





For Concerts and Recitals, address HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MISS HINKLE WINS 


LOS ANGELES PRAISE 


First Appearance in California 
City—Berlioz Symphony on 
Orchestra Program 





Los ANGELES, CAL., March 31.—Com- 
ing to Los Angeles with little advance 
blowing of trumpets, Florence Hinkle 
made a reputation in the first five min- 
utes of her recital at the Philharmonic 
course of concerts last Tuesday night at 
Trinity Auditorium. The good-sized au- 
dience was highly delighted with the 
sheer beauty of Miss Hinkle’s tone and 
the delicious sweetness of her voice, com- 
bined with its perfect control, mark her 


as a singer among a thousand. An en- 
tire stranger to her audience, she con- 
quered it with the compelling power of 
beauty, and the result was that at the 
end of the program her hearers would 
not depart without two additional num- 
bers. In future seasons, the announce- 
ment of Miss Hinkle’s singing will be 
sufficient to secure a ready welcome from 
the musical portion of this community. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
under Adolf Tandler, presented the rare- 
ly played Berlioz “Childe Harold” Sym- 
phony to two audiences last week, Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, at Trin- 
ity Auditorium. Rudolph Kopp was the 
viola soloist, playing the long viola réle 
in excellent style as to technique and in- 
terpretation. The orchestra also played 
the MacDowell Second Indian Suite with 
impressive brilliancy and closed the pro- 
gram with the “Tannhauser” Overture. 

On the previous Saturday the orchestra 
was heard in a popular program, which 
featured as_ soloists Mrs. Catharine 
Shank, soprano, and Axel Simonsen, vio- 
loncellist, ‘playing the Bruch “Kol Ni- 
drei” variations. The whole program 
was delightful. It introduced a new 
overture by Morton F. Mason, organist 
of the Pasadena Presbyterian Church and 
for many years bassoon player in this 
same orchestra. 





“Tale of Old Japan” Among Interesting 
Music for Ithaca Festival 


ItHAcA, N. Y., April 1.—Among the 
interesting musical features of the Elev- 
enth Annual Music Festival at Cornell 
University, April 27-29, will be the pres- 
entation of the Coleridge-Taylor cantata, 
“A Tale of Old Japan” and the mystery 
cantata by Gabriel Pierné, “The Children 
of Bethlehem.” Among the soloists who 
will appear with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at the three festival concerts 
are Mme. Schumann-Heink, Anito Rio, 
Emma Roberts, David Bispham, Arthur 
Middleton, Paul Althouse and Grace Bon- 
ner Williams. 





Laura Littlefield in Recitals at Harvard 
and Radcliffe 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs., March 30.—Laura 
Littlefield, the Boston soprano, gave an 
interesting performance in a program of 
Schubert, Schumann and Franz songs be- 
fore the students of Harvard University 
on Saturday evening. On the Monday 
evening following Mrs. Littlefield gave 
the same program before the students of 
Radcliffe College, and at both concerts 
there was a large representation of the 
student bodies. Mrs. Littlefield is an ac- 
complished singer. 











Concerts in Ten States in 
Tour of Julia Claussen 
































Above: Mme. Claussen in 

Omaha; on Left: A New 
Portrait of the Singer; 
on Right: Mme. Claussen 
and Her Husband, Capt. 
Theodore Claussen, in Wild 
West Costume 
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pany, and Marcel Charlier, 
conductor of French opera 
for the same company. Char- 
lier is now on his way back 
from France. Miss Claussen, 
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IGH boots, jungle costumes, golf 


sticks, tennis racquets, rifles and 
fishing tackle figure prominently in the 
preparations which Mme. Julia Claussen 
is making for her four-and-a-half 
months’ Chautauqua tour. Even horses 
are being arranged for in those towns 
where Mme. Claussen will have a few 
extra hours to spend in recreation. 

Capt. Theodore Claussen, husband of 
the famous Swedish contralto and a 
member of the Swedish naval reserve, is 
busy oiling and polishing his rifles, se- 
lecting flies for fishing tackle and doing 
everything to make it possible for him- 
self and Mme. Claussen to derive the 
greatest amount of pleasure from their 
tour. Meanwhile Mme. Claussen is busy 
planning her costumes, writing to her 
friends, arranging her programs, and 
last, but not least, practising several 
hours each day. 

“We expect to bring some baby alli- 
gators and terrapins back with us from 
Florida,” Captain Claussen told me, 
“and we hope to go snake hunting for 
mocassins while we are in the South. 
’Possum dinners sound good to us, too, 
and we hope to tree an opossum and 
have it served up in real Southern 
style.” 

The Claussens will be accompanied on 
their trip by Pierre Henrotte, a concert- 
master of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 


the diva’s daughter, will ac- 
company the party during 
part of the trip. 

The entire circuit will be traveled in a 
private car fitted with everything found 
in the best hotels—dining room, parlor, 
piano, talking-machine, library. The 
large number of concerts to be given 
during the trip—126—made it necessary 
to have such a car, for it would be im- 
possible for a prima donna to stand the 
strain of going back and forth to hotels, 
packing and unpacking trunks, changing 
clothes, and giving concerts every day 
for four and a half months. 

Beginning April 20, Mme. Claussen 
will give concerts in Florida, Georgia, 
South and North Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois, finishing her tour with a concert 
in Chicago. Most of the concerts will be 
given in tents, and during the summer 
some of the concerts will be sung in the 
open air. 

Captain and Mme. Claussen are buy- 
ing high boots preparatory to a canoe 
trip in the Southern swamps when the 
contralto’s Chautauqua engagements will 
allow opportunity for such an adventure. 
Mme. Claussen has the instinct of an 
explorer, and never allows herself to be 
left out when any thrills or excitement 
are toward. F. W. 





John S. Thiemeyer, the teacher of 
piano and organ in Washington, D. C., 
recently gave a studio recital in which 
the participants were Mr. Thiemeyer, 
Mrs. Florence Noack-Howard, May Kel- 
ler, Vera Ellett, H. Hoffman and O. Com- 
stock. 


KELLY CONDUCTS HIS 
OMAHA FAREWELL 


Choir Gives Last Concert Before 
Director’s Departure for 
Chicago 


OMAHA, NEsB., March 23.—The nine- 
teenth concert of the Mendelssohn Choir, 
and only one during this its eighth sea- 
son, took place on Tuesday evening at 
the Boyd Theater and excited unusual 
interest by reason of its being the last 
previous to the departure of its con- 
ductor, Thomas J. Kelly, for Chicago. 
It was determined that the work this 
year be given over entirely to a cappella 
music, in which the choir has long ex- 
celled. The program of Tuesday eve- 


ning held many severe tests, as the an- 
them for the “Faithful Departed” by 
Tschaikowsky and Lucas’s dramatic set- 
ting of Poe’s “Bells,” in which unusual 
harmonies and _ progressions abound. 
Throughout some twelve numbers Mr. 
Kelly achieved most artistic results. 
The tone quality was good always, and 
the balance excellent, while the attacks 
left nothing to be desired, the enuncia- 
tion was distinct and the shading was 
invariably in keeping with the spirit of 
the composition. The large audience was 
most enthusiastic over Mr. Kelly’s work 
with his faithful forces. While invisible 
on this occasion much praise must be 
given Marie Bush, the choir accompanist. 
Julia Claussen was the soloist of the 
evening, singing an aria from Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba” and a group each of 
English, Swedish and German _ songs. 
She was most warmly received and 
forced to respond each time to prolonged 
applause, on one occasion turning and 
singing directly to the choir—a gracious 
act much appreciated. Mme. Claussen 
was ably supported by her accompanist, 
Eleanor Scheib. E. L. W 








Many Events on Musical Calendar at 
University of Illinois 


CHIcaGo, ILtu., April 3.—A concert by 
the University Military Band, a faculty 
recital and several organ recitals have 
been included in the music for March at 
the University of Illinois. The concert 
by the Military Band, A. A. Harding, 
conductor, had as soloists Marie Ludwig, 
harp; Wayne I. Kirby, cornet, and Miles 
J. McCelland, euphonium. At the fac- 
ulty concert, given March 21, Bertha 
Davis, soprano; Edna A. Treat, pianist; 
Henri J. Van den Berg, pianist, and 
George Foss Schwartz, ’cellist, gave a 
well arranged and artistically presented 
program. The Sunday afternoon organ 
recitals by J. Lawrence Erb were contin- 
ued at the Auditorium during the month. 


Give Music for Social Club of Depart- 
ment of Interior 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Those 
who furnished the delightful program at 
the recent meeting of the Home Club 
were Mrs. Hugh A. Brown, soprano; Nan 
Fields, contralto; Roy Gilder, tenor; Mrs. 
James Loving, pianist; Paul Koester, 
‘cello, and Mrs. Bruce Smith, George Wil- 
son and Howard T. Wood, accompanists. 
The Home Club is the social side of the 
Department of the Interior, under the 
direct patronage of Secretary and Mrs. 
Lane, 








Who Poputlarized Silhouettes ? 








From “Life” 
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One of the inhaling rooms at the Salso- 
maggiore Institute. Left to right, Homer 
Samuels, Mr. Dufft, Mme. Duchéne, Mar- 
tinelli, Emmy Destinn, Dr. Dalla-Chiara. 
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Same room during Salsomaggiore “dry 
fog” treatment. 


The Salsomaggiore Institute 
Left to right, G. Martinelli, Mme. Duchéne, Dr. Dalla-Chiara, Homer Samuels, Emmy Destinn 


New Scientific Discovery Brings Salsomaggiore 
Treatment to America 


Henceforth it is unnecessary to go to Salsomaggiore, the 
famous Italian Spa, to be cured of diseases of the nose and 
throat, to rid one’s self of catarrh of the respiratory passages, 
to strengthen the vocal cords and to purify the system in 
general. 


An establishment for the Salsomaggiore treatment has 
recently been installed at 235 W. 72d Street, New York, 
and others will be installed in principal cities of the United 
States. 


The Salsomaggiore waters, which have acquired world- 
wide fame owing to their effectiveness in treating the above 
stated ailments, are shipped here in large demijohns and are 
reduced by means of a special process to a powder-like dust 
of extreme fineness which penetrates deeply into the respira- 
tory tract and pulmonary alveoli. This dust is projected by 
various openings into the inhalation rooms, where in less 
than ten minutes it forms a fog so thick that one cannot see 
a yard before him. The fog is neither vaporization nor 
nebulization; contains no moisture and will not dampen 
clothing. It is composed of the mineral constituents of the 
natural water of Salsomaggiore, which enter the blood sys- 
tem through the lungs. 


It has been proved that the “dry fog”’ is a powerful treat- 
ment for diseases of the nose, larynx, bronchi, and some 
remarkable results have been obtained in the treatment of 
the voice for singers. 


Many well-known singers, among whom might be men- 
tioned Emmy Destinn, Martinelli, Duchéne, Althouse, Rossi, 


Grace La Rue, etc., have taken the treatment and are very 
enthusiastic in its praise. 


The Institution is under the personal direction of Doctor 
Dalla-Chiara, who has a high professional standing in Italy, 
where he was for sixteen years the appointed physician of 
the Duchess of Genoa, mother of the Queen of Italy, and 
who holds the decoration of the S. S. Maurizio e Lazzaro, 
which was conferred upon him by King Victor Emanuel for 
his services in the royal family. 


Dr. Herbert Constable is the consulting physician, and all 
physicians have the privilege of personally supervising the 
treatment of patients whom they send. 


What the Artists Say: 


“That Salsomaggiore ‘Dry Fog’ is a great boon to singers 
I can testify by my own experience. When one must travel 
a great deal, as I have this year, and is obliged to undergo 
changes in climate which are trying for the voice, it is doubly 
to be appreciated. Whenever | experience any irritation in 
the throat, or the first stages of a cold I go at once to the 
Salsomaggiore Institute and find that one sitting is usually 
enough to relieve any unpleasantness. | cannot recommend 
it too highly as a means of keeping the voice at all times in 


excellent condition. 
(Signed) EMMY DESTINN.” 


“When affected with any disagreeable symptoms in my 
throat I have found that the Salsomaggiore ‘Dry Fog’ 
achieves marvellous results. 


(Signed) G. MARTINELLI.” 


Address: The Salsomaggiore Institute, 235 West 72d Street, New York 


DR. DALLA-CHIARA 
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STOKOWSKI PLAYERS 
HEARD IN BALTIMORE 


Mme. Zeisler Warmly Greeted— 
Demonstrate Work of 
Music Settlement 


BALTIMORE, MpD., March 24.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
conductor, gave a concert at the Lyric on 
Wednesday evening, March 22, Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler, the distinguished 
pianist, being the assisting soloist. This 
concert was to test the advisability of in- 
cluding this city among the series of pro- 
posed engagements for next season. Al- 
though the reception given to Mr. Sto- 
kowski and his admirable body of musi- 
‘ians must have been enlivening in its en- 
thusiasm, in the point of numbers the 
audience did not meet expectations. 

A program of unusual interest enabled 
the audience to appreciate the artistic 
standards which prevail in the perform- 
ance of this excellently drilled organiza- 
tion. The energetic conductor, who dis- 
played his prodigious memory by direct- 
ing without score, gave every evidence 
of authoritative command in the César 
franck Symphony in D minor, the De- 
bussy nocturnes, “Nuages” and “Fétes,” 
and the “Vorspiel” und “Liebestod,” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” In the Rubinstein 
Concerto Mme. Zeisler made a splendid 
mpression with her vigorous and tem- 
peramental interpretation and was given 
rounds of applause. 

“An Evening of Music” was given in 
the home of Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs 
by the two orchestras and several of the 
students of the Music School Settlement. 
This occasion demonstrated the many- 
sided activities of the school and the 
ideals being inculeated. The orchestras 
are under the direction of Franz C. 
sornschein, who has developed the young 
musicians to a point where their work 
holds interest for its spirited enthusiasm 
and effective tone-quality. In a brief talk 
Mr. Bornschein outlined the nature of 
the work at the Music School Settlement, 
and told of the great interest that has 
been aroused. Lily Bartholomay is su- 
perintendent of the school, and Mrs. E. 
Schenck president of the board of direc- 
tors, 

A song recital at the Peabody Con- 
ervatory of Music, on Thursday evening, 
March 23, served as the début of Georgia 
Nelsen Mason, soprano, who has had her 
entire musical training at this institution. 
She displayed a voice of much promise, 
her tone being full and resonant. Harold 
Randolph, director of the Conservatory, 
vas the accompanist. 

[he nineteenth Peabody recital was 
viven on Friday afternoon, March 24, by 
the Flonzaley Quartet. This concert held 
especial interest, as it gave local music 
levotees their first impressions of the 
vork of Igor Stravinsky, the Russian 
omposer whose efforts are arousing so 
nuch discussion. Although the first of the 
three pieces had to be repeated and the 
thers were applauded, the appreciation 
vas more a matter of recognition to the 
piayers for offering a novelty than an 
‘pproval of musical worth. The Schubert 
ind the Beethoven quartets were played 

th many individual and emotional 

iches and with sharply defined dynamic 

ntrasts. F. C. B. 

















NORTHAMTON PLAYERS GIVE MUSICAL 
DRAMATIZATION OF LEACOCK POEM 

















Scene in “The Romance of a Marionette,” Which Was Given a Musical Setting by Blanche Goode of Smith College Music 


ORTHAMPTON, MASS., March 30. 
—The musical setting for the poem 
by Stephen Leacock, “The Romance of 
a Marionette,” was heard here recently 


at the fourth private performance of the 
Northampton Players, given in the minia- 
ture theater at the home of George B. 


McCallum. 
Duzer, Mr. Allen, Miss 


Miss Van 
Coates and Mr. Swem appeared as 


Department 


Stage Manager, Pierrot, Pierrette and 
Harlequin. Music for the poem was 
composed by Blanche Goode, of the de- 
partment of music at Smith College, and 
was descriptive throughout, the pierrot 
waltz predominating, and a fantastic lit- 
tle funeral march ending the piece. The 
meeting of Pierrot and Pierrette, their 
dance, the love scene, the separation, the 
suicide of Pierrot and the remorse of 
Pierrette and Harlequin are delightfully 


depicted in the music which Miss Goode 
has done for the poem. 

The silent acting of marionettes was 
most effectively done, and the whole plan 
of the piece, music, costuming and stage 
settings, were the work of the Northamp- 
ton Players, whose productions this sea- 
son have been declared by critics on a 
par with the best that the players at 
the famous Bandbox Theater of New 
York are presenting. 





HEDWIG REICHER’S RECITAL 





Actress Assisted by Mildred Dilling, 
Harpist, in Unique Performance 


Hedwig Reicher, the actress, gave a 
dramatic recital at the Bandbox The- 
ater, New York, on Thursday afternoon, 
March 30. Miss Reicher was assisted 
by Mildred Dilling, the harpist, who sup- 


plied some very colorful and atmospheric 
accompaniments for the poems and ap- 
peared in two solo numbers, Chopin’s C 
Minor Prelude and Tournier’s “Prelude 
et danse.” In the latter number only 
was Miss Dilling seen by the audience 
as well as heard, and she was most 
heartily welcomed for her graceful and 


exceedingly artistic performance. It is 
not always a simple matter for a soloist 
so to subdue his playing that it becomes 
merely a part of a general, artistic back- 
ground, but Miss Dilling succeeded ad- 
mirably in furnishing this service when 
it was required of her. 

Miss Reicher, who began her career 
on the German stage, is undoubtedly one 
of the most gifted actresses before the 
public at the present time. Although one 
may question her fitness for portraying 
comedy, her ability as a tragedienne is 
far and above criticism. She portrays 
the artful Salomé with as much skill as 
she does the hapless prophet in the 
Wilde poem. Her finest offerings were 
Heine’s “Don Ramiro” in German, an old 
Scotch ballad, which must have sounded 
familiar to David Bispham, who was on 


hand to hear it, and a magnificent read 
ing of Oscar Wilde’s “Salome.” Miss 
Reicher’s readings, Miss Dilling’s play- 
ing and the artistic settings were great 
ly enjoyed by an audience that left few 
vacant seats in the Bandbox. H. B. 





Stimulated Interest in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I hand you herewith my check to cover 
my renewal subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA for another year. I will add 
that in the four years I have taken your 
excellent journal, it has stimulated my in- 
terest in music more than any other fac- 
tor. 

Yours very truly, 
STERLING S. HARRIs. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., March 10, 1916. 
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DULUTH ACCLAIMS 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


Huge Audience Welcomes Dam- 
rosch Players—Conclude Series 
of Twilight Concerts 


DuLuUTH, MINN., March 29.—The New 
New York Symphony Orchestra concert 
given last night at the New Armory 
Building was the greatest musical treat 
in years. Duluth has seldom seen a 
larger, more representative, or more 


genuinely enthusiastic audience. The 
concert closed the Matinee Musicale sea- 
son. 

Classicism, represented by the Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 2, opened the 
program. Grainger’s “British Folk 
Songs” and ancient melodies of Ireland, 
and extreme modernism of Debussy and 
Richard Strauss, with excerpts from 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” (Mr. Damrosch’s 
own music, played by request), proved 
numbers of wonderful variety and 
beauty. 

The “Request Program,” given by the 
Duluth Orchestra Sunday afternoon at 
the New Armory, concluded the series of 
“Twilight Concerts” for this season, and 
was heard by an audience of nearly 3000, 
the largest of the season. The featured 
number on the program was Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, of which two parts 
were played: “Anitra’s Dance” and “In 
the Hall of the Mountain King.” 





Overture to William Tell was given 
a fine interpretation. Halvorsen’s artist- 
ically barbaric “Entrance of the Bojars” 
aroused prolonged applause, forcing Mr. 
Bradbury to repeat the final movement. 
The largo from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony was given a most consistent 
and poetic reading. 

Duluth’s favorite violinist, Valborg 
Gunderson Finkelson, was the soloist, 
playing the extremely difficult “Gypsy 
Melodies” of Sarasate with brilliancy of 
style and beautiful tone. She added 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” 

The Orchestra has been a great suc- 
cess during its brief season and the edu- 
cational work accomplished through the 
introduction of soloists performing on in- 
struments not heard before as solo in- 
struments in Duluth has been a note- 
worthy feature. B. S. R. 





Grace Bonner Williams Wins Laurels 
with Connecticut Chorus 


Boston, March 31.—Grace Bonner 
Williams, the distinguished oratorio and 


“concert soprano of this city, sang with 


the Bass Clef Club of Norwich, at a con- 
cert given in the New London, Conn., 
Vocational School Auditorium, on Tues- 
day evening, March 21. The club, under 
the leadership of Charles D. Geer, sang a 
miscellaneous array of male choruses, 
and Mrs. Williams was heard in an aria 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and 
in groups of English, French and Ger- 
man songs. The artistic and musicianly 
performance of Mrs. Williams was pro- 
nounced as being without rival at New 
London concerts during the winter. 
W. Hz. L. 





MERO MAKES HER 
DEBUT IN DAYTON 


Creates Brilliant Impression in 
Club Recital—Stock Ends 
Civic Course 





DAYTON, OHI0, April 1.—On Tuesday 
at the Victoria Yolanda Méré appeared 
for the first time in Dayton in a piano 
recital under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Music Club. Before a large 
audience this brilliant and accomplished 
pianist created a veritable furore by her 
artistic work. Her program included 
both the classic and modern composers 
and she closed her program with a Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody played as_ she 
alone can play it. This aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and in response to 


the insistent applause she played a brill- 
iant waltz of Chopin. 


chestra under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Stock. The program included: 

Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, Elgar’s 
“‘The Wand of Youth,’’ Dohnanyi’s Suite, Op. 
19, and five ‘“‘Scenes de Ballet’ of Glazounoff. 

The orchestra as usual played excep- 
tionally well. The soloist was Harry 
Weisbach, concert-master, who played 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto for violin 
with beautiful tone and musicianly style. 

As a preliminary to the concert an 
illuminative lecture was given on Thurs- 
day last by Louis Victor Saar of the Col- 
lege of Music, Cincinnati, on the Schu- 
mann symphonies. 

“Women in Music” was the subject 
of a lecture-recital of the Woman’s Music 
Club, Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. Payson 
Gregg Gray was the lecturer and she 
spoke especially of Harriet Ware and 
Mrs. Pearl K. Runyan, the latter a local 
composer. Mrs. Orianna Jennison and 
Mrs. Fred Funkhouser gave a group of 
interesting songs of Mrs. Runyan, and 
Blanche Yeager Williams and Mary 
Goode Royal sang Miss Ware’s song 
cycle, “A Day in Arcady.” Assisting on 
the program were Etheldine Coate, 
Every Tate, Sarah D. Silberman, Edith 
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JAPANESE APPLAUD 
OPERA IN PORTLAND 


Their Own Miura the Magnet— 
Pavlowa Troupe Makes 
Oregon Visit 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 25.—Portland 
has had the musical treat of the season 
in the visit of the Pavlowa troupe. On 
I'riday evening, the Boston Grand Opera 
Company gave a wonderful presentation 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” with Maggie 
Teyte, Zenatello, Graham Marr and José 
Mardones. Miss Teyte had been heard 
in Portland in concert, so her splendid 
singing was no surprise, while her por- 
trayal of the réle met the approval of the 
most exacting critics. Zenatello won 
the audience at once with his rich, mellow 
voice, while Graham Marr is a baritone 
of extraordinary ability. Probably no 
bass who has visited this city ever cre- 
ated such a favorable impression as José 
Mardones. The opera was magnificently 
staged. 

On Saturday “Madama Butterfly” was 
given and the interest centered in Tam- 
aki Miura. As on the preceding evening, 
the theater was packed. Portland is the 
home of many Japanese of the better 
class and many of these were present to 
greet their little countrywoman, who won 
the hearts of all who saw her. Riccardo 
Martin and Thomas Chalmers received 
their share of appreciation. Elvira 
Leveroni as Suzuki displayed a voice of 
exceptional beauty. 

“La Boheme,” on Saturday evening, 
closed the season and special interest was 
felt in the appearance of Felice Lyne, 
whose early home was in this State. She 
was the guest of relatives here and sev- 





eral social functions were given in her 
honor. As Mimi she scored a big tri- 
umph. The others in the cast were Olivet 
Marcel, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Graham 
Marr, José Mardones, Giorgio Pulito and 
Paolo Ananian, all of whom filled their 
réles with perfect understanding. 

The orchestra, under the splendid di- 
rection of Roberto Moranzoni, was su- 
perb. The Pavlowa Imperial Ballet 
Russe added much to the already perfect 
treat. 

Jocelyn Foulkes gave an interesting 
talk on “L’Amore dei Tre Re” for the 
Music Appreciation Club last Monday 
evening. H. C. 





Paderewski Refuses Aid in Mme. Ranke’s 
Concert 

Ignace Jan Paderewski did not appear 
on March 29 at the third Wednesday 
morning concert given by Mme. L. Ranke 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, although 
his name was on the program, but placed 
there, it is said, without his consent. 
Later Mrs. Paderewski, through her hus- 
band’s secretary, explained that the pian- 
ist had refused to play at the concert, 
which was announced as in aid of “poor 
little children of Poland.” The Polish 
Victims’ Relief Fund, No. 33 West Forty- 
second Street, said it had withheld in- 
dorsement of Mme. Ranke in her plan 
to raise money for Polish children on a 
zommission basis. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
had been announced for a previous con- 
cert in Mme. Ranke’s series, but without 
the consent of herself or her managers, 
it is said, and she did not appear. 


Why He Weeps 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


After reading two numbers of your 
paper, I weep to think that more than 
twenty-two volumes have been published 
before I made its acquaintance. 

Kindly enter my subscription. 
check. 





Inclose 


Yours truly, 
W. G. GIBSON. 
Bridgeville, Pa., March 28, 1916. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Lilli Lehmann Extends Open Invitation to Professional Singers and Advanced Students to Attend 
Her Mozart Course in Salzburg—Former ’Cellist of Boston Symphony Orchestra Now Full- 
Fledged Conductor in German City—Felix Weingartner at Last Achieves Popular Success 
as a Composer—The House That Oscar Hammerstein Built in London Changes Hands Once 
More—While Dresden Approves d’Albert’s Latest Opera, Berlin Critics Object to Revival of 

| “Tiefland’’—English Musicians Again Discuss Question Whether German Music Should Be 

| Interned—Schools for Music-Engraving Opened for Women in Paris 

















he will be interesting to see how many 
singers will avail themselves of the 
rreat opportunity Lilli Lehmann is offer- 
ng them of imbibing the true traditions 
f Mozart singing at the source, in other 
vords, at the Mozarteum in Salzburg 
with Frau Lilli’ herself acting as 
high priestess. The offer holds good for 
the two months of July and August this 
‘oming summer and it is open to all pro- 
fessional singers and to advanced stu- 
lents as well. All of Mozart’s vocal 
cores are to be studied in the two 
months’ course and it is safe to assume 
that it will be a strenuous two months 
for those who try conscientiously to keep 
ip with Lilli. 

Under existing circumstances only 
German singers are likely to profit by 
this golden opportunity, but there are 
many of our American singers who would 
gladly bury themselves in lovely little 
Salzburg this summer for the privilege 
of plucking pearls of Mozartean wisdom 
from the great Empress of Song, if con- 
ditions were normal. 

* * * 

pA both regular and other- 

wise, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
hestra remember a young cellist of 
pronounced gifts whom Dr. Muck brought 
ver for the famous band under his direc- 
ion a few years ago and who demon- 
trated before his one season was over 
that the Herr Doktor was justified in 
ooking to him to act as his substitute 
onductor in case of emergency. His 
name was Otto Urack. He had been one 
f the most brilliant students at the 
Royal High School of Music in Char- 
otternburg-Berlin and it had been as- 

imed that a distinctive position as a 

ellist was the goal toward which he 
vas forging uhead. 

Now Urack is a full-fledged conductor. 
(hat is to say, his ’cello-soloing has been 
educed to the rank of the interest sec- 
nd in command, while he occupies a reg- 
ilar post as conductor at the Elberfeld 
Municipal Opera. It was probably his 
vertowering baton ambitions that kept 

from returning to the ranks of the 
Boston band. He seems to have gained 


atifying degree of recognition in the 
eld of larger possibilities which he has 
definitely entered. It will be recalled 


that it was by the ’cello route that Victor 

-. ; ‘ 
Herbert reached the directorship of an 

nestra. 
pee NEVADA, the daughter of 
the once illustrious American song- 
tre who took her stage name from 
of her native State, is to be the 
pal coloratura soprano of the short 
of opera Sir Thomas Beecham 
arranged for Manchester for the 
of May. The American Jeanne 
will also be one of’ the leading 
bers of the company. 

the main, this Manchester season 
duplicate the performances’ Sir 
as gave at the Shaftesbury Theater 
ndon through the first half of the 
It is rather singular to find 
Sebastian Bach’s “Phoebus and 


Pan” in the répertoire to help other short 
works fill out an evening’s bill. ° 
es .% 

T begins to look as though Felix von 
Weingartner had at last caught the 
popular fancy, in an operatic sense, with 


a 





novelty at the Darmstadt Ducal Opera, 
of which the Dalmatian conductor is the 
musical director, it has been produced 
at the Deutsche Opera in Charlotten- 
burg-Berlin and the lengthening list of 
other institutions that have fallen in line 
and arranged to stage it now includes 


Photo Bain News Service 


Dr. Stiedry, Recently Appointed Conductor at the Royal Opera House in Berlin 


his new opera, “Dame Kobold.” This 
may be a source of consolation to him 
for having to stand by helpless to pre 
vent his “Cain and Abel” from sinking 
inte a state of coma from which an 
awakening seems a very remote probabil 
ity indeed. 

gut with the pranksome “Dame Ko 
bold” it is another story. It may be that 
in this vein Weingartner is more at home 
than in Biblical territory, but, whatever 
the reason, he has succeeded here in writ 
ing an opera that is creating a demand 
for itself. Since the premiére of the 


the Munich Court Opera, the Grand 
Ducal Opera in Carlsruhe, the Municipal 
Opera in Diisseldorf and the Municipal 
Opera in Chemnitz. 

Weingartner may yet have the last 
word with those of his critics who have 
advised him to stick to his last, other 
wise his baton, and to stop wasting time 
on work for which he was less well en 
dowed. 


ND now, after a singularly varie 
gated career the London Opera 
House has again been sold, this time to 


Oswald Stoll, who is to make it a perma- 
nent home of variety. 

But what greater variety can be in 
store for the House That Oscar built 
than it has already experienced? It 
ran for two seasons under its original 
banner, the new works produced includ- 
ing Joseph Holbrook’s “Children of Don,” 
the “Don Quixote” of Massenet and “Quo 
Vadis?” of Jean Nougués. Then Mr. 
Hammerstein got rid of it and since that 
time it has seen a revue, a circus, a Rus- 
sian opera season, a pantomime, a 
“movie” show and “Charley’s Aunt!” 
Can “variety,” asks Musical News, go 
further? 

The price paid by Oswald Stoll is little 
more than one-quarter of what the build- 
ing cost Mr. Hammerstein. 

* * * 


W, probably, of those who heard 
Elisabeth Boehm van Endert on 


either of her two visits to this country ~ 


would suspect the lady of possessing any 
latent pronounced temperamental equip- 
ment for a convincing impersonation of 
Carmen. Yet this German soprano has 
lately appeared as the Bizet heroine with 
what is characterized as “extraordinary 
success” in German columns. Diisseldorf 
is the city that was the scene of her 
Carmen guest-engagement. 
* *« * 
ROM Dresden comes the news that 
Eugen d’Albert’s “Dead Eyes” have 
opened upon a friendly world at the 
Court Opera in the royal Saxon city on 
the Elbe. The composer was present and 
the audience called him before the cur- 
tain repeatedly. 

Meanwhile his first popular success, 
“Tiefland,” has for the first time found 
its way into the répertoire of the Berlin 
Royal Opera. It was at the now defunct 
Komische Oper, under the direction of 
Hans Gregor, now director of the Vienna 
Court Opera, that it made its successful 
run a few years ago, with the saucer- 
eyed Maria Labia in the one great réle 
of her career, Marta. The Deutsche 
Oper in Charlottenburg has more re- 
cently made it a successful feature of its 
repertoire and now to meet that com- 
petition for the public’s patronage the 
Royal Opera has made it one of this sea- 
son’s new productions. 

But, however the public may patron- 
ize “Tiefland,”’ Berlin critics do not ad- 
mire the work. They do not deny the 
dramatic effectiveness of the story, but 
they insist that the music is lacking in 
dramatic potency and originality, and 
now they find grounds for objecting to 
the work in the fact that it is not appre- 
priate to the spirit of serious times that 
urge consideration of nobler’ ethical 
sentiments. 

In the Royal Opera production the 
once-idolized Ernst Kraus and the Dutch 
soprano Lilly Hafgren-Waag have dis 
tinguished themselves as the Pedro and 
Marta. 


— EK of the degree-ridden British mu 
sicians may have received a_ jolt 
the other day when Charles Macpherson 
was appointed organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as Sir George Martin’s suc 
cessor, and thereby another cathedral 
organistship was added to the list of 
those held by musicians without a uni 
versity degree in music. All told, there 
are now nine in this class in England 
and Wales, but, according to Musical 
News, there is no doubt that they are all 
worthily filled, degree or no degree. 
The university degree in music is a 
rampant germ in England. Few succeed 
in remaining immune to it and it speaks 
well for the temperamental vitality of 
those few who do succeed. As has been 
noted before, the great commanding fig 
ure among England’s composers of to 
day, Sir Edward Elgar, never sought a 
degree, while some of the lesser men of 


[Continued on page 18] 











CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


Dr. Kunwald conducted his orchestral forces in a masterly manner, with an authority and 
virility that offered a pleasing contrast to colder and less lucid readings. He swayed his players 
with such magnetic power that they responded as one man to his directicn.—BUFFALO 
COMMERCIAL. 
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youthful promise have strangled them- 
selves with the array of degrees they 
have tied around their necks. 

The death of Sir George Martin left 
England with eleven musical knights. 
Of these but two are now organists—Sir 
Frederick Bridge, at Westminster Ab- 
bey, and Sir Walter Parratt, at Windsor 
Castle. The remaining nine are Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir 
Charles Stanford, Sir George Henschel, 
Sir Paolo Tosti, Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry 
Wood and Sir Charles Santley. 

The new organist of St. Paul’s has 
long officiated as Sir George Martin’s 
sub-organist. He is a native of Edin- 
burgh. 


* * * 
HETHER German music should be 
“interned” or not seems to be still 
causing a few British musicians sleepless 
nights. Most English musicians refused 


so flat-footedly to bear war animosity 
against the dead masters of Germany 
when the question first came up to be 
threshed out that it was generally sup- 
posed the working basis of merely ig- 
noring contemporary German composers 
had been adopted. 

Now one Vivian Carter has raked over 
the subject again in T. P.’s Weekly, 
while Isidore de Lara suggested in Lon- 
don’s Steinway Hall the other day that 
if, as it appears, the concert-goers there 
must have music by dead Germans played 
to them, then let it be taxed and let per- 
formers of Beethoven sonatas, Wagner 
overtures and Brahms dances have their 
public appearances subjected to taxing 
and have a tax stamp placed on the back 
of the music. 

The Musical Standard approves this 
suggestion, and while it explains that it 
is not that the “spirit of the war” lies 
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in the work of these men and that when 
the war is over it will be another matter 
entirely, it still asks, “While the can- 
nons thunder why not make Beethoven 
pay for munitions and Wagner provide 
comforts for wounded soldiers?” 

he bk 


OMEN are now being taught the 

art of music-engraving in France. 

A school especially devoted to this pur- 
pose has been opened in Paris and Vin- 


cent d’Indy has assumed the supervision 
of the work done. 

Evidently there is need of a similar 
school in England, for most of the music- 
engravers being of enemy nationality, 
are now interned and such work has well- 
nigh reached a standstill in that coun- 
try. For this reason Cyril Scott fore- 
sees the possibility that even if German 
music loses its hold on the British public, 
French, Russian or Belgian music may 
usurp the ascendancy over native works. 

It is Mr. Scott’s argument that most 
of the compositions of British composers 
are still unpublished and also that in one 
or two instances, at least, the works 
composed by them, but not published, 
are of much more importance than the 
works they have had published. 


* * * 
HE over-development of folk-music 
into a “national idiom” is ener- 
getically opposed by Herbert Hughes in 
a letter he has written to one of the 


London dailies. Nationalism in music, or 
in any art, he contends, is merely a vi- 
cious philosophy preached by the acad- 
emies and discussed in “art-y” journals; 
it is a self-conscious cult with which no 
vigorous nation can have anything to do. 
He cites Wagner, Brahms, Grieg, Tschai- 
kowsky—‘“do they not exist, even idio- 


matically, apart from the folksongs they © 


have used?” 

Someone had proposed, it seems, that 
Life and Art be welded by bringing folk- 
song and chamber music. into line. To 
this the London composer replies, “God 
forbid !—let us keep life and art separate. 
I don’t think even Cecil-Sharp, with all 
his splendid enthusiasm, wants clever 
composers to play hanky-panky with the 
best tunes he has collected. Let us, for 
art’s sake, start off by being perfectly 
honest and perfectly individual and our 
phantasies will take care of themselves.” 

* *x * 


HEN an organist in the English 
Provinces made a plea the other 
day for exemption from military service 
on the ground that the loss of an arm or 
finger would incapacitate him for fur- 
ther pursuing his art, the unmusical 
chairman of the committee that had his 
case under discussion and refused his re- 
quest made the remark that an arm 
would be equally important to a man that 
made boots. J. L. By 





Chicago Concert in Honor of Martin 


Ballmann 


CuHicaGo, April 3.—A “Grand Extra 
Concert,” in honor of Martin Ballmann, 
was given yesterday in North Side Turn- 
er Hall by Ballmann’s Orchestra, thus 
bringing to a close the fifty-second sea- 
son of popular priced concerts by this 
organization. The audience was enthu- 
siastic. A watch charm was presented 
to Mr. Ballmann by Charles Kellerman 
on behalf of the Orgemiitlicher Club, 
founded in Mr. Ballmann’s honor in 1913. 
The Orpheus Mannerchor, under Karl 
Reckzeh’s direction, gave a splendid ex- 
hibition of ensemble singing, and the 
vocal soloists, Mae Pfeiffer, soprano, and 
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Burton Thatcher, baritone, were in fine 
voice. Leon Marx, violinist, played 
Nachez’s “Gipsy Dances” and “Hungar- 
ian Airs” with the orchestra. The pro- 
gram ended with a humorous fantasy, 
composed by Arthur H. Rackett, soloist 
of the drum section, and played yester- 
day for the first time, “A Midsummer’s 
Frolic in Chicago.” In this he lived up 
to his last name, for a _ bewildering 
variety of sounds, representing the dif- 
ferent animals of the zoo, convulsed the 
audience with merriment. F. W. 





Southland Singers Introduce Novelty by 
Gilberté 


The Southland Singers, Sidney A. 
Baldwin, conductor, gave their second 
concert at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, March 29. This 
new organization obtained worthy results 
in works by Grieg, Noel-Smith, Wagner, 
Bruschweiler, Pike, Jensen and Wilson. 
A novelty was Hallett Gilberté’s “A 
Dusky Lullaby,” which had its initial 
hearing in choral form on this occasion. 
It was received with much applause by 
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High Voice 


Thy Beaming Eyes 
A Maid eK Light 
TO A WILD ROSE 


Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine 
(Two Keys) 


A Maid Sings Light 








Edward Mae Dowell 








Compositions 








SIX SELECTED SONGS 


Including Vocal Setting of ‘‘TO A WILD ROSE”’ 
(Sung by Mme. Alda) 


CONTENTS 


Deserted Deserted 
Fair Springtide To the Golden Rod 
Menie My Jean 

Price $1.00 


“JUST ISSUED SEPARATELY 


Sung by 
John- McCormack, Elizabeth Van Endert, Alessan- 
dro Bonci, Mme. Alma Gluck, Percy Hemus, Mary 
Jordan, Mme. Corinne Rider-Keisey and others 
David Bispham, Elizabeth Van Endert, Mme. Gad- 
ski. Mme. Alma Gluck, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 


Mme. Gadski 


the audience. Mme. Emma A. Damb 
mann, contralto, sang the “O Don Fa 
tale” aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” ably 
Temple Black, tenor, made an excellen: 
impression in the Bruschweiler work, ir 
a Donizetti aria and a group of song: 
by James P. Dunn and Handel. Edna H 

oore, pianist, won favor in pieces b, 
Moszkowski, Beethoven-Rubinstein, an. 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody. Bernice L 
Maudsley presided at the piano for th: 
club, Robert Braine for Mr. Black. 


Wagner’s English Son-in-Law to Becom 
Bavarian Subject 


A Bayreuth despatch of April 6 i: 
the New York Press states that Housto) 
Stewart Chamberlain, the author, ha 
applied for naturalization as a Bavaria: 
subject. Chamberlain has lived in Ge: 
many since his youth, although he is 
British subject and the son of a Britis 
rear admiral. He is the husband of Ev:. 
reputed to be the eldest daughter «o’ 
Richard Wagner. He has written sever: 
articles holding England responsible fo, 
the war. Last year Emperor Willia: 
decorated him with the Iron Cross. 














Low Voice 
Thy Beaming Eyes 
The Swan Bent Low 
TO A WILD ROSE 











_(Two' Keys) 
The Swan Bent Low 

(Two Keys) OE 
My Jean 

3. a a i 
Deserted 
_ __ (Two Keys) _ 
Thy Beaming Eyes 

(Two Keys) 
idy! G (d-g) 


Sweetheart, Tell Me—Ab (Eb-G) 


BOSTON—120 Boylston St. 


- George Hamlin 

Percy Hemus 

Florence Mulford Hunt, Mme. Langendorff, Lam 
bert Murphy 


Florence Mulford Hunt 
Reinald Werrenrath 
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| GALVESTON GIVES 
| EMILIO DE GOGORZA 
SINCERE WELCOME 




















Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; a Snapshot 
Made During His Galveston Visit 


Rieti ee TEX., March 30.—On 
J Tuesday evening Emilio de Gogorza, 
the distinguished baritone, was heard in 
one of the most artistic recitals ever 
given in this city. The auditorium of the 


Scottish Rite Cathedral was filled to ca- 
pacity with an audience that disulayed 
much enthusiasm. The program was 
widely varied, opening with the old clas- 
sic of Handel, ““Where’er You Walk,” and 
the Gluck Recitative and air from 
“Iphigenie en Aulide,” followed by two 
groups of songs in French and Spanish. 
Then came the Massenet Arosia “eL Roi 
de Lahore,” a group of English songs 
and the “Largo al Factotum” from “The 
Barber of Seville.” The sympathetic ac- 
companying of Helen M. Winslow added 
much to the success of the —. - 
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The Brilliant American 
Violinist - 


a 
iss Barstow has played with 
great success with 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
CARL MUCK, Conductor 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
MAX ZACH, Conductor 


Lhe Philadelphia Symphony 


Orchestra 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management 


( ‘neert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Knabe Piano 





BARSTOW | 
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NEW ORLEANS RECITALS 





Grainger, Wynne Pyle and South Amer- 
ican Musicians Heard 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 26.—The 
fourth concert under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society was given on 
the 13th at the Athenzum, the pianist- 
composer, Percy Grainger, being the at- 
traction. The program contained the 
Busoni arrangement of the Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D Major, Bach; “In 
Ola Valley” and “Rotnamsknut,” Grieg; 
“Ondine,” Ravel; “Bruyéres” and Toc- 
cata in C Sharp Minor, Debussy; Pre- 
lude, César Franck, and a group of his 
own compositions, “Mock Morris Dance,” 
“Colonial Song” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” 
The Ravel number proved the most pop- 
ular selection of the program. 

Very interesting and enjoyable was 
the joint recital on the 22d of Michael 
Penha, ’cellist, and Alberto Guerrero, 
pianist, young artists of much ability 
who have been spending a short while 
in New Orleans on their way from South 
America to New York. The program 
included compositions by Grieg, Chopin, 
Bruch, Schumann, Schubert-Liszt, Ravel, 
Sinding, Grainger and Popper. The re- 
cital was held in Gibson Hall and a large 
assembly gave the artists a splendid 
reception. 

Wynne Pyle, the talented Southern 
pianist, was the guest of the Junior Phil- 
harmonic Society at a recital in Mar- 
quette Hall on the 25th. Her program 
was well chosen and each number was 
played in a most charming manner, 
which gained much applause. ™ 

D. B. F. 





RECITAL BY LILLIAN ABELL 





Pianist Gives Convincing Demonstration 
of Artistic Ability 


Lillian Abell, a Harold Bauer pupil, 
gave a piano recital at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on Thursday 
afternoon, April 6. An audience, for the 
most part composed of students of music, 
listened with attention and marked in- 
terest. Her program was well-chosen. 

Miss Abell’s convincing performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, 
left no doubt from the outset as to her 
musicianship and excellent training. Her 
tone was particularly fine in the sonata, 
full and warm without being harsh. Her 
playing had abundant vigor and vitality 
and might be described as masculine. In 
the difficult Schumann “Toccata” her 
finger work was excellent, while in the 
same composer’s “Des Abends” she ex- 
hibited her skill as an interpreter of 
deep undefStanding. Many of her num- 
bers were played with poetry and refine- 
ment, and demonstrated that Miss Abell 
had given them considerable thought and 
study, particularly MacDowell and Liszt 
pieces. Miss Abell was enthusiastically 
applauded. H. B. | 





TWO INDIANAPOLIS CONCERTS 





Testimonial Recital and Club Program 
of Organ Music 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 6.—The 
large crowd which attended the testi- 
monial concert given on April 5 to Mrs. 
Arthur G. Monninger, pianist, was a 
proof of the high esteem in which she 
is held by the music-loving people of In- 
dianapolis. Her program covered a wide 
range from Schumann’s “Carnaval” to 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube,” arranged 
by Schulz-Evler. A group of Chopin 
numbers and another of Grieg, Zanella, 
Beauchet and Dohnanyi completed her 
program. Among the features of her 
playing, her excellent interpretative gifts 
are to be mentioned first. 

The Matinée Musicale gave its organ 
recital program on Wednesday afternoon 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church. The 
participants were Mesdames Bowles and 
Edenharter and the Messrs. Cleary, 
Hyatt, Kipp and Hughel, besides the Mu- 
sicale Chorale directed by Alexander 
Ernestinoff. FF. 











Putting Principle 
4 Before Price / 


ame HE A. B. Chase Company 


viated from the established stand- 
ard of quality in a single detail. 

In building pianos, as in other 
manufacturing industries, it is 
possible in many cases to de- 
crease the cost of production by 
using cheaper materials, less 
expensive design, or short cuts 
in manufacture. 

In our opinion, such so-called 
economies can never be effected 
without the sacrifice of a certain 
measure of quality. 
and selling price were secondary 
considerations when our stand- 
ard of quality was established. 
They are still of less importance 
than 
ideal of perfection. 

Such 
turing methods insure perform- 
ance 
little more than satisfactory. 

That is why the A. B. Chase 
Piano has always had the 
unqualified 
discriminating musicians. 


Che A.B.Chase Co. 


GROSVENOR LAPHAM (9 COMPANY 


has never made a piano 
or player piano which de- 


Cost price 


the 


strict adherence to 
conscientious manufac- 
records that are just a 


endorsement of 


Norwalk, Ohio. 
$ 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago Representative 














SEATTLE PEOPLE’S CHORUS 
IN ITS ANNUAL CONCERT 


Good Work Accomplished by Conductor 
Donley’s Forces—A recital by 
Alma Simpson 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—A variety 
of concerts were given during the week, 
beginning with the People’s Chorus, W. 
H. Donley, director, in its fifth annual 
concert on March 22. The_ splendid 
work of the chorus was especially notice- 
able in “Rakoczy March,” Hungarian 
folk-song, Madrigal, “I Know a Maiden 
Fair to See,” Saar, and “Ariele,” Steven- 
son. The assisting soloists were Mrs. 
Margaret Moss Hemion, soprano, who 
sang “Thy Lips Are Touched with Flow- 
ers,” Chadwick, delightfully, and Mrs. 
Romeyn Jansen, contralto, singing 
“L’ombra di Carmen,” Tirindelli, effec- 
tively. The duet from “Madama But- 
terfly” was beautifully given. Edna Mc- 
Donagh, pianist, played solos and ac- 
companied the chorus pleasingly. Mr. 
Donley is to be congratulated on his ef- 
ficient handling of this choral society. 

Sofie Hammer, soprano, and Mrs. 
Israel Nelson, contralto, gave a “Duet 
Evening of Scandinavian Folk Songs in 
Costume,” March 23. The best Scandi- 
navian composers were represented and 
the singing in Swedish, Norwegian and 
Danish was correctly given. Nina Mar- 
tine, pianist, ably assisted in Moszkow- 
ski and Rachmaninoff numbers. Per 
Olson was a sympathetic accompanist. 

An event of particular interest was 
the concert given by Mme. Alma Simp- 
son, dramatic soprano, March 24, assist- 
ed by Silvio Risegari, pianist. As Mme. 
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Simpson was born in Seattle, and resides 
here when not engaged in touring, she 
was greeted by an audience of ardent 
admirers. In the program of operatic 
arias and lieder, Mme. Simpson dis- 
played the varied qualities of her lovely, 
youthful voice. “Er ist’s,” and “Elfin- 
lied” by Wolf were repeated to satisfy 
her hearers. Mr. Risegari was a delight- 
ful accompanist, and in the Chopin “Fan- 
tasie” exhibited his individual mastery. 

The Women’s Century Club presented 
Frank B. Giles in a reading of Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
March 24, with the music by Mendels- 
sohn played by Mrs. Inez Z. Morrison. 

The soloist for the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra’s popular concert, March 26, was 
Carmen Frye, who though only fifteen 
years old played Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G Minor with all the assurance 
of a mature musician, with marvelous 
technique and fine tonal coloring. De- 
bussy’s “Joyous Isle’ was well inter- 

reted. Miss Frye is a pupil of Harry 

rinke. The playing by the orchestra of 
Max Donner’s “Suite Pastoral” was 
pleasing to his many friends in the au- 
dience; it was its first performance in 
Seattle. 

Under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, Mrs. Louise Van Ogle 
gave an illustrated lecture on Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera, ‘“Snegourotchka,” 
March 27, assisted by Mrs. Marmaduke 
Straith-Miller. Mrs. Van Ogle is also 
giving a series of talks on “How to Lis- 
ten to an Orchestra” at the Cornish 
School of Music. A. M. G. 





First Artist Recital at Spearfish, S. D., 
Given by Claude Gotthelf 


SPEARFISH, S. D., April 3.—Claude 
Gotthelf, the pianist who was chosen to 
present the Cadman Sonata at Los 
Angeles last summer, passed through the 
Black Hills last week and appeared in 
recital in Rapid City, Deadwood, Lead 
and Spearfish. At Spearfish he appeared 
under the management of Vaughan Dab- 
ney Cahill, director of the Conservatory 
of the State Normal School, and was as- 
sisted in the program by Mr. Cahill in 
the Grieg Sonata, Op. 8, in F, for violin 
and piano. Perhaps the most popular 
number on Mr. Gotthelf’s program was 
the Cadman Sonata, which took the audi- 
ence by storm. This was the first piano 
recital ever given in Spearfish by an 
artist of Mr. Gotthelf’s caliber. 

V. D. C. 
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FLONZALEYS IN FIRST 
NEW HAVEN HEARING 


McCormack Another Recitalist— 
Jepson Ends Organ Series— 
Other Programs 


New HAVEN, CONN., April 1—John 
McCormack, the celebrated Irish tenor, 
was heard in recital last evening at 
Woolsey Hall by a capacity house. Seats 
were also provided for on the stage. Mc- 
Cormack was in splendid voice. He was 
compelled to add numerous encores. 
Among the composers represented on the 
program were Handel, Bach, Schubert, 
Schumann, Kreisler, Dvorak, Tschaikow- 
sky and Rachmaninoff. Mr. McCormack 
was assisted by Donald McBeath, violin- 
ist, whose playing was much enjoyed by 
the large assemblage. James MacDermid 
played the accompaniments during. the 
evening in an admirable manner. 

For the assisting artists at his fourth 
exposition of classical and modern cham- 
ber music Arthur Whiting had the serv- 
ices of the Flonzaley Quartet. The pro- 
gram contained quartets by Haydn and 
Schumann and a trio for two violins and 
’cello by Leclair, of which the latter was 
especially enjoyed. It was the initial ap- 
pearance of the Flonzaleys in New 
Haven. 

Prof. Harry B. Jepson gave his last 
organ recital of the season in Woolsey 
Hall Monday afternoon. His numbers 
were the Bach Fugue in E Flat (St. 
Ann’s), Sonata by Reubke, and the Jon- 
gen Improvisation. Professor Jepson’s 
artistic playing at all of his recitals this 
season was of the highest order of ex- 
cellence. His recital Monday afforded 
much pleasure to his listeners. 

The students of the Yale School of 
Music gave an interesting informal re- 





cital yesterday afternoon in College 
Street Hall, those taking part being: 
Clementina Valente, Elsie Margaret Welch, 
Mary Elsie C. Sheffield, Florence P. Suder, 
Frankland F. Stafford, Frederick M. Paul, Jr., 
Charles L. Gurney, Jr., Anton G. Hardy, 
Frederick G. Adams, Jr., Barney M. Rogoff, 
Caroline E. Lubenow and Emily E. Gilbert. 


Sera Senigo, soprano, and Mary Kay 
Woodson, pianist, gave an artistic joint 


recital Wednesday evening in the First 
Methodist Church. 

Kenneth Wheeler gave a song recital 
in the auditorium of the Center Church 
Thursday evening before a distinguished 
audience. Charles Rabold was at the 
piano. , oe 


SAN JOSE HEARS ALICE GENTLE 





Prima Donna and Assisting Artists in 
Admirable Concert 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 31.—A large 
audience greeted Alice Gentle in the 
Conservatory Auditorium of the College 
of the Pacific on the evening of March 
20. Her recital was not one of the regu- 
lar series being given by the Pacific 
Musical Association, but an extra re- 
cital, brought about by the popular de- 
mand to hear this accomplished artist 
in concert. 

Miss Gentle featured two songs by the 
American composer, John Alden Car- 
penter, on her program, “On the Day 
When Death Shall Knock at Thy Door” 
and “The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s 
Eyes.” 

Miss Gentle so delighted and held her 
auditors that they were reluctant to 
leave their seats, at the conclusion of 
the program, even after she had added 
several encores. 

Miss Gentle was assisted by the fol- 
lowing able artists: Mildred Turner, ac- 
companist; Elias Hecht, flutist; Nathan 
Landesburger, violinist, and Mr. Warren 
D. Allen, pianist, and Dean of the Con- 
servatory of the College of the Pacific. 





Celebration of “Scandinavian Night” Held 
at Barnard College 


“Scandinavian Night” was celebrated 
at Barnard College, Columbia University, 
on Saturday evening, March 18, by Co- 
lumbia Chapter Corda Fratres Associa- 
tion of Cosmopolitan Clubs, with a lec- 
ture on Scandinavian music by Dr. Cor- 
nelius Rubner, head of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Music Department. Songs by 
Sibelius, Grieg and Eke Melertin were 
sung by Mme. Charlotte Lund, and a 
brief talk on the Scandinavian countries 
was given by Dr. Johannes Hoving, 
chairman of the concert committee of 
the American-Scandinavian Society. The 
fourth act of Ibsen’s “Brand” was pre- 
sented by Rupert Harvey, Hilda Eng- 
lund, Arvid Paulson and Helen Evily. 
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The 
Spizzi & Campanari 
~ Concert Bureau 





has the honor to announce 


LEON 


ROTHIER 


Leading Basso 


Metropolitan Opera Company 





For Concerts and Recitals 





Engaged to sing leading Basso part in 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” Polo Grounds, New 


York, June 4th, 1916. 














Mr. Rothier has just been engaged to make 
records for the Columbia Graphophone Co. 











For terms, dates, etc., address 


Spizzi & Campanari 
Longacre Building 


New York 
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GRAINGER MAKES 
BALTIMORE DEBUT 


Pianist in Recital with Mme. 
Culp—New Post for 
Organist Huber 





BALTIMORE, April 7.—The joint re- 
cital given last night at the Lyric by 
Julia Culp and Percy Grainger was 
heard by a fashionable audience, which 
received much pleasure from the efforts 
of both artists. This being the first oc- 
easion on which Mr. Grainger was heard 
locally as a recitalist, his work, naturally, 
was followed with much interest. In the 
rendition of the Bach-Busoni Prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor the pianist seemed to 
instil many pretty touches, but departed 
from the traditional virility one expects 
this particular composition to hold. With 
a group of arrangements of old English 
tunes, Mr. Grainger became more effec- 


tive, especially in the treatment of the 
Irish tune, ““‘Would God I Were the Ten- 
der Apple Blossom,” which bears a most 
interesting harmonic transcription. The 
other arrangements were of rhythmic 
appeal and the audience felt their bouy- 
ant impress. Mr. Grainger was received 
enthusiastically and had to give extra 
numbers in response to the demand. 

Mme. Culp was in splendid vocal form 
and the large number of admirers of her 
work were given renewed joy through 
her ideal interpretation of Schubert, 
Brahms and Wolf songs. In the “Jap- 
anese Death Song” of Earl Cranston 
Sharp a highly dramatic appeal was 
made. Coenraad v. Bos accompanied 
Mme. Culp with subtle consideration of 
the character and style of each composi- 
tion. 

A concert of traditional Jewish music 
was given at Albaugh’s Theater, April 
5, under the auspices of the Hadassah 
Chapter and Ohave Zion of Baltimore, 
for the benefit of Palestine institutions. 
Jewish compositions were interpreted by 
Jewish artists, among those taking part 
being Rev. George Castelle, baritone; 
Rev. Joseph Rosenblatt, tenor of New 
York; Irene Bernstein Scheuer. lyric so- 
prano; Mrs. Virginia L. Castelle, pianist, 
and Josef Malkin, ’cellist of the Boston 
Orchestra. 

Frederick R. Huber has been appointed 
organist and choir director of the Frank- 
lin Street Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, succeeding Harry Patterson Hop- 
kins, the Baltimore composer, who had 
held the position for many years. Mr. 
Huber has resigned from St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church to take charge of the 
= duties, his incumbency beginning in 
lay, 

The second concert by the orchestra 
of students at the Peabody Conservatory 
took place this afternoon before a large 
audience. Gustave Strube has trained 
these students, who, aided by professiona! 
musicians, made their progress known in 
an ambitious program consisting of the 
‘Euryanthe” Overture of Weber, the 
\ndante Cantabile of Tschaikowsky and 
the Delibes_ ballet suite, “Sylvia.” 
Ethelyn Dryden, a pupil of Emmanuel 
Wad, played the first movement of the 
Piano Concerto of Tschaikowsky. 

C. B. 


Martha Atwood-Baker Wins Plaudits in 
Vermont Recital 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., March 18—Martha 
\twood-Baker, the Boston soprano, sang 
in recital here yesterday afternoon in 
ay Parish House of the Unitarian 
“hurch to a large and extremely appreci- 
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ative audience. Her program was made 
up of German, French and English 
songs. Her voice is a wonderfully clear 
soprano and with her charming person- 
ality she completely won her audience. 
After being repeatedly encored, she sang 
her last song, playing her own accom- 
paniment, and again delighted her 
listeners. Dr. Walter Boyd, tenor, also 
contributed to the program and gave 
pleasure in his singing. 


Alabama’s First Convention of Music 
Clubs 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 8.—The 
State organization of music clubs of Ala- 
bama is to meet in its first annual con- 
vention in Birmingham on May 17, 18 
and 19. Cable Hall will be headquarters. 
Mrs. Victor Hanson is the president. 
The following national officers will be 
present at this first State convention: 
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Mrs. A. J. Ochsner of Chicago, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Ella May Smith of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, chairman of the American 
music department; Mrs. Emerson H. 
Bush of Chicago, director of the philan- 
thropic department, and Mrs. David 
Allen Campbell, honorary vice-president 
and editor of the Musical Monitor, the 
national organ. A. H. C. 


Mason City (Iowa) Philharmonic So- 
ciety Sings “Elijah” Impressively 


Mason City, Ia., April 3.—On March 
21 and 22 the Philharmonic Society of 
Mason City, Ia., under the direction of 
Edward Albert Patchen, sang’ the 
“Elijah” to two crowded houses. This 
society is but one year old, but critics are 
loud in their praise of the splendid work 
done by Mr. Patchen and his chorus of 
one hundred voices. The largest church 
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in the city could not accommodate the 
great audience, hence the two perform- 
ances. William A. Willett and John 
Rankl, Homer Compton, Myr! Weaver- 
Emons and Grace V. Bredehoft, all of 
Chicago, sang the baritone, tenor, soprano 
and contralto parts, and by their artistic 
work delighted both audience and chorus. 
Bertha Bergen-Patchen was at the 
piano, and Esther Senior-Steinhart at the 
organ. Preparations for a program to be 
given late in May, or early in June, have 
begun. The chorus will probably be in- 
creased to one hundred and fifty voices. 
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spice to the gentle raillery of the fair 
Rosalind. There was a brook, too, where 
one could well imagine the exiled Duke 
seeking tones that would suit the rhythm 
of his cheery optimism: “Books in the 
running brooks” and birds’ notes enough 
forsooth to suit the rhymester, Amiens, 


‘“‘And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat.” 


Boy as I was, I felt as Rossetti must 
have felt when he wrote of Venice: 


‘Hush! 
Let be: 
Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 
nor name this ever. 
Be it as it was—Life touching lips with im- 
mortality.’’ 

We had no annotations; no learned 
notes, no dry-as-dust professors to tell 
us its symbolic meaning, what meter the 
senior Duke had used to tell us of the 
beauties of the outdoor life; the draw- 
back of the painted pomp of office; these 
people were normal, living a normal, if 
poetic life, speaking a normal language. 


“As You Like It” Neglected 


I could never understand why the com- 
poser who has made use of nearly every 
other play of Shakespeare, should omit 
this, the sweetest of all, the play that 
speaks so much of nature and the gentle 
philosophy to be garnered from its study, 
so severely alone. 

With the exception of a few short 
scenes, like “Siegfried,” it is all in the 
open air, and nearly every character, 
even the ribald Touchstone, colors his 
language with apt similes taken from the 
forest life. It was written at the transi- 
tion period of Shakespeare’s life and is 
lightly tinged throughout with that mel- 
ancholy that becomes so strong — and 
sometimes worse than melancholy in his 
tragedies. 

An opera taken from “As You Like 
It,” should be written by a composer who 
is deeply in love, as every composer 
should be, with nature. 

To me it seems that the Bard did not 
want so much to write of mortals as to 
find puppets through whom he could ex- 
press his own tiredness, his almost loath- 
ing for the artificiality, the hollow pre- 
tense, the hypocritical flattery and the 
sorry intrigues of the city life, and his 
longing for the open, where he could clear 
his throat of the city dust and sing of 
the woods, where men take on a gentler 
nature; speak truth more often and 
clothe themselves with a sympathy and 
mR impossible within the city 
walls, 


Embarrassment of Riches 


True, so far as the libretto is con- 
cerned, the composer would be faced with 
There are so 
many episodes, each more beautiful than 
the preceding. It would be like gather- 
ing beautiful flowers where beautiful 
flowers are plentiful. What we plucked 
would fill us with exquisite pleasure; 
what perforce we left behind would fill 
us with exquisite regret. 

Still it should not be hard to find the 
requisite episodes that would give us a 
coherent whole. “Carmen,” the opera, as 
you know, has not one-tenth of the epi- 
sodes contained in the book of Merimée, 
Which has a dramatic episode on every 
page and each one highly worthy of the 
librettist’s art. :, 

A librettist for the task would be al- 
most impossible to find. He must before 
all things, be a poet and a poet of nature. 
lo find one worthy of the task and then 
to ask him to confine himself within the 
mits demanded by the musical and stage 
‘ecnnique—well, that is a puzzle I must 
eave others to solve. 


A Work for Weber 


think Masefield in maturer vein 
id be my man or Jeffery Farnol if he 
> a poet instead of a novelist. And 
composer? I should have him spe- 
y trained for that one purpose. He 
ld hear all of the old and none of the 
‘rn; none of the French or Italian, 
[ would steep his soul in old English 
Celtic airs, and Mozart, Schubert, 
er. He should hear none of the clash- 
“limaxes of Wagner or the compli- 
1 orchestration of Strauss. Weber, 
romanticist of music, if he were 
to-day, would be my choice. What 
s‘°"l0us, woodland choruses he would 
us! What a stirring solo he wonld 
ide for the address of the exiled 
! What lyric charms he would weave 
the music of Rosalind. The man who 
ustice to the dream of Huon would 


surely win our sympathy for the much 
puzzled Orlando. 

Is it not strange that the musician 
should, from the first, have looked to 
Shakespeare for inspiration! 

Whatever his field of work he found in 
the works of the Bard an inexhaustible 
mine where he might dig at pleasure and 
find treasures heretofore undreamed of. 

In Goethe, Schiller, Browning, he might 
find a single song to suit a single mood, 





Men felt these things all along—will 
feel them to the end. It remained for 
Shakespeare to give them utterance. 
Shakespeare is always Shakespeare, yet 
never Shakespeare—but just you. 

Everything he gave us was new, and 
yet nothing was new! The jewel was al- 
ways there. It was waiting for the mas- 
ter polisher to bring out its fairest luster. 
He has soared to heights where even the 
most sordid and brutal of us have soared; 


Distinguished Interpreters of Shakespearean Characters in Opera. Above: Clarence 
Whitehill as “Petruchio” in Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew” (photo by White) 
(left) and Giuseppe De Luca as “Hamlet” in Thomas’s opera. Below, Antonio 
Scotti as “Iago” in “Otello” (c) Mishkin (left) and David Bispham as “Fal- 


staff” in Verdi’s Opera of That Name 


and too often that but weak and halting, 
making his measure stutter to its end. In 
Shakespeare he found not only a song for 
every mood, but for every shade of mood 
expressed with a spontaneity, a clarity 
and a sympathy impossible to the lesser 
lights. 

I have often wondered what was the 
secret of Shakespeare’s greatness; what 
was it which placed him so far above the 
others that they look like pygmy sands 
lying around the base of some huge cliff! 

I have my own theory—one which 
would not, perhaps, meet the approval of 
the experts. At best it is but a very 
amateurish theory, but you and I being 
dilettanti, it may gain your sympathy. 
It is the absence of the ego, and I think 
it is this very absence which has given 
the Baconians the courage to put for- 
ward their absurd claim. 

Wit and humor—these are qualities a 
man cannot hide. They will find expres- 
sion in moments of greatest stress. In 
Shakespeare they bubble up like the wa- 
ters of a refreshing spring. Even in his 
greatest tragedies you find them. You 
can search Bacon from now until Dooms- 
day and you cannot find one line—nay 
even one word—from which you can 
squeeze even the tiniest smile. 

In reading Shakespeare, I always feel 
as if he had written for himself. It is 
the absence of the egoistic that gives 
color to the claim that Shakespeare’s 
were the works of more than one mind. 
He is always with you—vyet always ab- 
sent. He never obtrudes. I find it so hard 
to express what I mean! 


and he has gone down into the very 
depths, where the most spiritual have 
sometimes sunk! There is not a chord in 
the human heart which he has not 
touched. Shakespeare convinces me of 
God’s existence when all other arguments 
fail. 

In the lesser lights it is just the op- 
posite. You can never get away from 
Goethe—or say—Browning. Even when 
they are giving expression to their most 
beautiful thoughts they are clamoring 
for your recognition. Show a child with 
a love of painting a Turner and he will 
ever after recognize the work of that 
artist. If he loves reading, give him a 
book of Dickens and he will find him al- 
ways Dickens. 

Is it any wonder that musicians find in 
Shakespeare more inspiration than in all 
other writers combined? 

Of operas written around his works, 
there have been more than eighty. 

Romeo and Juliet have _ seventeen 
operas in which to tell their woes to those 
who have a tear to shed over lovers’ sor- 
rows. Two of these are German and one 
of them by Leopold Damrosch (Breslau, 
1862) was never published. Five are in 
French, of which Gounod’s is the best 
known, though that of Daniel Steibelt, 
produced at the Théatre Feydeau, Paris, 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

It is only right to suppose that the 
Italian comnoser would not neglect such 
a work and the result is—ten operas! 
One of them is bv Manuel Garcia, the 
father of Pauline Viardot and Malibran; 
it was produced in New York in 1826. 


In 1867, the funny man, having his fill 
of the sighs and sorrows of Romeo and 
Juliet, sought to cheer up a saddened 
public and produced a_ burlesque on 
Gounod’s work; it was entitled “Rum et 
cau en Juliet.” These Italian Kerryites 
were called “Les Crapulets et les Mon- 
straigues.” 

If the opera composers were generous 
with the lovers, they were equally stingy 
with the warrior and countryman of 
these youngsters, General Julius Caesar. 
I can find only one opera of that name. 
It was written by a German, Carlo, but 


-Wwas never produced. 


I am going to throw a little bomb! I 
have always had the greatest pity for 
Hamlet. He was such an unlucky beggar, 
and through no fault of his own. How 
could a man be lucky who is the hero of 
thirteen operas? And, to add to the hor- 
ror, one of them was written by a mem- 
ber of the Caruso family (Luigi Caruso— 
“L’Amleto”), produced in Florence in 
1790. Nine of the thirteen were in Italian, 
three in French and one in German. The 
best known of these is that of Ambrose 
Thomas. 

Othello has only two to his credit. It 
is hard to understand why. The writer 
of dramatic music should find in it ample 
inspiration. However, as one of these is 
Verdi’s masterpiece, perhaps we should 
be satisfied. Composers seem to regard 
“Lear” as a bore, and fight shy of it. 
Armand Reynaud being the only one who 
cared to take pity on him. His opera of 
that name was produced at Toulouse in 
1888. 

“Macbeth” has three times been made 
the subject of opera, first by Hippolyte 
André Jean Baptiste Chelard, the libret- 
tist being no less a personage than Rou- 
get de Lisle. This was an utter failure in 
Paris but a tremendous’ success in 
Munich one year later. For a long time 
it was a prime favorite in Germany. 
There was also one by Wilhelm Taubert, 
produced in 1857 in Berlin, and Verdi 
based one of his earlier works on “Mac- 
beth.” 

There are numberless operas on “An- 
thony and Cleopatra,” but only two that 
we can say were really founded on Shake- 
speare’s work. “Henry, the Fourth” is 
in like plight with “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra.” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with its wonderful operatic possibilities, 
has been neglected. The only thing I can 
find is Ambrose Thomas’s “‘Songe d’une 
nuit d’été,” but the resemblance to the 
play is very feeble. 

Of “The Tempest,” one can be guilty 
of a very poor pun and say that it has 
been the cause of a very tempest of 
operas since it has no less than twenty 
to its credit. 

Wagner is the only one who tried his 
hand on “Measure for Measure,” but it 
was then a ’prentice hand and his work 
was not a success. 


“Twelfth Night” has four, “Much 
Ado,” one, and “The Winter’s Tale,” 
three. “The Merchant of Venice’ still 


waits for someone to do it justice, Pin- 
suti’s effort having been a failure. “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” has six oper- 
atic versions, best known of these being 
Nicolai’s, and Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 

Goetz has a very negligible work on 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” It is hard 
to understand how the “first opera house 
in the world” should have presented this 
very inferior work to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare, when it had 
Verdi’s “Otello,” at its disposal. 





RECITALS BY MISS MACBETH 





Appears with Amato in Washington and 
with Lehigh Valley Orchestra 


Florence Macbeth, the soprano, has 
many concert engagements, the fulfill- 
ment of which will run into the summer 
months. On Friday, March 31, at the 
National Theater in Washington, the 
local impresario, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
presented Miss Macbeth in a joint recital 
with Pasquale Amato of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. Miss Macbeth opened 
the program with the brilliant “Qui la 
voce” from “I Puritani,” by Bellini, well 
suited to her flexible, sweet voice. There 
were charm and delicacy in her singing 
of a group of French songs. The closing 
number was a duet, “Gondoliera,” by 
Henschel. Mr. Amato’s exceptional abil- 
ities were duly exhibited and appreciated. 

On Tuesday, April 4, Miss Macbeth 
appeared as soloist with the Lehigh Val- 
ley Symphony Orchestra of South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and was accorded a hearty 
welcome. She sang “Je suis Titania” 
from “Mignon,” followed by a group of 
songs by Kreisler, Bishop, Bauer and 
Scott. 
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THE SAD CONFESSION 
OF A TROUBLED SOUL 








A Would-Be Music Lover Who Did Not Like the Mahler 
Symphony 








HE following letter appeared in the 
Philadelphia Public - Ledger of 
April 7: 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—I want to make to you a con- 
fession of great aspiration and profound 
sorrow. Perhaps your musical critic can 
help me or perhaps some of your readers 
among the cultured “upper ten” will be 
so kind as give me a word of advice or 
throw upon me a ray of hope. I want to 
be cultured and can’t. This is the story 
in a nutshell. 

Last night I took my wife to the 
Mahler Symphony, or, perhaps, in the 
interest of exact accuracy, I should say 
that she took me. I approached it with 
reverence and with a heroic determina- 
tion to enjoy it because it comes recom- 
mended as one of the world’s most no- 
table musical masterpieces. I did not 
once fall asleep. I occupied $5 worth of 
seats among our best people, where I 
could see everything and hear every- 
thing. I did not yawn or gawk about or 
in any way divert my attention from the 
business in hand. I did not sneer or 
assume a superior manner. I do not feel 
superior to Mr. Mahler. Indeed, I feel 
quite crushed, and that is why I am 
writing to you. : 

I had always believed that nature in- 
tended me to be musical. When the First 
Regiment Band goes by I run to the 
window of my office and feel a real 
thrill. I know when the soprano in our 
church choir flats. I can tell a mutt from 
a genuine vocalist or a barroom fiddler 
from a Thaddeus Rich. I like to sing 
myself and I play four pieces on the 
piano. 

Of course, the wonderful volume of 
sound produced at the symphony im- 
pressed me,-and I could readily perceive 
that the performance was a triumph of 
training and control for Mr. Stokowski. 
It fascinated me to note the perfect at- 
tention he commanded from that huge 
chorus of men, women, boys and girls, as 
well as from the musicians of his own 
orchestra. 

But beyond that the masterpiece meant 
absolutely nothing to me. Though I 
listened attentively and have a good ear 
for ordinary music, I could not carry 
away with me a refrain or a bar. ; 

It seemed to me that all the soloists 
sang the same thing. Every special part 
and, in fact, the entire performance was 
like the Gettysburg and Harrisburg 
Railway—began nowhere and ended no- 
where. A basso with a magnificent voice 
rose to his feet, sang a few disconnected 
notes and sat down when I supposed that 
he was about ready to start something. 
Contraltos and sopranos and baritones 
followed him in rapid succession. The 
proceeding seemed to be a sort of musical 
parallel to a spelling bee. They all ap- 
peared to be sung down, one after an- 
other. 

In the first half there were several un- 
expected and entertaining “yipes” in 
marvelous unison by the previously silent 
chorus. These “yipes” I thoroughly en- 
joyed, but with that exception the Mah- 
ler Symphony was as meaningless and 
void to me as a futurist painting. 

Through all the noise I could not help 
thinking: 

“If only they could find their way out 
of the mess into a tune, wouldn’t it be 
inspiring?” 

But there were no tunes. Evidently 
classical music, to be classical, must be 
unmusical. 

What I should like to know is this: 
Does a man have to degenerate to good 
music in the same way that he is obliged 
to overcome natural antipathies before 
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CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 


he can learn to like olives or beer? Is 
only that in art which is unintelligible 
poh average mortal to be recognized as 
art? 

If so, my conception of art is dia- 
metrically wrong, for I have always be- 
lieved that art was the expression of 
something which all the world uncon- 
sciously sees or feels, but only the elect 
few can visualize or utter through words 
or sounds. There is nothing in the Mah- 
leh Symphony that I ever saw or felt. 

The unclassical music of all nations is 
of universal appeal. You may go to the 
Hawaiian Islands, or to Japan, or to 
Holland, and hear the native melodies 
with instant appreciation and under- 
standing, but the music which is spelled 
with a capital M—the music that our 
cultured folk worship, the music that 
causes the rest of us to be looked down 
upon as low-browed and plebeian in our 
tastes—is music which the Angel Gabriel 
could hardly expect to enjoy without 
first undergoing a long course of inocu- 
lations, with perhaps a little self-hyp- 
nosis thrown in. 


I dislike to think that it is necessary 
for a man to be unnatural in his tastes 
in order to be cultivated. It worried 
me when I contemplated the ecstatic 
faces about me. It humiliated me when 
Lieutenant Governor Frank McClain 
turned to me and exclaimed enthusias- 
tically after the final explosion: 

“That was a great second half!” 

Did he mean it? Has he a larger soul 
than I? Has he finer sensibilities or was 
he merely putting up a better bluff? 

What shall I do about it, Mr. Editor? 
Shall I continue to lie and pretend that 
I am crazy about classical music, as the 
rest of my friends appear to be? Shall 
I keep on in the hope that some day I 
will be as thoroughly “doped” as the rest 
of the music lovers, able to shudder at 
a hurdy-gurdy as the “coke” fiend shrinks 
from returning reason? Shall I continue 
my pilgrimages to the Academy shrine 
in anticipation of a time when I can 
truly like that which now displeases me 
and dislike that which has always pleased 
me? Will I be happier when that time 
comes—if it comes? 

Like Hashimura Togo, “I write to 
know.” I am not in a captious or sacri- 
legious mood. On the contrary, I am 
laying bare before you what until last 
night I had hoped was a soul. 

I beg of you to respect my confidence. 
Do not disclose my name, else I could 
never again hold up my head in polite 
society. Please sign me merely 

A WouLp-BE Music Lover. 

Bristol, Pa., April 5, 1916. 





JULIA HEINRICH IN 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


Metropolitan Soprano’s Art Ma- 
tured—Supremely Finished 
Interpretations 





Julia Heinrich, whose New York ac- 
tivities this year have been confined to 
operatic appearances, re-entered the re- 
cital field-at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week. The soprano 
acquitted herself to the satisfaction of 
her admirers, and the more exacting of 
her hearers had occasion to note a not 
inconsiderable improvement over the 
showing she made upon her American 
reappearance last year. She seems more 
fully mistress of her resources to-day 
than a year ago and the voice is more 


responsive to the demands made upon it, 
more insinuating in quality. It showed 
beauties last week that were unsuspected 
in the opera house. 

There is reason to believe that Miss 
Heinrich will strive to eliminate some 
of the flaws made in Germany that 
are inimical to her best vocal interests. 
Many of her head tones proved worthy 
of the liveliest admiration last week for 
their pure, bell-like quality, their body 
and resonance. And if its primal 
contralto timbre persists in the lower 
register one must rejoice at the resulting 
warmth of color and richness of tonal 
texture, 

Miss Heinrich sang four Schubert 
songs including “Dem Unendlichen” and 
“Die Post,” Brahms’s “Regenlied” and 
its sequel “Nachklang,” Franz’s “Ver- 
gessen,” “Lotosblume,” “Serenade,” 
“Mailied,” “Stille Sicherheit” and “Im 
Herbst,” a cycle of three songs called 
“Love in Spring” by her father, Max 
Heinrich, and French lyrics by Bachelet, 
Delibes and Saint-Saéns. From her dis- 
tinguished father she has inherited the 
gift of supremely artistic interpretation. 
But even this heritage or acquired ca- 
pacity would not exert its present effect 
if not grounded on so effectual a basis of 
native temperament as that which en- 
ables this artist to penetrate and to 
project the emotional substance of what 
she sings. Nor is this faculty con- 
fined or restricted in its scope. There 
have been few broader or more convinc- 
ing declamations of Schubert’s “Unend- 
lichen” in several years than Miss 
Heinrich provided. And this she fol- 
lowed up by performances of the simple 
“Wachtelschlag” and the emotionally 
significant “Die Post,” quite as felicitous 
in their manner. Brahms’s two songs 
were sung beautifully. The dominant 
melody of these was utilized by Brahms 
as the main theme of the finale of his 
G Major Violin Sonata and is more inter- 
esting in its symphonic treatment than 


to give fitting expression to the wondrous 
“Vergessen,” “Lotosblume,” “Stille Sich- 
erheit” and “Im Herbst”—each in a 
subtly different emotional vein from the 
other. Such proclamation of the beauties 
of one of the most criminally neglected of 
song composers should go far to awaken 
the general run of singers from their 
stupid indifference and lethargy. Franz 
is an unworked artistic gold mine for the 
sensible liedersinger. 

Miss Heinrich’s other numbers were 
well received, notably those of her 
father’s composition. Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann accompanied her admirably. 

Ps ¥ 





Allentown Chorus in Well Given Concert 


ALLENTOWN, PA., April 6.—The seat- 
ing capacity of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church was taxed to the utmost when the 
choir, under the direction of Warren F. 
Acker, organist and choirmaster, with 
assisting artists, May Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Marie Langstone, contralto; Nel- 
son Chermutt, tenor, and Frank Conly, 
bass, all of Philadelphia, sang Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” The first part of the 
program was miscellaneous, including 
two selections by Mr. Acker on the or- 
gan and solos by Mr. Conly and Mrs. 
Hotz. While the work of all the artists 
was pleasing, the honors of the evening 
went to Mrs. Hotz. Her perfect attack, 
flexibility of voice and the ease and grace 
with which she sang, won her hosts of 


admirers. Especially pleasing was the 
soprano and contralto duet, Miss Lang- 
stone revealing a voice of wide range. 
The work of the choir was intelligently 
done, the finale deserving special men- 
tion. M. D. M. 





Philharmonic Plans Festival in Honor 
of Jubilee Year 


Jubilee Year is the New York Philhar- 
monic Society’s announcement for next 
season, the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of the society. The event it- 
self will be celebrated by a five days’ fes- 
tival which will include festival perform- 
ances in each of the four New_York 
series, the Thursday evenings, Friday 
afternoons, Saturday evenings and Sun- 
day afternoons. These series will, as 
usual, comprise twelve Thursdays, sixteen 
Fridays, four Saturdays and twelve Sun- 
days in Carnegie Hall and the soloists 
engaged so far include Josef Hofmann, 
Mischa Elman, Efram Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck, Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt and 
Percy Grairiger. In addition to the New 
York series, the Brooklyn Sunday after- 
noons will be continued and the orchestra 
will tour extensively. 





T. Foster Why and Mme. Why in Joint 
Recital at Brooklyn 


At the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, on Nov. 28, T. Foster Why, 
baritone, and Mme. Rost-Why, contralto, 
presented a nicely ordered program. 
Among the contralto’s offerings were 
four lullabies by Chadwick, Rubens’s 
“Sea and Sky,” Paderewski’s “Ach! die 
Qualen,” “Reiselied,” by Mendelssohn, 
and “Ich wandre durch die Stille Nacht,” 
by Fox. The vocal charm of the singer 
was further revealed in songs by Grieg, 
Thomas, Nevin and Halsey. Mr. Why, 
in excellent voice, gave “Plaisir d’Amour,”’ 
by Montini; Berwald’s “Sterne mit den 
goldnen Fiischen,” Schubert’s “Die Stiir- 
mische Morgen” and “Jager’s Abendlied”’ 
and others by Bizet and Franz. Several 
duets followed the singers revealing their 
combined interpretative qualities in a 
varied group that brought much ap- 
plause. =. WG a. 





Stanford’s “Fairy Day” Given by Iowa 
Chorus, Holmes Cowper, Soloist 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, March 23.—The 
Lyric Club, under the direction of Frank 
Parker, gave its second concert of the 
season March 21, presenting Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s “Fairy Day” Cycle 
and the “Slave’s Dream” by Harry A. 
Matthews. Holmes Cowper, formerly 
well known concert tenor, now Dean of 
Music Department, Drake University, 
Des Moines, was the soloist, and gave his 
numbers with beauty of tone and rare in- 
terpretative ability. Especially note- 
worthy was his singing of the “Messiah’”’ 
aria, and Brahms’s “Sapphische Ode.” 
Marie Howland was an efficient accom- 
panist. 
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in its vocal connection. 

But the high-water mark of the recital 
was reached in the superb songs of 
Franz, several of which were rede- 
manded. Miss Heinrich has the qualities 
of temperament which their proper enun- 
ciation demands. She was thus enabled 
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Eleventh Article: The Invasion of ‘““Verismo” in Vienna, 1892—~(l) 


IANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 

















N Vienna, during September, 1892, I 
witnessed such scenes of hysterical ap- 
probation of the young Italian “Verismo” 
school and particularly its standard 
bearer, Pietro Mascagni, as I am con- 


vinced I shall never again see. It is no 
exaggeration to 
say that Vienna 
was. completely 
carried away by a 
burst of enthusi- 
asm centering in 
the finely zsthetic 
and winning 
Mascagni, then at 
the zenith of his 
fame. One might 
have had misgiv- 
ings lest this wild 
fervor sweep all 
criticism away 
before it but for 
the deep feeling 
underlying it, a 
feeling of intense 
enthusiasm for 
art and of appre- 
ciation of a truly 
talented composer. This warmth of emo- 
tion is innate with the delightful Vien- 
nese, and Italian artists especially have 
always occupied a particularly warm 
place in their hearts. Because Italian 
singers and actors have uniformly shown 
a predilection for Vienna as the first im- 
portant step in their international art- 
istic careers, it has come to pass that the 
stars of many of the most famous, a great 
number of whom have later visited this 
country, have first risen in that city. 
From Vienna came the artistic gospel of 
Duse, of Gemma Bellincioni, a singer, un- 
fortunately, entirely unknown here; of 
Novelli, Zacconi and others. 

It is necessary to turn to historical 
sources in order to gain a complete un- 
derstanding of the Viennese character. 
Although the Viennese is undoubtedly a 
German, his art has nothing in it of the 
rather solid, heavy-footed, carefully ana- 
lytic Teutonic. Hardly in any other 
nationality is there so sharp a contrast 
as between the Viennese and the North 
German. In a rather malicious epigram 
Friedrich Schiller speaks of the Viennese 
as “a people whose days are all Sun- 
days.” And, of a truth, Vienna always 
wears a holiday air and even sternest 
necessity is softened and made lighter by 
gayety and humor. I feel confident that 
even now the Viennese, though they have 
sorrow to bear, take it not too hard, and 
that, spoiled though they may be, gastro- 
nomically, they nevertheless eat the only 
mildly palatable war bread with a season- 
ing of wit and ironical jest. That there 
is undoubtedly a strong admixture of 
Latin, and particularly of Italian blood, in 
this people, can be seen from the types of 
genuine beauty to be found in certain 
quarters of the city—unmistakable dark 
Southern beauty. It is well known that 
at the time of the Hapsburg “world- 
domination” so many Italian and Span- 
ish courtiers and noblemen flocked to 
Vienna that every family of the better 
bourgoisie was obliged legally to reserve 
its two best rooms for the use of these 
visitors whose number was so great that 





Maurice Halperson 





he Late Edoardo Sonzogno, Who “Dis- 
Covered” Mascagni and Head of the 
Famous Music Publishing House of 
Milan 


the many rooms in the Hofburg could not 
nearly accommodate them. The courtly 
manner and charm of the present-day 
Viennese can in a large measure be di- 
rectly traced to this aristrocratic in- 
vasion. 


Vienna, the Operatic Center 


Italian operatic influence in Vienna, 
sponsored by the active political and 
artistic relationship existing between 
that city and Venice, began in 1631. 
Ferdinand III, the music-loving Haps- 
burg, ordered Cavalli’s “Egisto,” the 
operatic sensation of the hour, to be pro- 
duced in 1642, and Emperor Leopold I 
pursued the same course, so that opera 
in Vienna became practically an offshoot 
of Italian opera, at that time all-power- 
ful. The opera conductors of Venice and 
the leaders of the music at St. Mark’s 
were also obliged to wield the baton at 
the Vienna Hofoper. Emperor Leopold 
was the author of a good many German 
arias which were interpolated into the 
Italian text, translations into German of 
this text itself being distributed to the 
audience. At this period the exportation 
to Vienna of Italian singers, managers, 
conductors, instrumentalists and dancers 
began, until Italian operatic domination 
finally spread from that city all over 
Europe. Italian architects were eagerly 
sought for and commissioned to build 
opera houses patterned on those of their 
own country. 

From the time of the above-mentioned 
art-loving rulers on, musical interest cen- 
tered in the opera, so that many impor- 
tant first performances of the works of 
famous composers of their periods took 
place in Vienna, a condition which con- 
tinued until almost the end of the 
nineteenth century. Many notable per- 


formances took place at houses other than 
the “Karntnerthor-Theater” (as the Hof- 
oper was then called), such as privately 
owned theaters, the “Theater am der 
Leopoldstadter 


Wien,” the Theater 





Pietro Mascagni as He Appeared at the 
Zenith of His Fame 


(“Carl-Theater”’) and the “Theater in 
der Josefstadt.” After the sweeping suc- 
cess of Rossini’s “Tancred” and “Barber 
of Seville’ had made him the musical 
ruler of Europe, opera in Vienna as- 
sumed almost the proportions of a craze. 
After a partial failure of “Euryanthe” 
in 1823, Weber, writing in the German 
operatic form, was forced to bow to the 
popularity of Rossini. Bellini was looked 
upon by the Viennese as a demigod and 
Donizetti, the composer of more than 
sixty operas, had written several of 
them, inclusive of “Maria di Rohan” and 
“Linda di Chamounix,” expressly for 
performance at Vienna. 


Exhibition of 1892 


The Mascagni craze, of which I shall 
speak more fully later, began in those 
sunny September days of 1892 during the 
great Vienna International Theater and 
Music Exhibition, an exhibition commem 
orative of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Mozart’s death, and for which a vast 
collection of musical instruments, auto- 
graphs, prints and portraits had been 
carefully gathered. Princess Pauline 
Metternich, the wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador to Paris at the Court of 
Napoleon III, a most remarkable woman, 
who still lives at a great age, in Vienna, 
had undertaken the arrangement of this 








exhibition. For many years she was the 
leading spirit at the Parisian Court, and 
had been the prime mover in those fa- 
mous performances of ‘“Tannhauser,” 
which, owing to the machinations of the 


street, without knowing him, I should 
most assuredly have taken him for a 
leading stock exchange broker and should 
probably have tried to get a ‘tip’ from 
him or given him an order to buy or sell 
shares for me. After all, there is but 
little, if any, difference. This man is a 
great broker on a musical stock exchange, 
who, instead of dealing in railroads, in- 
dustrials, gold mines and coppers, deals 
in Mascagnis, Leoncavallos, Giordanos 
and other composers.” 

Sonzogno had carefully mobilized his 
great resources and influence to take 
Vienna by storm at the time of the 
Theater and Music Exhibition. Besides 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which 
had in 1891 a tremendous success in that 
city, he produced Leoncavallo’s “I Pagl- 
iacci,” “Il Birichino,” by Leopold Mug- 
none; “Tilda,” by Cilea, whose later 
work, “Adriana Lecouvreur,” was pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan, and “Mala 

















The Rotunda in Vienna, Where Great Exhibitions Are Given. It Was the Center of 
the World’s Fair of 1873 . 


Paris Jockey Club, ended so disastrously. 
Under her leadership the exhibition as- 
sumed the proportions of not only a na- 
tional but an international event. 

Never before nor since has so complete 
a collection of articles appertaining to 
the theater and to music been seen. It 
was housed in the so-called “Rotunde” 
of the popular Wiener Prater. This “Ro- 
tunde,” its proportions not unlike those of 
our own Madison Square Garden, is a fine 
and imposing building with wide gal- 
leries. This building was entirely filled 
with precious treasures, such as made 
one regret that years were not available 
in which really to see and appreciate 
them fully. In order that the living art 
of music and the theater might not be 
neglected a fine, large auditorium had 
been erected in the middle of a beautiful 
park, where operas and comedies of dif- 
ferent nationalities were produced in 
their original languages, among others, 
German, French, Italian, Polish, Hun- 
garian and Czech. At this same theater 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” started on 
its successful way. But the real sensa- 
tion of the season was Sonzogno. 

To us, the name of Sonzogno is known 
as the only noteworthy competitor left of 
the internationally famous music pub- 
lishers, the Ricordis, after Ricordi had 
bought out his erstwhile business rival 
Lucca. A period of rich harvest began 
for Sonzogno after the production, in 
1890, of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” A remarkable personage, this 
famous publisher, a small, dried-up man 
with a shrewd face and the coloring of 
a chronic dyspeptic. A Viennese pianist, 
famous as a wit, said to me shortly after 
we had both made the acquaintance of 
Sonzogno: “I have never before so 
keenly appreciated what musical com- 
mercialism means as I do now after meet- 
ing this man. If I had seen him in the 


vita,” by Umberto Giordano, whose opera 
“Madame Sans-Géne” is the last Italian 
novelty which has been performed at our 
own opera house. The extraordinary part 
of it all was that Sonzogno not only 
brought with him the operas and the 
artists, but also the composers. Wher- 
ever the little man, who so well under- 
stood how to advertise, appeared, in 
person, he was the central figure in a 
group of composers. Mascagni, Leonca- 
vallo, Mugnone, Cilea and Giordano be- 
came popular heroes, especially Mas- 
cagni, who might fittingly be called the 
“tenore robusto” of the small but eminent 
company of young Italian composers. 
The witty Viennese promptly dubbed 
them the “Sonzogno circus.” 

The sensation produced by this musical 
invasion in Vienna is almost indescrib- 
able. The enthusiasm finally culminated 
in a boundless adoration of the person of 
Pietro Mascagni, an adoration the more 
extraordinary when the fact is taken into 
consideration that Mascagni was, after 
all, only a “one-opera” man. The siren 
song with which this Italian Pied Piper 
had enchanted Vienna’s big children was 
the famous “intermezzo,” later on to be- 
come so tiresomely popular, through the 
medium of amateur performers, to say 
nothing of hurdy-gurdies. 

Had this musical hero-worship taken 
place in the provinces, it could have been 
more easily understood, but in Vienna of 
all places it is to-day difficult to compre- 
hend. Surely Vienna had acquaintance 
with many if not most of the great com- 
posers. Exclusive of the giants of 
classical music with whose presence she 
had been honored, she had known such as 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi and 
Richard Wagner! But what was their 
fame pitted against the fresh laurels of 
the. charming composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”! 
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Considers Russian Ballet’s “Cleopatre” 
Lacks a Soul! 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


“Accept no substitutes!” : 

Every New Yorker, from the time his 
wisdom was profound enough to enable 
him to spell out, laboriously, “big words 
which he did not understand,” has been 
confronted with the legend, “Accept no 
substitutes!” From magazines, news- 
papers, electric signs and bill boards, the 
warning has.confronted him wherever he 
went. 

Now, when he is grown up and can 
decide for himself what is good for him, 
and now that he has learned the wisdom 
of the old warning, he is given something 
“just as good,” in the form of an am- 
brosia, known as “Ballet Russe.” True, 
it is the real, imported article—but it 
has been deemed too “strong” for him 
in its original state, and so has been 
diluted! ae 

“Cleopatre,” as far as the action 1s con- 
cerned, has lost all its significance as 
presented at the Metropolitan, expur- 
gated of its great, vital scene, which 
makes all that follows pointless. If the 
original is not “proper” for us, why leave 
out the central idea, the climax, and thus 
desecrate a masterpiece? Why not give 
us “Little Red Riding Hood,” or “The 
Little Glass Slipper?” er 

I will admit that we, on this side of 
the Big Pond, are accustomed to food 
that is a little different to that served 
yonder. I will also admit that there 
should be a certain modification to con- 
form to our ideas and principles. Yet, 
to emasculate a work of art by robbing 
it of its climax, its very essence, so as to 
make a concession to the spurious form 
of decency desired by puritans and Phil- 
istines, is to destroy its raison d’etre— 
its very right to be. 

Through their evident fear of giving 
in its entirety this passionate poem, they 
have gone to the other extreme and have 
given us the presentation of an iceberg. 

Gautier’s Queen, ruler over a land of 
arid sadness, dry as pumice stone, with- 
out even melancholy or reverie, wished, 
with all her passionate soul, for some- 
thing to happen to break the monotony. 

As she says to her slave, “ ’Tis a sinis- 
ter kingdom, little suited to me, the 
laughter-loving and merry one. I wish 
that something would happen to me— 
some strange unexpected adventure.” 

But love, to this living, palpitating, 
amorous, passionate being, was every- 
thing. She felt that with all her wor- 
shippers, she had not found it; that these 
loved her diadem and feared her power, 
rather than that they loved her. “With 
love,” said she, “this grim and arid Egypt 
would seem to me fairer than even 
Greece.” 

Shortly after she expressed this wish 
there appeared before her an ardent, 
handsome youth, who had loved and wor- 
shipped her from afar, and who, for one 
short day of her love, was willing to pay 
with his very life. 

His ardor and intensity aroused her 
curiosity, which soon was changed to 
much more. As the author tells us, 
“heart-consuming love, sensual pleasure, 
burning passion, youth inexhaustible and 
ever fresh, the promise of bliss to come 
—she expressed all,” as she danced for 
him and embraced him. She forgot that 
she was a queen, and became merely—a 
woman. 

And when the morning came and the 
cup of poison was handed to him, she 
looked as though she wanted to tear it 
from him and ery, “Live to love me yet! 
I desire it!” But Antony was already at 
the gate and it was—too late. 

Not such an intense being—whose 

lower lip alone could be made, by the 
least emotion, to palpitate like the nos- 
trils of an amorous tigress—was the 
Cléopatre of the Russian Ballet. Instead 
of presenting a woman of indescribably 
vital warmth, she gave us a bandage- 
+ ag mummy—who never came to 
ife. 
_ As she lay there on the couch, staring 
into infinity, she seemed to personify 
the spirit of the sphinx—as immobile 
a as the huge granite figure 
itself. 


A presence such as hers could change 
any banquet hall into a tomb. _- 

Gautier’s Queen complained that to 
find her equals she would have to seek 
in the tomb. But the tomb seemed, in- 
deed, to be the natural environment of 
the Cléopatre of the Russian Ballet. 

Gautier’s Queen complained that she 
had nothing to converse with but statues. 
These seemed to be the very companions 
suited to the Cléopatre of the Ballet. 

Where was the passionate warmth that 
Gautier describes, in this flat-chested, 
lifeless creature, who inspired no other 
feeling than that of dread and a chill 
such as one feels upon entering a tomb. 

Had Gautier’s story been presented 
as he gave it to us, with a thrilling cli- 
max, to which Cléopatre could have 
worked up, we might have seen a vital, 
passionate woman, for whose embrace 
the youth might indeed have been willing 
to pay with his life. 

However, M. Bolm deserves all the 
more credit for having acted as well as 
he did to a lifeless mummy. What would 
he have done had he had a real, living 
woman, with a struggling human soul 
such as Gautier describes? 

Nijinsky tells us that the aim of the 
Russian Ballet is to restore to the dance 
its expressiveness, even if it has to con- 
sign to neglect the “line of beauty.” 

But where is the expressiveness of a 
work bereft of its climax—its reason for 
being? It is like trying to build a beau- 
tiful, massive structure on a foundation 
of sand. 

In its original form the story was like 
a full-blown rose, with a throbbing soul 
and fragrant petals that quivered when 
touched by the human breath. In its 
modified version it is transformed into 
a muslin flower—stiff, dead and without 
a soul. 

Yours truly, 
“CANDOR.” 

New York, April 9, 1916. 





The High School Orchestra Situation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The article, “Musical Opportunity for 
Schenectady Pupils,” in MusIcAL AMER- 
1cA for Feb 12, 1916, seems to have 
“started something.” I am still receiv- 
ing letters of commendation and inquiry 
from all over the United States and last 


week received one from London. In your 
issue of April 1 Glenn Woods of Oakland, 
Cal., chooses to criticize Schenectady 
High School orchestra activities as they 
were outlined in the article above men- 
tioned. I have no desire to enter into a 
newspaper controversy—such are usually 
futile to the participants and only afford 
fireworks for the spectators—but if you 
will kindly furnish space in your admir- 
able “Forum,” possibly a corrective re- 
wa be desirable. 

hile I question the good taste of his 
reckless use of adjectives concerning the 
work of an orchestra which he has never 
heard, I nevertheless agree with Mr. 
Woods absolutely in his premise, namely, 
that it is “advisable to set a standard 
for good playing rather than to concur in 
the mutilation of standard scores.’”~ But 
in respect to the conclusion to which he 
so agilely jumps that therefore, for a 
high school orchestra to attempt a stand- 
ard score — Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture, for instance—is “ridiculous” 
and “sacrilegious” I disagree most em- 
phatically. 

I assume that Mr. Woods and I are 
both working toward the same goal, 
namely, the uplift and growth and train- 
ing for musical efficiency of our boys 
and girls. I also assume that on his 
journey toward this goal Mr. Woods fol- 
lows the route which to him seems wise 
in the light of the conditions in which he 
finds himself. I do exactly the same 
thing. Mr. Woods must agree that only 
one with the simplicity of sincerity would 
have been foolish (?) enough to give out 
for publication the “instrumentation and 
also the program.” With such sincerity 
I have been working under the following 
conditions: While it has seemed impos- 
sible to procure good players of woodwind 
instruments other than the flute, I have 
had players of string and brass instru- 
ments capable perhaps beyond the aver- 
age high school student. Five of them 
plan to become professional musicians 
and a number play in outside adult or- 
chestras. Mr. Woods gives us rather 
more credit than we deserve for attempt- 
ing a “pretentious composition for the 
sake of having it look well on the pro- 
gram.” My problem has been this: 
Given a “meager” instrumentation but 


capable players eager and hungry for 
the best musical pabulum, what shall we 
play? The “standard scores” mentioned 
were chosen only after much deliberation. 
The “solo and obbligato” violin part of 
the Fischer editions is used instead of 
the first violin part and, where necessary, 
themes which would otherwise be omitted 
are incorporated in the parts for the 
instruments which we have. After the 
text of the composition has been thor- 
oughly mastered, whenever a good record 
of the number has been available, it has 
been played on the Victrola. The play- 
ers follow carefully, score in hand, noting 
themes, phrasing, tempi, etc. Then the 
work of interpretation begins. It might 
be said in passing that the spirit of de- 
votion with which the young people enter 
into this work is far removed from the 
“sacrilegious.” While some tonal color 
has no doubt been missing, the result 
has been a not inconsiderable degree of 
“good playing” plus a very considerable 
degree of intelligent musicianship. When 
my young people hear such orchestras as 
the Boston Symphony or the New York 
Philharmonic play the numbers with 
which they have thus become familiar 
and when they come back to me and talk 
intelligently of which they have heard, I 
know that the best thing under the cir- 
cumstances has been done. 

I should be sorry to convey the impres- 
sion that we are so hopelessly addicted 
to stilts that we “attempt” only the 
“standard scores” referred to. Much of 
the best music of the usual high school 
orchestra variety is, incidentally, in our 
répertoire. 

Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for your 
kind services and thanking Mr. Woods 
also for bringing to light another aspect 
of the high school orchestra situation, I 
am 

Sincerely, 
INEZ FIELD DAMON, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Musical Criticism “As Is” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I inclose a supplement to The Prison 


Observer, a monthly paper run by the 
inmates of Blackwell’s Island Prison. 
The reviewer coins some new phrases in 
his write-ups. 

I note that he says of me that I am “a 
musical sport,” that my singing was fine, 
and that my “sporty eyes and face sang 
also.” 

As for Miss Alice Shaw, she is de- 
scribed as “a coy little thing who accom- 
panied the singers and made the piano 
talk, scream and whistle.” ; 

At another concert at which Signorina 
Crespi, Mme. Aldrich and Mrs. Martin 
assisted, Mrs. Martin was stated by the 
reviewer to have “carried the prison by 
storm.” ; 

Mrs. Martin also elicited the following 
rapture from the critic of the Prison 
Observer: ; 

“In the liquid language of the Latins 
the lilting lyrics of love rippled from the 
lips of the fair singer with a verve and 
wealth of dramatic expression which to 
the uninitiated would have stamped her 
as a veritable daughter of Italia the 
Sunny.” ; 

I am sure that you, dear Mephisto, 
would make a “sure fire success” on 
Blackwell’s Island should you go over 
and sing the “Calf of Gold” for instance. 

Best regards, 
EARLE TUCKERMAN. 

New York, March 16, 1916. 





Finds No Chance in United States for 
Talented Student Without Money 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Allow me to write my opinion concern- 
ing your ideas about American students 


of music, contending that they should not 
go abroad to study, emphasizing “that 
they can do as well in this country,” etc. 
From our own experience, I can posi- 
tively say that you are wrong. Unless 
ou intended your articles for a few, un- 
ess you made exceptions, your advice 
for the making of a musician would not 
include the poorer class. I think most 
students of music are of the poorer 
class, and the poor boy has no chance 
whatever in America. The war has 
given us a fine opportunity to test your 
views. 

My son, who has devoted his young 
life to music and practically made his 
own way, was in Germany at the out- 
break of war. Like so many Americans, 
he came home as a refugee. He had onl 
been there a year; his teacher, who too 


great interest in him, said: “It is most 
important that you should have the right 
kind of teacher. Your career depends 
on how you will be taught from now on. 
I would advise you to go to New York 
and study with Rafael Joseffy.” 

He gave my son a card of introduc- 
tion. But with that he found it was not 
easy to see him. After Joseffy taught 
him a few lessons he told him he was 
talented and devoted a lot of his time 
to him at each lesson, encouraged him 
and befriended him. And, although the 
expenses of living were double, the prices 
of concerts extreme, the pianos which 
they rent for practice terrible, he had 
found a kind and great teacher. 

Again his hopes were crushed, by the 
death of his master. He came home sad 
—longing to study and to hear music, 
trying to realize his ambition; he re- 
turned to New York. But his letters are 
not hopeful; the little money he bor- 
rowed is going fast, and in desperation 
he wants to return to Europe, war or no 
war. I am inclosing part of his last let- 
ter to me. Are we wrong in thinking 
that there’s no chance for a poor boy 
to become a musician in America, though 
he may be talented? There will never 
be music that will repay all the struggle, 
hardship and sorrow endured trying to 
make a musician. I am a sad mother. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. S. CORMIER. 

Tacoma, Wash., March 9, 1916. 





[Dear Mother: 


I just ’phoned to Mrs. Joseffy and | 
am going up to see her this eve. She 
says she wrote to Rosenthal about me 
and also mentioned that Friedheim ac- 
cepted pupils here.* * * 

Now these artists over here can’t be 
blamed for not taking pupils when they 
are making so much money, but it seems 
to me they ought to see an ambitious 
student, hear him play and advise him 
what to do, after they have had such 
“dog days” themselves. But once they 
get money they don’t care what becomes 
of anyone but themselves. Bauer was 
the most agreeable, even over the ’phone, 
I think by the way he talked he would 
be kind. But in Germany the musicians 
are not spoiled like they are over here. 
I know I. Friedman wanted pupils when 
I was in Leipzig and he plays better 
than Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Hofmann or 
any of them, according to the critics 
over there. 

_ There are many other great masters 
in Berlin that are glad to accept a tal- 
ented pupil. Of course, you couldn’t 
expect the poorest master to take pupils 
if they don’t show talent, but if a mas- 
ter would hear me play I wouldn’t fee! 
so disappointed if he wouldn’t accept me. 
But if they would only hear you! That’s 
the question, and most masters on the 
other side do hear you, that’s how the 
talents have a chance over there, because 
even if a master doesn’t want pupils, he 
often finds an interest in a talent. A 
boy may be a born Paderewski in the 
United States and that’s all the good it 
would do him over here. Well, I can’t 
waste my time here very long, unless | 
can see something definite in view. I’ve 
stopped practising day before yesterday, 
and am using all my time to try to get 
something in view. Now then, I’m going 
to see Mrs. Joseffy to-night, and I want 
to find out just when Rosenthal expects 
to come over and I want to know def 
initely if he would give me lessons. Now 

e may come here and be so busy playing 
that he wouldn’t want to bother with me. 
Now, I waited over a month expecting | 
get with Gabrilowitsch. Now then, if | 
waited till summer expecting to study 
with Rosenthal and should be disap- 
pointed again, I’d think I should have 
attempted the trip to Germany with the 
money I spend waiting for him. Now | 
am very eager to hear from you in regar 
to the trip to Europe. It may not be 
serious as it seems when you think of the 
few accidents thus far, etc. ] 





A Voice from the Philadelphia Chorus 


To the Editor of Musical AMERICA: 
Unless it was the intention of putting 
the author in a ridiculous light, I w 
der why you publish on the front pa 
of your paper of March 25 the cru 


ignorant and spiteful letter written 
someone “who for obvious reasons P 
fers to remain anonymous”! Some 
it appears to me, who is evidently « 
gruntled and devoured by jealousy, 4 
who proceeds fo slur in an ill inforn 
fashion, everyone connected with 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association ‘ 
the Mahler Symphony productions. 

It is a feeble attempt to belittle 
mentality and musicianship of every 
from Mr. Stokowski down to myself, 





[Continued on page 27] 
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speaking of this stupendous creation of 
Mr. Mahler as a “stupid and uninterest- 
ing work” and the production of it as a 
“circus performance!” even slurring the 
intelligence of great audiences by saying 
that it was “hysterical newspaper no- 
tices” which filled the house at each per- 
formance (with hundreds turned away) 
and not the intelligent desire to hear a 
composition acknowledged to be great— 
by a noted modern master—performed in 
a superlatively proficient manner, and 
as nearly according to the composer’s 
intentions as his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Stokowski, could do it, even to the 
beautiful old custom of assembling the 
audience by a fanfare of trumpets so 
scornfully and ignorantly referred to by 
the anonymous one. 


The article is altogether so childishl 
spiteful in its tone, and you give it ouch 
undue prominence, that out of regard 
for your usually dignified and just paper, 
I am impelled to express my surprise 
at the prominence you give this mali- 
cious attack. 


This “circus performance” and “stupid, 
uninteresting work” called forth from 
an unsolicited public a demand for five 
extra performances, after having been 
heard by several thousand people at the 
first coneert, who would certainly have 
spread the news rapidly had they found 
it “stupid and uninteresting”! But, on 
the contrary, the first great audience was 
so impressed, that it spontaneously rose 
to its feet at the close of the perform- 
ance, with cheers of enthusiasm, recalling 
Mr. Stokowski again and again to re- 
spond to its expression of approval. 


Such an unusual demonstration by an 
unemotional Philadelphia audience 
speaks for itself, and I can only add that 
I, as a member of the first chorus, have 
been fairly besieged by musicians from 
all quarters imploring me to try to get 
tickets for them, as their interest had 
been so aroused by the high praise of the 
work from those who had heard it. 


The house for the five extra concerts 
sold so fast that hundreds of people who 
want to hear it cannot get tickets. This, 
together with the fact that a great chorus 
of nearly 1000 persons—mostly busy pro- 
fessionals like myself—voluntarily gave 
their services for some months to make 
possible the production of the Mahler 
Eighth Symphony would hardly indicate 
that the work was “stupid and uninter- 
esting,” and this great chorus is still 
sufficiently interested to be willing to 
assist in the five extra performances de- 
manded by a clamorous public! 


As to the anonymous one’s charge of 
a “muzzled” press, he asserts only that 
“the Public Ledger and orchestra go hand 
in hand”; that other Philadelphia papers 
are “ignored.” Since they are merely 
“ignored” and not “muzzled,” why can 
they not speak their minds if they care 
to criticize? It is further asserted that 
“not in one instance were the newspapers 
allowed to tell the truth regarding the 
uninteresting Mahler Symphony, the 
nearest approach to a sane criticism was 
given by George Rodgers, musical edi- 
tor of the Inquirer.” 


Query: How did Mr. Rodgers manage 
to paw his muzzle off for that moment, 
for to judge from the very glowing ac- 
counts of last night’s ‘performance of 
the Mahler in to-day’s Inquirer, the 
“muzzle” seems to be well on again. 
Perhaps, instead of the critic influencing 
‘he public, the public has influenced the 
critic for a change. 

As Mr. Anon’s meaning of “sane” in 
onnection with the Mahler can only be 
nterpreted “condemnatory,” perhaps the 
ritic of the Inquirer had a brain storm 
ind became temporarily “in-sane” when 
ie wrote in praise of last night’s concert. 

The contemptible innuendos concerning 
‘ir. Stokowski and the various branches 
f the Orchestra Association are amus- 
ngly full of spleen and not worth con- 
\deration, since the wonderful team work 
{ Mr. Stokowski and the Orchestra As- 

ciation is too well known and too great- 

' admired by an appreciative public to 
equire defense or explanation. It is 
ruly a small mind that will try to be- 

ttle a great and successful undertaking. 

From the final paragraph of the anon- 
mous one’s letter, I ®resume he is a 
riend of Mr. Sandby, and think it a pity 
iat the ill-judged, if well-meant expres- 

ons of partisanship should place Mr. 
andby in such an unfavorable light. 

Very truly, 
; ELLA Day BLAIR. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 30, 1916. 


A Bureau Which Will Try Out Artists 
Who Are as Yet “Without Reputation” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I should like to ask if you could give 
me information as to any musical bu- 
reau which will try out artists who are 
without “established reputation,” but 
who are desirous of establishing one for 
themselves. As a subscriber of MUSICAL 
AMERICA I am familiar with the names 
of many managers, but I find they have 
no use save for the experienced artist. 
I should be very grateful if I could learn 
of a bureau where inexperienced talent 
might be tried out, and I know of no 
better place to inquire than MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Thanking you in advance for any in- 
formation you may give me, I am 

Yours truly, 
EDITH FLICKINGER. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, March 29, 1916. 


[Write to Secretary the Music League, 
folian Hall, West Forty-second Street 
New York.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. | 





Asks About Machine to Limber Joints of 
Fingers 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


_ About two years ago a foreign music 
instructor invented some sort of machine 
to stretch the joints of the fingers to 
limber them for piano playing, thus elim- 
inating much of finger practice on the 
keyboard. 

Can you give me any information on 
this, where such a machine is, and can 
it be used or is it in use? 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. ScHwas. 

Easton, Pa., March 28, 1916. 


[You will doubtless be able to obtain 
the information you are seeking relative 
to the machine for stretching the joints 
by communicating with the Ostrovsky In- 
stitute, London, England. Professor 
Waldemar Schnee of Berlin, and Burnett 
Jordan, of Cincinnati, have done work 
along the same lines without the use of 
mechanical apparatus.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 





Wants Marcella Craft’s Address 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Would you kindly publish Miss Mar- 
cella Craft’s address? I wish to also 
state that I wait for MusicaAL AMERICA 
each week just as I would for one of my 
dear friends and the only regret I have 
is that it is not published every day. Of 
course, that is asking too much, but I 
wish to have you know the spirit of one 
of your many readers. 

Yours truly, 
FANNY N. FINESTEON. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 28, 1916. 


[Miss Craft may be addressed in care 
of her manager, M. H. Hanson, 437 5th 
at New York.—Editor, MusICAL AMER- 
ICA. 





Questions Answered 


To the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


_I would be obliged if you could en- 
lighten me on the following points: 

1—Where was Anton Seidl buried? 

2—In what season did the Swedish 
baritone, John Forsell, appear at the 
Metropolitan, and what roles did he as- 
sume? 

Thanking you in advance, 

Very truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
New York, March 27, 1916. 


[Anton Seidl is buried at Fleischmann, 
N. Y., in the Catskill Mountains. John 
Forsell was at the Metropolitan during 
the season 1909-1910 and sang leading 
Wagnerian rodles.— Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 





Singers’ Nodes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is doubtless known to many of your 
readers that the removal of singers’ nodes 
is possible without the perilous operation 
that has silenced the glorious voice of 
little Senorita Bori for so many months. 
One wonders why the “knife” was not 
the last remedy resorted to. Even when 
the wounds are healed, the chords re- 
quire such extreme care to induce them 
to resume their normal elasticity that 
the danger of a fresh strain is present 
and likely to result through any undue 
haste in the effort to recover the full use 
of the voice. 

There are few singers’ throat troubles 
that cannot be aided and usually cured 


by means of what I will term vocal mas- 
sage, i. e., the repetition of sung sylla- 
es. 

I have known several cases of strained 
cords, and one bad case of singer’s nodes 
entirely cured by this means. If the 
overworked and tired throat is treated 
in this way, there will be no danger of 
singer’s nodes nor weakening of the 
voice. 

The rest cure is no remedy, for the 
strain is apt to show itself as soon as 
vocal work begins again. As the nodes 
are the result of overstrain or {faulty 
voice production, it must be clearly un- 
derstood that any return of these vocal 
vices should be avoided. A flexible lar- 
ynx is a sine qua non for a healthy throat 
and any forcing of the same must ulti- 
mately bring ruin. 

In these days, when quality is sacri- 
ficed to quantity and volume is sought 
with ig aged impatience and haste, it 
cannot be too strongly urged that the 
voice be subject to one of nature’s stern- 
est laws, namely, the law of growth. 
Correct singing is a great factor in the 
building up of the body and tends to 
produce a mental alertness that cannot 
but be of the utmost benefit to each and 
every individual. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) E. B. RAYMOND. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 4, 1916. 





Wants Address of Fausto Castellani 
DEAR MEPHISTO: 


According to my opinion you are surely 
. descendant of the Heine-Bérne-Saphir 
ine. 

Thank you for the hours of pleasure I 
enjoy reading your sarcastic musings. 

Geraldine, Stokowski, Hertz and many 
others, passing through your mill, are 
well worth putting under a microscope. 

We have several types of human and 
musical interest here in “slow Philadel- 
phia!” 

Yours sincerely, 
HELEN SCHMITT FABRI. 

Philadelphia, March 26, 1916. 

By the bye, do you know where Fausto 
Castellani, Italian tenor, is at the pres- 
ent? Would be grateful if anybody 
would tell me his address. 


[Fausto Castellani is at present sing- 
ing in the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn with the Aborn Opera Company.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. } 





Mme. Farrar’s “Impromptu” Was Well 
Rehearsed 


Dear Mephisto: 


I always read with great interest 
your “Musings” in MUSICAL AMERICA 
and wondered—after reading your ac- 
count of Mme. Geraldine Farrar’s speech 
at the opening performance of her hus- 
band’s new play, if you know that he was 
just as nervous at appearing for the 
first time before his wife when the play 
was given in Hartford, also in Boston. 
The same performance—including the 
kiss—was given at each of these places, 
so everything went smoothly, in spite of 
his nervousness. 

Sincerely, 


April 3, 1916. 


VERITAS. 





Will Stick to Playing the Organ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was somewhat surprised to read on 
the last issue of your a poe (on 
page 60) that I had “concluded arrange- 
ments with Gertrude F. Cowan to go un- 
der her management for concert, recital 
and oratorio work for the coming sea- 
son.” I know, perhaps better than anyone 
else, that I would make a big hit in ora- 
torio, but managers are not out-bidding 
each other for my services in that field, 
and I think I will stick to playing the 
organ for a while yet. 

A period is an important little article, 
but it is not quite powerful enough to en- 
dow an organist with a voice. It is Mr. 
Rasely who will do the work in concert, 
recital and oratorio. 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, 
Organist, Fifth Ave. Baptist Church. 
New York, March 28, 1916. 





Who Has an Old Spinet? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to place among my collection 
of historical and antique relics an old 
spinet—one that can still be played. If 
anyone possesses such an instrument, 





which could be procured at a reasonable 
price, I would deem it a favor if they 
would communicate with me. 
CHARLES M. BARNES. 
P. O. Box 3, San Antonio, Tex., 
March 25, 1916. 





Wants a Society to Suppress Applause 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am in receipt of the following from 
a friend of mine whose ideas are ex- 
pressed in such form that I cannot resist 
the temptation to share with you the 
joys of confirmation: 


“Let us form a society for the sup- 
pression of grating and harsh applause 
after delicate final strains of music. It 
is horrible to hear the harsh crash break 
out just after a delightful tone picture 
has been completed. It is like when an 
artist has completed a beautiful painting, 
we smear our fingers over the wet canvas 
and destroy the picture. i 

“True, artists must have appreciation ; 
but if rapt attention is no enough, let 
us at the finish raise our hands or both 
hands silently, and let this be the expres- 
sion of our pleasure. ; 

“Or, as is the habit with the Wag- 
nerian operas, let us give applause when 
all is over. This may be indefinite as 
applying to the particular artist, but as 
we are paying for the artist’s tone pic- 
tures, let us accept delivery without stick- 
ing our fingers through the canvas.” 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. Morton, 
Acoustic Engineer, 
American Steel & Wire Company. 
Chicago, March 30, 1916. 





Those Woollen Plugs! 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


An article recently appeared in your 
excellent and widely read weekly to the 
effect that certain teachers of singing 
are recommending to their pupils the use 
of cotton wool plugs placed behind the 
uvula. Of course, we live in a wonder- 
ful age and are away ahead of those 
who preceded us, even in the matter of 
teaching the young idea how to shout! 
This last discovery is, however, no nov- 
elty to me. It has been my privilege to 
teach hundreds of pupils, with a some- 
what similar contrivance in the same 
part of their anatomy. The only differ- 
ence in this case has been, that, whereas 
the new fad calls for woollen plugs, my 
pupils’ plugs were made of wood. They 
were, in fact, fixtures—a real part of 
the heads of said pupils. 

Yours, 
JOHN TOWERS, 
(Retired Teacher of Singing). 
Germantown, Pa., April 1, 1916. 





Expresses Gratitude to Stokowski 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Although Mephisto says, in the issue of 
March 18: 


“When it comes to judging a composi- 
tion in a broad way, I would sooner have 
the verdict of intelligent, educated music- 
lovers than the verdict of the best mu- 
sicians that you could scratch together 
with a fine tooth comb’”—which stamps 
the amateur as a professional and the 
professional as an amateur. 

I take the liberty, just the same, not- 
withstanding that I am only a profes- 
sional, to state that thousands of people 
owe a debt of deepest gratitude to Leo- 
pold Stokowski for introducing that stu- 
pendous and uplifting musical creation, 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, to the 
American public. 

Yours truly, 
MARTINUS VAN GELDER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 9, 1916. 





“Parsifal” Performances 


To the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May a lady of New Haven ask if “Par- 
sifal” has been or is going to be produced 
in New York City this season? No one 
in Philadelphia or New Haven music 
stores seems to know anything about the 
matter. 

Truly yours, 
Mrs. LILA Bisuop ELLIOTT. 

New Haven, Conn., April 6, 1916. 


[“Parsifal” receives matinée perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan several times 
during the season. This season it was 
presented three times. The present 
Metropolitan Opera season is already 
concluded.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA.] 
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TRIUMPH OF THE ULTRA-MODERN 
The Russian Ballet is on in full force in New York, 
and concert and opera goers, jaded with the protracted 


strenuosities of a musical 


season in the metropolis, 


may now go to the Metropolitan Opera House and have 


their languishing artistic 


appetites lashed into a 


semblance of vigor by a sense-stimulating performance 


calculated to make a 


cents. 


Roman orgy look like thirty 


One is struck speechless, when the curtain rises, by 
a futuristic stage setting which looks like a chapter 


from some highly artistic nightmare. 


Wall patterns 


expand to unthinkable dimensions—a wonderland that 


lacks only its Alice. 


Whatever the prospect, it is as 


if seen through the colored panes set in the cupolas of 
mountain hotels, only more so. 

It is no gentle, questioning Alice, seeking childhood 
dream adventures, that enters upon this wonderland. 


Oh, no! 


ardent Harlequins, 


Lovesick Pierrots, 
voluptuous 


coaxing Columbines, 
houris, passionate 


slaves, writhe and wriggle before the bewildered sense 
like kaleidoscopic, iridescent germ-hords in a magni- 
fied drop of water. The sense reels before these 
dizzying manceuvers of some scores of palpitant humar 
members—this ordered madness of motion answering 
only to the laws of the sphere of sense. Sheer grace 
for its own sake seems sometimes to flit through the 
scene, only to be swallowed up at once in the maelstrom 
of frankly, oh, so generously frankly, emotional motion. 

What have the delicacies of Schumann to do with 
this riot of passion—the gleaming brilliancies of 
Korsakoff with this astonishing saturnalia? 

It is a marvelous exhibition, hotly exotic, and tech- 
nically dazzling beyond all description. But one re- 
members an adagio of Beethoven—the great deep 
night of the soul, with the starry vault silent on high— 
one remembers this, and wonders. 





IF WAGNER WERE ALIVE 


What a pity it is that Richard Wagner did not live 
long enough to witness the musical awakening of the 
United States and the present accelerando in our 
nation’s musical development! What pithy and pungent 
observations he would have favored us withal! 

Interesting it would be to see him reading the remark 
attributed to Mr. Otto H. Kahn in an interview in a 
recent number of MUSICAL AMERICA, apropos of the 
musical diet which the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York gives to its subscribers. Mr. Kahn explains 
how the different sets of subscribers must get their 
expected and regularly allotted proportion of Caruso 
performances, Farrar performances, etc., and “as few 
Wagner performances as possible.” “We make them 
take Wagner performances,” he continues; “we make 
them listen to things which we, at our institution, think 
they ought to listen to, whether they like it or not.” 

Just what thought would rise to the surface of 
Wagner’s mind, what emotion to the surface of his 
soul, on such an occasion, it would be presumptuous to 
predict—whether despair because his works had been 
dragged back into the operatic routine after he had 
with such pains wrenched them out of it by the Bay- 
reuth festival idea, or scorn of the fashionable society 
for which he never wrote except with the possible hope 
of redeeming it. 

More likely than not, had Wagner lived so long, he 
would by this time have come to consider the works by 
which we know him so stale, ancient and inappropriate 
to the present time, as to be not worth bothering about. 
Such a soul as his would be so consumed by visions of 
the hour that there would be scant place within it for 
any consideration of old artistic wars having now 
merely an historic interest. 

What would his newer visions be? That, unfortu- 
nately, is the last question which one could hope to 
answer with any satisfaction. So rapidly was Wagner, 
in his later life, departing from material, so rapidly 
approaching spiritual considerations, that his vision for 
the modern world would surely be as startling as was 
his vision for an earlier epoch. 

It is a great deal more than doubtful if the relation 
of his works to the Metropolitan Opera House, or any 
opera house, would awaken in Wagner to-day any such 
degree of interest as is implied in the reflections hypo- 
thetically attributed to him above. And it is more than 
likely that the great movement of music for and by the 
people in this country would have interested, and even 
have affected him, deeply. 





MUSIC OF INDIA 

By the time the present issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
appears New Yorkers who are so inclined will have 
heard the first recital of Ratan Devi, a native of India, 
and whose program consists of the songs of her own 
people. The fact that no less a person than Tagore 
has furnished a preface for her book of Indian songs 
places upon her work a stamp of authenticity which 
America will be quite ready to accept. 

No doubt the ancient raga, or rag, of the Hindoo, 
which Ratan Devi presents in its manifold variety will, 
with a certain American species of “rag” in view, 
prove an irresistibly tempting morsel to the humorous 
journalist, who will probably begin by calling attention 
to the fact that there is nothing new under the sun. 

It is a good thing that Hindoo music, in an authentic 
and dignified form, is to be heard here. One of the 
difficulties in the way of its possible influence, however; 
is the fact that it will not truly be heard. The many 
associations with various aspects of the music, which 
mean so much to the Indian, will be totally lacking in 
the American hearer. To the uninitiated ear and soul 
this music of another race and hemisphere, as is usually 
the case on such occasions, will sound merely weird, 
strange or outlandish. Its human content, being veiled 
in so unfamiliar an idiom, will not be grasped and will 
scarcely be perceived in any degree. 

A proper representation here of serious Hindoo 
music is to be welcomed. It is to be hoped that it will 
find its true appreciators. 
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Lucrezia Bori in Pensive Mood 


Lucrezia Bori, who has been unable to sing at the 


Metropolitan this season because of throat trouble, is 
considering going into moving-picture work, it is said, 
in May and June. A photographer recently visited the 
Spanish soprano at her home and made the above pic- 
ture of Senorita Bori in a moment of contemplation. 


Fryer.—Herbert Fryer, the pianist, who gave a fare- 


well recital in AZolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, 
has decided to enlist and expects to be at the front for 


England within a few months. 


Lopokova—Lydia Lopokova, star of the Diaghileff 
Ballet Russe, said last week that her engagement to 
wed Heywood Broun, sporting editor and former 
— critic of the New York Tribune, had been 
roken. 


Koemmenich—Mr. and Mrs. Louis Koemmenich of 
496 West End Avenue, New York, will celebrate their 
silver wedding anniversary on Saturday, April 15. On 
the same day the final concert of the season will be 
given by the New York Oratorio Society, of which Mr. 
Koemmenich is conductor. 


Matzenauer—Mme. Margarete Matzenauer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will exemplify, at the 
Paterson (N. J.) Festival on April 26, her use of the 
declamatory as well as the legato style when she wil! 
sing the “Casta Diva” from “Norma,” preceded by th« 
famous recitative, followed by the allegro. A large 
chorus will sing with the famous Metropolitan star. 


Donalda—Pauline Donalda, the young Canadian 
soprano, whose European successes in opera are wel! 
known, is an ardent Canadian, as her adoption of the 
name Donalda would signify. It is taken from the 
name of Sir Donald A. Smith, now Lord Strathcona, who 
founded the Royal Victoria College of Montreal, where 
the singer won the Strathcona medal, which entitled 
her to further study abroad. 


Friedberg—Carl] Friedberg, the distinguished Germa! 
pianist, says that his last Middle Western trip, whic! 
included six cities, was a chapter of accidents. H: 
missed his train from New York, and the one he di 
leave on was held up for several hours in Clevelan 
with the result that it was necessary to postpone hi 
first recital for twenty-four hours. His next stop wa 
in Memphis, Tenn., where the Hotel Lafayette wa 
burned on the day he arrived. In Augusta, Ga., M 
Friedberg was greeted by the $8,000,000 fire whi 
destroyed a large part of the fine residential section « 
the city. He found New York a very good place t 
which to return. 


Novaes—Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, is 
firm believer in the theory that a broad, general trai! 
ing and breadth of view, as well as innate strength ‘ 
character, are the essentials in the making of a grea 
artist. “It is the great man who is the great artis‘ 
not the great artist who is the great man,” she said, | 
a New York World interview. “You see, I’ve heard a! 
number of musicians, and I know a numbér personal!) 
You’ll find many who are equal in technique, but wh 
are by no means equal in general performance. An 
the less are invariably those who lack something |! 
themselves—personality, principle, call it what you lik: 
Anyway, their art shows that lack. The foremost mus! 
cians are always the first-class men.” 
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ERE’S bad news for the florists! It 
looks as if flowers were going out 
of style as platform tributes to concert 
artists. Frederick Gunther, the basso, 
tells us that following his first song at 
a recent musicale he was presented with 
a huge basket of expensive fruit. “It 
was so big,” says Mr. Gunther, “that I 
had to hire a taxicab to carry it home. 
We fairly lived on that stuff for a week.” 
The idea is fruitful of suggestions. 
Why be limited in the choice of tributes 
to the various recitalists? There’s many 
a thing that would be more acceptable 
than flowers. For instance, many an art- 
ist giving a New York recital to an en- 
thusiastie audience of “dead heads” might 
not feel insulted if some kind friend were 
to pass across the footlights a check 
covering the rental of the hall. 
Ba * * 

Headline from a Bridgeport paper: 
MANY OF CITY’S BEST MUSICIANS 
COMPRISE BIG ORATORI 
CHORUSO 

Heavens, how far the Italian system of 
musical notation has gone! 

os ck * 

In the early days of Rossini’s “William 
Tell” it was cut from five acts down to 
three, and occasionally even less, relates 
the London Musical Record. 

“I hope you won’t be annoyed,” said 
the director of the Paris Opéra to him 
one day on the Boulevard, “but to-day 
we play the second act of ‘Tell.’ ” 

“The whole of it?” was the reply. 


* * * 


lt is said that when Donizetti was told 

that Rosini had written “The Barber’ 

in thirteen days, he replied: “I don’t 
wonder. He is so lazy.” 
Ea 6 ES 


Sent to the Record by a teacher: The 
other day I was explaining some of the 
Italian terms to one of my students, and 
had asked her the meaning of “f.” She 
said “loud.” “Yes, but the Italian word?” 
She didn’t know; so I told her “forte.” 
Later I came across ff. “What is the 
word for that?” She brightened up, and 
exclaimed, “Eighty.” 

* x * 

A new pupil once said she had “learned 

all her seales and archipelagoes.” 
* * * 


_ The Diaghileff ballet, its Bakstian set- 
tings and its Stravinsky music, as lyric- 
ized by the Chicago News: 

Paint the stage a flaming red; 

Props:—A purple feather bed, 

End men from a minstrel show, 


a 


Half a dozen Chinks or so; 

Skinny girl to play the leads, 

Twenty others dressed in beads. 

Have your music groan and clamor, 

Fiddles squeak and oboes stammer, 

l'rombones scream and bass drums ham- 

mer— 
That's the Russian ballet. 
Ss 6 6 

Another critique on the Ballet Russe 
comes from the young messenger of the 
Metropolitan’s press room, one of whose 
operatic criticisms we published recently. 
Of “L’Oiseau de Feu,” the lad writes: 

“L’Oiseau de Feu’’ was the first ballet on 
the list and occupied much attention because 
of its beautiful fairy tale setting. The rear 
scene of the dreamland was as enigmatic as 
it was dreamy and noble. One would look 
and educe an ivy-covered castle of England, 
seen through a clump of trees, but steadily 
surveyance would disclose dreamy mosques 
ind exotic picture of a fairy tale castle in 
the dim twilight. The tale is purely Russian 
and Borodine, musically. 





A writer in the Musical Leader asked 
Frederick Stock, “How would you clas- 
sify most of the music—so-called—of the 
present day?” To which the Chicago 


Symphony conductor replied: “Disso- 
nance and discomfort.” 
 £. -~@ 


A music teacher, recently arrived from 
the United States, was making herself 
generally useful while learning the lan- 
guage in a mission school at Concepcion, 
Chile. Among her other duties, for which 
a knowledge of Spanish was not required, 
was playing the organ for the Spanish 
choir. 

She had already learned that one can 
frequently change an English into a 
Spanish word by the addition of a final 
“a” or “o.” The music teacher had been 
helping the tenors through with their 
part in the anthem. The word “tenor” 
is the same in both languages. Then she 
wanted to have the basses try their part 
in a similar way. Although she was not 
quite sure about the word for “bass,” 
she took a chance on it and added the 
final “o.”” Now it happens that the word 
in Spanish which is pronounced like 
“bassos,” sounding a as in base, means 
kisses. 

What she therefore said was “Now the 
kisses, please, one at a time.”—World 
Outlook. 

* * + 


When Charlotte Lund finished singing 
Florent Schmitt’s “Les Barques” at her 
New York recital, she had her accompan- 
ist, Harry Kaufmann, rise to acknowl- 
edge the applause for his facile playing 
of the intricate accompaniment. 

“What’s he standin’ up for?” asked a 
damsel behind us. 

“That’s the fellow that composed the 
song,” answered her friend. 

“Ain’t he young looking!” said the 
other. 

(Paris papers please copy.) 


One of F. P. A.’s contributors in the New 
York “‘Tribune”’ is of the opinion that O. K. 
Wille, the leader of the Tsingtau Orchestra, 
should be playing in ‘Very Good, Eddie.” 


* * * 

Upon being asked by one of his con- 
tributors, “What is a ukalali?”’ Don Mar- 
quis of the New York Evening Sun de- 
scribes the Hawaiian instrument thus, in 
Jabberwocky fashion: 


The ukalali is a fiddle that you twiddle till 
it toodles 

Like a fillylooloo feeding on a platter full 
of noodles, 

But its rather more aesthetic in its nature 
and appeal— 

Have you ever lamped a lily singing rondels 
to an eel? 


The ukalali has a treble like a pebble when 
it tootles, 

Or a daffodillian ditty when the faintness of 
it footles; 

But it’s rather more exotic in its esoteric 
phases— 

Did you ever hear a throstle when its thirst 
flared into blazes? 


The ukalali has a werble that will burble till 
it sobbles 

Like the gastronomic guinea who is glumphy 
as he gobbles, 

But the meaning of it’s 
psychics when they sizz 

Have you ever looked at wizards showing 
lizards how to wiz? 


Somebody ought to make a futurist 
cantata out of that. 


occult, like the 


* * * 


“Mr. Noyes, will you sing again?” asked 
the hostess. 
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~ and you were the discoverer, 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER ADOPTS SIEVEKING METHOD 


p cannot refrain from telling you what a favorable impression the explanations and practical demon- 
‘dons you gave me of your method has made on me. 
Q of your extensive anatomical knowledge of the movements: employed in piano technique. 
do believe that an admirable technique should result from the practicing of your exercises, which 
ur use d I believe every young aspiring pianist would benefit inestimably by an _ initiation 
Sleveking’s use of the ‘‘dead weight’? in piano playing. 
Sincerely yours, 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Middle of June to Middle of September at Summer home 
within one hour of New York City 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING, 140 West 76th St., New York 


MARVELOUS RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
WITHIN A VERY SHORT TIME 


I think that your method is unique in utiliza- 
It had to be 


























THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. | 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. | 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd St., 


To equal this 


But the in- 


New York City 























“Well, this will be my last song,’” came 


from the singer. 


“We will be glad to hear it.""—Yonkers 


“Statesman.” 
x * * 


“Are you susceptible to music, Mr. 
Lowbrow?” 

“No, I don’t believe I am, though Ive 
certainly been exposed to tit a whole lot. 
My wife’s got a player-piano and a 
phonograph, and the man next door to 
us is learning to play the trombone.” 


ALBANY HEARS ROSSINI WORK 





“Stabat Mater” Well Presented—Many 
Concerts Given 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 8.—Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was beautifully sung 
Monday night in St. Peter’s Church by 
the choir under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers, assisted ably by Grace 
Kerns, soprano, and Rose Bryant, con- 
tralto, of New York; Edgar Van Olinda, 
tenor; Otto Mende, basso, and Edward 
L. Kellogg, baritone. The ensemble of 
the choir gave evidence of the careful 
work of Dr. Rogers. 

The orchestra of the Woman’s Club, 
under the leadership of Jean K. Mc- 
Elwee, gave an interesting concert Fri- 
day evening in the auditorium of the 
State educational building. The theme 
was “An Evening in Italy” and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra appeared in Ital- 
ian costume. The orchestra numbers 
were “Serenade,” by Pierné, and “Sere- 
nata Sicillianna,” by Musso, and Italian 
dance songs. Elinor C. Colwel, ten years 
old, the youngest member of the orches- 
tra, played a harp solo, “Le Désir,” dis- 
playing marked ability. Mrs. Daniel C. 
Benton, soprano, was the assisting art- 
ist and sang a group of Italian songs. 

The Glee Club of the Y.M.C.A. orches- 
tra gave a pleasing concert Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Albany association rooms. 
The club was directed by Clarence’ Philip 
and the assisting soloists were Mrs. C. 
F. Toomey, soprano, who was accom- 
panied in several songs by Ritha Pro- 
vost, Karla Torp, contralto of Schenec- 
tady; H. G. Blyth, violinist, and Willard 
Lawrence, ’cellist. W. A. H. 








BORIS HAMBOURG GIVES 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


’Cellist’s Art Greatly Matured Since Pre- 
ceding Appearance—Beautiful Tone 
and Facile Execution 





Boris Hambourg, the young ’cellist 
who has absented himself from the New 
York concert platform for a couple of 
years or so, gave a recital in AXolian Hall 
on the afternoon of March 29 and 
enjoyed a hearty reception. Mr. Ham- 
bourg has a large and friendly following 
and its demonstrations in the past were 
not always judicious. On the present oc- 
casion, however, they were warranted. 

The young man played very much better 
than when he last appeared here, not only 
with respect to smooth and beautiful 
tone, facile execution and regard for 
pitch, but in matters of artistic percep- 
tion, in intellectual authority and in 
depth of poetic feeling. He knows how 
to present a composition in a way to set 
in the best light its outward beauties and 
the spirit that animates them. This fact 
was especially true in his first group—a 
set of eighteenth century numbers by 
Galhard, Galeotti, Handel and Lanzetti. 
Later came Bach’s G Major Suite, three 
effective pieces by Mr. Hambourg him- 
self and Tschaikowsky’s “Rococo” Varia- 
tions. 

All were very well down, though it is 
questionable if Mr. Hambourg accom- 
plished anything during the recital with 
more appealing charm than the Handel 
Adagio early on the program. The audi- 
ence would gladly have had an encore of 
this, and with good reason. 

Josef Adler accompanied well. 

H. F. P. 





A Household Necessity 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I have been deeply interested for a 
number of years in your championship 
of Americanism in music, for your de- 
lightful weekly is a household necessity 
with us. My children enjoy your paper 
almost as much as I do, and through its 
pages are acquiring a wide acquaintance 
with the names and achievements of 
many fine artists whom we have no 
opportunity to hear in the West. 

Very truly yours, 
MARIE SCHNEIDER BROWN. 

Riverside, Cal., April 5, 1916. 
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HERBERT OPERAS IN CHICAGO REPERTOIRE 


Composer Will Conduct Campanini Forces in His Own ‘‘Natoma’’ and ‘‘Madeleine’”’ Next Season— 


Matzenauer Engaged for Wagnerian Appearance 





Farrar, to Find Place in the Répertoire 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 9, 1916. 


HE Great War may prevent Chicago 

opera-lovers from hearing “Die Meis- 
tersinger” because of the difficulty of get- 
ting singers from Germany. 

“T cannot give ‘Die Meistersinger’ next 
season unless I can obtain a good Beck- 
messer from Germany,” Mr. Campanini, 
director of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, told me. “Many of the Ger- 


man opera singers are mobilized, and 
those who are not would run serious dan- 
ger of being taken off the Atlantic liners 
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MABEL 


GARRISON 


Mahler’s 8th Symphony 
Philadelphia, March 27-29, April 3-4-5 


i 1 Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, distinguished 
vo page : Her sweet, clear notes, full of power 


herself in the part of the Penitent. 


can, March 30. 


appealing character. 


WOLFSOHN 
1 WEST 34th STREET, 
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Granberry Piano Schoo 


and expression, were equal to every requirement.—Philadelphia North Amert- 


Her voice, pure, flexible, and to the new initiated audience, inspiring, took 
its place with perfect adaptation —Philadelphia Inquirer, March 30. 


She has a lovely, fresh voice with ample tone, and sings the music artis- 
tically—Philadelphia Record, March 28. 


Miss Garrison sang the part beautifully.—Philadelphia Ledger, March 28. 


Her voice has rare power and sweetness and she made of the Penitent an 
She has, too, much of the dramatic fervor which is 
necessary to this important role.—Philadelphia Record, March 30. 


Miss Garrison’s voice, pure, powerful and flexible, admirably met the de- 
mands upon it—Philadelphia Bulletin, March 30. 


Season 1916-1917 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


by French or British warships if they 
tried to come here. So, unless I can get 
the Beckmesser I want, the Chicago pub- 
lie will have to forget its promised pro- 
duction of Wagner’s great comic opera. 
I can fill all the other rdles with good 
singers from among the artists I have 
already engaged.” 

Campanini returned yesterday from 
New York bearing the news that he had 
engaged Margarete Matzenauer to ap- 
pear in Wagnerian opera in Chicago next 
season. He also brought back from the 
metropolis the contracts of Olive Frem- 
stad, Marcia Van Dresser, Julia Claus- 
sen, Hector Dufranne, Clarence White- 
hill and Egon Pollak. 

Campanini also announces that Victor 
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NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO ‘ 
OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 


George Folsom Granberry, Director 
Instruction in All Grades 


Interpretation. Normal Methods. The Faelten System. Address: Carnegie Hall, New York 





LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Late of Bertin) 


“The rising young Virtuoso of the Piano” 


Address: CORINNE LE DUC, 9 West 76th., N. Y. 





FRANK ORMSBY, Tene 


180 CLAREMONT AVE. 
NEW YORK 
Tel. 4773 Morning 











s—Row Over Dalmorés—‘Konigskinder,” with 


Herbert will come to Chicago to conduct 
a production of his American opera, “Na- 
toma,” Nov. 18, and the following Sat- 
urday will conduct the first Chicago per- 
formance of his one-act opera, “Made- 
leine.” “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
haiuser,” “Tristan and Isolde” and the 
“Ring” operas of Wagner will be given 
Sunday productions. A performance of 
“Konigskinder,” with Geraldine Farrar 
in the réle of the Goose Girl, is also 
scheduled for next season, and Cam- 
panini is seriously considering reviving 
“Dinorah.” 

Indications are that Charles Dalmorés, 
French tenor, will not renew his contract 
with the Chicago company unless Direc- 
tor Campanini’s assistant, Julius Daiber, 
leaves the organization, owing to differ- 
ences which have arisen between Daiber 
and Albert D. Gould, manager of Dal- 
morés. Daiber and Gould nearly came to 
blows in Campanini’s office in the Audi- 
torium yesterday as a result, it is said, of 
remarks made by Daiber against the 
French artist. Campanini smoothed over 
the difficulties as well as he could, but the 
upshot appears to be that Dalmorés will 
not be with the company unless Cam- 
panini gets a new secretary in Daiber’s 
place. 


Educating the Opera Public 


The scope of the Chicago company’s 
activities next season will include the 
education of the public to a proper appre- 
ciation and understanding of grand 
opera. Mr. Campanini has engaged Mrs. 
Marx E. Oberndorfer (Anne Shaw 
Faulkner) to aid women’s clubs in pre- 
paring opera programs and courses of 
study, and she will furnish information 
regarding the new operas as well as the 
standard works which the company will 
present. Mr. and Mrs. Oberndorfer will 
give opera musicales to clubs which wish 
to take advantage of the educational 
work of the company, and blocks of seats 
will be sold to clubs at reduced rates. 
Mr. Oberndorfer is assistant conductor of 
German opera for the company. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Russian ballet 
and five operas will be presented by Max 
Rabinoff’s Boston-Pavlowa company in 
the Blackstone Theater, the latter part of 
this month. An amusing incident fol- 
lowed the refusal of Campanini to allow 
Rabinoff to present his company in the 
Auditorium. Rabinoff leased the Black- 
stone Theater for his week of opera, and 
then his Chicago press agent, Frederick 
Donaghey, sent out a circular to subscrib- 
ers of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, protesting against Campanini’s re- 
fusal to permit Rabinoff to use the Audi- 
torium. <A _ picture reproduced from 
MusIcAL AMERICA for March 18, showing 
Campanini standing at the Auditorium 
entrance between two uniformed Pinker- 
tons, adorned the first page of the circu- 
lar, and was labeled “Sig. Campanini, 
From Parma, Where the Cheese Comes 
From.” The managers of the Blackstone 
Theater threatened to cancel the lease ob- 
tained by the Boston-Pavlowa operatic 
troupe unless such attacks ceased at once. 
It is stated on apparently reliable author- 
ity that Rabinoff had no knowledge of the 
circular sent out by his press agent here 
until after the circular was in the mails. 


Success for Kreidler 


Called on at short notice to replace 
Emilio de Gogorza, who was ill in New 
Orleans, Louis Kreidler, Chicago bari- 
tone, achieved a gratifying success Tues- 
day night when he sang at the third an- 
nual concert of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Chorus, One of Mr. Kreidler’s character- 
istics is ability to judge the theater in 
which he sings, so that he can fill the 
largest hall, and yet not become uncom- 
fortably loud even in a small parlor. This 
was especially noted in his singing of the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue. O. E. Robinson 
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was conductor of the chorus. Twenty-two 
members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Walfried Singer, 
rounded out a satisfying program. 

Mile. Franziska Heinrich, assisted by 
Enrico Palmetto of the Royal Opera of 
Copenhagen, gave a piano concert in the 
Congress Hotel Monday evening for the 
benefit of Mlle. Hendrika van der Flier’s 
Home for Belgian War Orphans in Hol- 
land. 

Leon Sametini, violinist, and the Same- 
tini Quartet illustrated the lecture on 
“Clavecin and Chamber Music” Thurs- 
day night by Edoardo Sacerdote, director 
of the Sinai Choral Society. 

A group of Indian songs was presented 
by Jessie Mack Hamilton, with Adelheic 
Wolterding at the piano, last Sunday. 


Blind Soprano Heard 


Amalia M. Dehle, a blind soprano, de 
lighted an audience at Central Music Hal 
Wednesday night with her clear voice an: 
ample range. O. Frederick Sulanka, wh: 
appeared in joint recital with her, wa: 
disappointing because of his poor enunci- 
ation; his tone, though rich, seeme: 
muffled. 

Edward Clarke, baritone; Rachel Stein 
man Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victo: 
Prahal are making a concert tour of 
Western Canada. 

The A Gapella choir of the school of 
music of Northwestern University gave 
a program of unaccompanied choral mu- 
sic, sacred and secular, at Hull House 
Wednesday evening. Peter Christian Lu- 
kin directed the concert, and Miles Dres- 
kell and Harold Sauer assisted. 

Cecelia Bellaire, pianist, pupil and as 
sistant of Jeanette Durno, gave a tech- 
nically perfect and musically interesting 
performance of Grieg’s “On the Moun 
tains,” Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet” 
and Chopin’s Prelude in B Flat Minor 
at the Three Arts Club Wednesday night. 
Carol Robinson, pianist; Louise Beeman, 
soprano, and Hazel Peterson, soprano, 
filled out a satisfactory program. 


Irma Seydel, Guest Artist 


Irma Seydel, violinist, was the guest 
artist on the Chicago Musical College pro- 
gram in the Ziegfield Theater yesterday) 
morning. Marcia Manley, pianist; Sara 
Irene Campbell, vocalist, and Maurice 
Goldblatt, violinist, members of the co! 
lege “faculty, were also on the program. 

Mrs. Ernau Akely, artist pupil of Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, gave a brilliant piano 
performance of the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in G Minor in the last concert of the Chi 
cago Woman’s Musical Club. Mme. Stur 
kow-Ryder played the orchestral parts o: 
a second piano. Irma Seydel, Boston vio 
linist, played Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s 
“Rhapsodie Russe” in Evanston Thurs- 
day evening, the composer accompanying. 

Alfred M. Snydacker Baker has given 
a $400 annual scholarship to the Chicago 
Musical College, available for students 
who wish advanced work in piano. lt 
will be competed for during the first week 
in September of each year. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Evelyn Egerter Ends Southern Tour 


Evelyn Egerter, the gifted young 
American soprano, has been winning 
favor in a Southern tour, which opened 
in Somerset, Ky., on Jan. 26 and ended 
in Charleston, Mo., on March 28. Twe 
ty-six towns were visited in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Miss 
sippi, Iowa and Missouri. She was : 
sisted by Mrs. Gussen, pianist, of th: 
Birmingham Conservatory. Among Miss 
Egerter’s most successful appearan 
was her concert in Birmingham, A 
and she was also given splendid rec 
tions in the colleges at Columbus, Mis-.; 
Milledgeville, Ga.; Martin, Tenn., and 
Cleveland, Tenn. She will make anothe! 
Southern tour next fall, beginning 
September and filling many return 
gagements. The tour has been mana: 
by Mr. J. Saunders Gordon, who 
atted in a similar capacity in his te 
tory for Calvé, Marchesi and Leo! 
vallo. 





Florida Children in “Baby Opera 


MIAMI, F.La., April 8.—Two hund 
children under the direction of ™ 
Katherine C. Willingham gave a succ' 
ful production of the Baby Opera, “‘S|« 
ing Primrose,” at the Fair Building 
March 31. The principals in the « 
were Dudley Lansdell, King of D 
Bernice Clinkenbeard, Lady Moon, 
Dorothy Mizelle, Primrose. A. M. fF 
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BRIDE PLAYED HER 
OWN WEDDING MARCH 


Groom Sang ‘‘Because’’—Then 
the Marriage of Two Atlanta 
Artists Took Place 


ATLANTA, GA., April 6.—Musical 
circles were greatly interested in the 
marriage Sunday evening, April 2, of 
Mamie Lee Bearden, organist of the 
First Methodist Church, and widely 
known in musical circles as one of the 
trio of “Bearden Sisters,” to William 
Bates Kee, a well known tenor in the 
choir of the First Methodist Church. 

Their unique wedding ceremony took 
place at the close of the evening serv- 
ice, in which both participated as usual. 
Dr. James E. Dickey, pastor of the First 
Methodist, officiated. The bride played 
the “Lohengrin” Wedding March and the 
groom sang “Because,” after which the 
two left the choir loft and were met at 
the chancel rail by Dr. Dickey, who read 
the marriage service. 

Because of the nearness of Atlanta’s 
week of Metropolitan grand opera which 
opens April 24, opera music is invading 
practically every program. At the free 
organ recital by Dr. Charles A. Sheldon, 
Jr., municipal organist, last Sunday, the 
“Marta” Overture was the principal fea- 
ture. 

Among interesting events of the week 
were the opera lecture recital at Cable 
Hall Monday evening with Mrs. Earl 
Sherwood Jackson, reader, and Mrs. 
Charles E. Dowman as accompanist; 
and the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Radford at their home Tuesday 
evening. Among those taking part in 
Mr. and Mrs. Radford’s musicale were 
Mrs. I. M. Mayer and Mrs. Radford as 
pianists, Frank Turner as violinist, and 
Ardele Veasy as vocal soloist. There 
were classical dances by Era Betzner, 
Ruth Chambers and Lillian ——. 








Margaret Keyes Sings for Harrisburg 
Club 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 1.—Margaret 
Keyes, the noted contralto, and Signor 
Bove, the Italian violinist, appeared in 
the last artists’ concert of the Wednesday 
Club of Harrisburg Thursday evening in 
Fahnestock Hall. The concert was one 
of the most successful given by the Wed- 
nesday Club this season and was heard 
by a large and appreciative audience. 
Ellis Clark Hamman was the pianist. 


G. A. Q. 





William O. Miller Having Busy Recital 
Season in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8.—William O. 
Miller, baritone, is having a busy recital 
season. On March 18 he appeared at the 
Ardmore Club in song recital, and on 
March 20 before the Woman’s College 
Club in Philadelphia. On April 24 he 
will be heard in recital at Ocean City. 
Mr. Miller is baritone soloist at the Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church of this city 
and is a pupil of W. Warren Shaw, the 
well-known vocal teacher. 
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HEMUS SOLOIST WITH 
BUFFALO CLEF CHORUS 
Baritone’s Rare Attainments Exhibited 


with Telling Effect—Good Sing- 
ing by Mixed Chorus 





BuFFALO, N. Y., April 7.—The season’s 
last Clef Club Chorus, mixed voices, was 
heard in Elmwood Music Hall last eve- 
ning, under the direction of Alfred Jury, 
founder of the club. Mr. Jury presented 
an unusually fine number of choral offer- 
ings, among which “Welcome Heroes of 
Renown,” Mendelssohn; “Kitty of Col- 





Percy Hemus, American Baritone 


raine,” Lloyd; “The Lee Shore,” Coler- 
idge-Taylor, and the “Hallelujah” chorus 
from the “Messiah” were particularly 
fine examples. 

Two choruses sung by the women’s 
choir, “Rock-a-Bye,” Neidlinger, and 
“Robert of Lincoln,” Bartlett, were also 
beautiful bits of singing and the latter 
was redemanded. A soprano obbligato in 
this number was charmingly sung by 
Florence Hodkinson, who possesses a 
voice of lovely quality. Mrs. Julia Bag- 
nall provided piano and organ accom- 
paniments that were adequate. 

The soloist of the evening was Percy 
Hemus, the baritone, who has done so 
much to propagate the use of English 
texts on the concert platform. He pre- 
sented numbers eminently fitted to dis- 
play his rare gifts, both as singer and 
interpreter. His command of his re- 
sources is admirable and his voice is of 
sympathetic quality. His opening num- 
ber, “I am the Spirit Who Denieth” from 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” was a fine bit of 
work, both from the lyric and dramatic 
viewpoints, while Liszt’s setting of “Du 
bist wie eine blume” was sung in its 
English translation with exquisite charm. 

Before this number Mr. Hemus made 
a few remarks on the appropriateness of 
singing translations. Loewe’s “Edward,” 
“Danny Deever,” Damrosch; Huhn’s “In- 
victus,” “The Moon Drops Low,” Cad- 
man; “A Belated Violet,” Clayton Johns, 
and “The Painter,” Fay Foster, were his 
other numbers and some of these were 
repeated. In Gladys Craven Mr. Hemus 
has an excellent and sympathetic accom- 
panist. The large audience showed its 
manifest pleasure in the singing of the 
soloist by prolonged and hearty applause 
after each number. F. H. H 


KOEMMENICH TO LEAD 
SHAKESPEARE MUSIC 


Will Conduct Farwell’s Elaborate 
Score in New York’s Ter- 
centenary Masque 





Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society, has been 
appointed director of music for the 


Shakespeare Masque, which will be per- 
formed at the City College Stadium next 
month. Ten of the most important sing- 
ing societies of New York have joined 
forces to furnish the 500 or more picked 
voices which will sing the choral por- 
tions of Mr. Farwell’s incidental music. 
The city has granted the use of the 
High School of Commerce, 155 West 
Sixty-fifth Street, for rehearsals, which 
will be held every Tuesday evening, be- 
ginning April 18. 

Among the important musical societies 
which are contributing singers are the 
New York Oratorio Society, the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, the Beethoven So- 
ciety, the Rubinstein Club, the St. Cecelia 
Society, the Bank’s Glee Club and the 
Singers’ Club. It is hoped to recruit the 
chorus further toward the 1,000 mark 
and an invitation has been issued to 
volunteers to send in their names to the 
headquarters, 10 East Forty-third Street. 

Mr. Farwell’s music has been composed 
on an elaborate scale for an orchestra 
of a hundred pieces and a large mixed 
chorus. It will accompany more than a 
third of the action of Mr. MacKaye’s 
masque, sometimes as a soft musical 
background for spoken dialogue, but 
more frequently in the form of elaborate 
separate compositions, such as marches, 
ritualistic dances and antiphonal cho- 
ruses. 

To solve the problem of outdoor acous- 
tics, Mr. Farwell has devised a special 
type of orchestration, which makes use 
of all the elements of the modern sym- 


phony orchestra, but manipulates them 
so that they will carry through the open 
air to an audience of 20,000. The 
strings, for instance, will be used chiefly 
in their piercing upper and sonorous 
lower registers. By this means they can 
be given an organic part in the broadly 
built ensembles. In developing this spe- 
cial instrumental technique, Mr. Far- 
well has drawn upon the experience he 
gained when, as director of music for 
New York City, he instituted the outdoor 
orchestral concerts, then an untried ex- 
periment. 


AIDS DESTITUTE MUSICIANS 








Proceeds from Kreisler Recital to Be 
Devoted to Charity in Vienna 


_Funds for the relief of destitute mu- 
siclans, music teachers and music stu- 
dents of all nationalities at present 
stranded in Vienna were raised on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 9, when Fritz 
Kreisler gave a violin recital in Carnegie 
Hall, the entire proceeds from which 
were donated by him to this worthy ob- 
ject. 

The auditorium was crowded and 
places were made for about 200 persons 
on the stage. In the audience were 
Ignace Paderewski, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Mischa Elman, John McCormack and 
many other musical celebrities. 

To say that Mr. Kreisler was in his 
best form is equivalent to recording the 
fact that his audience heard violin play- 
ing of the very highest order of excel- 
lence. The program contained the Bach 
Suite in E Major, Tartini’s “The Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, Wieniawski’s Concerto in 
D Minor, Kreisler’s own Introduction, 
a Scherzo and Caprice for violin alone, the 
Chabrier-Loeffler Scherzo-Valse, a Ron- 
dino (ona theme by Beethoven) and three 
caprices by Paganini. The violinist’s 
own adaptation of the Beethoven theme 
impressed the audience so genially that it 
was played three times. There were 
many recalls at the close of the formal 
program. Carl Lamson supplied excel- 
lent accompaniments. 





“MESSIAH” GIVEN BY 
200 DENVER SINGERS 


Whiteman Forces Give Splendid 
Presentation—Series of 
Sonata Recitals 


DENVER, CoL., April 1.—“The Messiah” 
was sung at Trinity Methodist Church 
on the evening of March 23, under the 
leadership of Wilberforce’ J. Whiteman. 
A chorus of 200 voices, organ, piano and 
a small string orchestra, with soloists, 
were engaged in the production. The solo 
réles were sustained by Lucille Steven- 
son of Chicago, soprano; Mrs. Whiteman, 
contralto; Farquhar Murray, tenor, and 
Alexander Crawford, baritone, the latter 
three all residents of Denver. All the 
soloists were kindly received, and the per- 
formance attracted an audience that com- 
pletely filled the large auditorium. 

A concert that was greeted by a large 
audience was given at Central Presby- 
terian Church on March 30 for the bene- 
fit of Corona Church. In the interesting 
program appeared Larry Whipp, organ- 
ist; the Olinger Male Quartet; Stella 
Toffler, contralto; Nelda Felter, violin- 
ist; Charlotte Barth, mezzo-soprano; 
Farquhar Murray, tenor; John C. Wil- 
cox, baritone; Mrs. MacDougall King, 
pianist; the Wilcox Women’s Choral 
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Club and H. I. Milholland, reader. 

There was completed this afternoon a 
series of three sonata recitals, given by 
Marguerite von Fritsch Hughes, violin- 
ist, and Caroline Holme Walker, pianist, 
on successive Saturdays, at Wolfe Hall, 
which held peculiar interest. The pro- 
grams, arranged to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the sonata form, were: 


First Recital—Sonata No. 12, Arcangelo 
Corelli; Sonata, G Minor, Tartini; Sonata No. 
2, A Major, J. S. Bach. Second Recital— 
Sonata No. 7, Op. 30, No. 2, Beethoven; 
Sonata in A Minor, Op. 105, Schumann; 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108, Brahms. Third 
Recital—Sonata in C Minor, Op. 45, Edvard 
Grieg; Sonata, César Franck; Suite, Op. 44, 


Eduard Schiitt. 


Mrs. Walker spoke briefly at each re- 
cital about the evolution of the sonata 
and the characteristics of the composers 
represented. J. C. W. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC IN PARIS SEASON 


John Beach Has Composed Setting for Browning’s Legend of “Pippa’—Anachronisms at the 
Opéra—Saint-Saéns’s Oratorio “La Terre Promise’ Serves Only to Mark Decline of His 




















Paris, March 23, 1916. 


O* March 29 will be performed for a 
charitable object at Mme. Réjane’s 
theater a musical adaptation of Brown- 
ing’s legend of Pippa, written by a young 
American composer, John Beach of Bos- 
ton. He calls it in faithful adherence to 
the introduction to the original poem, 
“Pippa’s Holiday,” or, in French, “La 
Féte de Pippa.” It is in the nature of a 
dramatic monolog, and the title char- 
acter will be created by Suzanne Ces- 


bron, of the Opéra-Comique, with the 
Monteux Orchestra, one of the best in 
Paris, to interpret the harmonies. ; 

Mr. Beach has lived for five years in 
the villa at Asolo, near Venice, which 
was Browning’s, and it was there that he 
got the inspiration for his work. He 
composed his music for English words, 
but the French version is fitted to it very 
cleverly. Pippa is pictured as a silk- 
winding girl at Asolo, dressing herself at 
dawn of her one yearly holiday. She 
imagines herself as being each in turn of 
the more fortunate beings of her sex who 
are known to her. The intimate pictures 
that she draws of them are vivid, yet 
charmingly naive. The scene does not 
require any action on her part other than 
her eager preparation for her holiday. 
She goes to the window of her chamber 
just as the sun is rising, and, as the cur- 
tain falls, she is singing a verse of 
Browning’s. 

Successful as the experiment at the 
National Opéra has been—the giving of 
dramatic concerts made up of extracts 
from important works, old or new—it 1s 
not exempt from pronounced censure, 
and, under the circumstances, such cen- 
sure is only too appropriate. M. Rouché 
has presented one great novelty, the 
“Roman d’Estelle,’”’ by M. Funck-Bren- 
tano, a dramatic framework which per- 
mits the revival of many airs composed 
by musicians of the first half of the last 
century. The basis of the piece is an 
intimate little festival at the Opéra, given 
in honor of Cherubini, by whom a series 
of romanzas has just had a flattering 
success. Singers and dancers crowd 
about the aged maestro; they pass in re- 
view, with instructive comment, a whole 
repertory of music, and the evening ends 
with a patriotic apotheosis, whereof the 
liberation of Belgium from domination 
by the Dutch (the year is 1831) is the 
pretext. 

M. Funck-Brentano has violated the 
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truth of history most flagrantly as re- 
gards the National Opéra at Paris. In 
the scenario there is a great deal of elab- 
orate minutiae; but unfortunately the 
errors are many. The character ascribed 
to Cherubini is entirely unlike the reality. 
The illustrious director of the Paris Con- 
servatory was soured by the injustice of 
his time and wearied with musical frivoli- 
ties and ambitious futilities; yet in M. 
Funck-Brentano’s piece the attributes of 
a smug and plausible comic-opera notary 
are his, and he applauds everything— 
even his own morceaux which are played 
or sung before him! 

The pantomime of “Le Bal Masqué,” 
which was not produced until two years 
after the date of the action, is intro- 
duced, and the “Lelio” of Berlioz is sung, 
although that, too, was not yet completed, 
and its future composer was still a 
student at the Villa Médici in Rome. Be- 
sides, young Berlioz had not been a 
model pupil at the Conservatory and had 
had some disagreeable disputes with his 
master Cherubini. Berlioz represented 
the modern innovating spirit in music; 
and to the established masters innovation 
is always inopportune. Another most 
singular thing is that a basso, M. Delmas, 
is made to sing in the name of Rubini, a 
celebrated tenor of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Neither Rubini nor 
Davide, an Italian tenor who is imper- 
sonated by M. Laffitte, ever sang at the 
Paris Opera. Mme. Marguerite Carré 
appeared in the “Roman d’Estelle” as 
Mme. Dorus-Gras, who created the role 
of Alice in “Robert le Diable”; but in 
1831 Mme. Dorus, who later was to 
marry the violinist Gras, had hardly 
made her début. 

The boast of the present season at the 
Opéra has been the historical and educa- 
tional character of the programs. The 
“Roman d’Estelle,” at least, cannot be 
said to have justified this boast. 


New “Paolo and Francesca” Opera 


M. Rouché has not held narrowly to 
the historical idea. He has occasionally 
given other new works, with no shadow 
of excuse beyond their supposed lyric 
merit. Such is Max d’Ollene’s “Amants 
de Rimini,” based, of course, upon the 
old story of Francesca and Paolo, 
whereof merely a love-making scene is 
presented. This, as a sample, was not 
sufficient to embolden one to venture upon 
any final opinion as to the work as a 
whole, since it is yet to have its first 
complete presentation. The words and 
music of this scene, however, are exuber- 
ant of passionate sonority. The orches- 
tration, indeed, is at times too vehement 
and too agitated. 

Many concerts are given in Paris as 
sops to the musical hunger of the former 
habitués of the Opéra. Victor Charpen- 
tier is at the head of a “Grand Concert 
Association,” which consists of both sing- 
ers and instrumentalists. It presented 
lately the oratorio “La Terre Promise,” 
by Saint-Saéns, written some five years 
ago and performed in 1913 at Gloucester 
and London, England, and also at San. 
Francisco. French critics, now that it 
has been heard in Paris, find nothing 
original in it, although they praise its 
technique and its sound melodious value. 
Saint-Saéns, near his eightieth milestone, 
unloved by his fellow-musicians, and 
notoriously puffed up with his own great- 
ness, has long since ceased to create, and 
is now subject to the same verdict which 
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he once passed upon his master, Halévy. 

Nearly all that he has produced of late 

years is destined to be forgotten. 
BriGGs DAVENPORT. 


BUFFALO’S APPLAUSE FOR 
THE TRIO DE LUTECE 


Chamber Music Well Played by Unique 
Organization—Chromatic Club Hears 
Interesting Program 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 2.—The last of 
the series of three artist recitals ar- 
ranged by the Chromatic Club took place 
in the Twentieth Century Club Hall, the 
evening of March 27, and presented the 
Trio de Lutéce, George Barrére, flute; 
Carlos Salzedo, harp, and Paul Kefer, 
‘cello. The program was novel and well 
calculated to show what beautiful and 
artistic effects can be made by an ensem- 
ble of this kind. As each of the players 
is distinguished in his particular line, the 
result was eminently satisfactory. 

A trio by Jean Marie LeClair, a French 
composer of the eighteenth century, was 
charmingly rendered; in fact, it is in 
music of this genre that such an ensem- 
ble excels. A composition of more mod- 
ern construction, by Gabriel Fauré, was 
also effective. Each member of the Trio 
was heard in solo numbers,. refined, pol- 
ished playing that evoked the heartiest 
applause; while in addition, Mr. Salzédo 
disclosed his gifts as a composer for the 
harp and also in the very: artistic piano 
accompaniments, that he played for Mr. 
Barrére and Mr. Kéfer. An audience of 
musical discrimination, that taxed the 
seating capacity of the house, was lavish 
with applause and demanded encore num- 
bers after each official number, which 
were graciously granted. 

The last semi-monthly meeting for this 
season of the Chromatic Club was held 
at the Twentieth Century Club, April 1. 
The musical program enlisted the serv- 








ices of Mrs. Barrell, contralto; Mrs. 
Storck, soprano, and Sylvia Spencer, 
pianist. Mrs. Barrell and Mrs. Storck 


were heard in some beautiful duets by 
Schumann, Brahms, Carraciole, Chausson 
and Franck. The singing of these num- 
bers was most enjoyable, the voices 
blending finely, while the scope of the 


compositions gave an excellent oppor- 
tunity for expression and tone color. 
Miss Spencer, a recent addition to Buf- 
falo’s musical ranks, played composi- 
tions by Beethoven, Debussy and Rach- 
maninoff, displaying an adequate tech- 
nical equipment, good sense of rhythm 
and good tone. Ethyol McMullen was the 
accompanist and her work was most 
satisfactory. 

The last free organ concert in Elm- 
wood Music Hall enlisted the services 
of Henry S. Hendy, of Newport, R. I., 
who did some very good playing, which 
was greatly enjoyed. Charles Mott, 
tenor, was the assisting soloist and gave 
a good account of himself in his program 
numbers. F. H. H. 





MARION, OHIO, CHORAL HEARD 





Second Concert of Philharmonic Series 
Enthusiastically Received 


MARION, OHIO, March 30.—The second 
concert of this season’s series of the Phil- 
harmonic Society took place on Monday 
evening, March 20, before an audience 
that filled every available space in the 
First M. E. Church, and gave most em- 
phatic proof of their appreciation. En- 
rico Palmetto, tenor, was heard to ad- 
vantage in a “Pagliacci” aria and a group 
of songs. He responded to an encore with 
an aria from “Rigoletto.” 

Soloists from the Choral organization 
were Mrs. Luther Hess and Harry Shild- 
meyer. Under the leadership of Conduc- 
tor Paulsen the orchestra was heard in 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite, and the choral 
section appeared in a number from 
+ anata with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 





{ MISS McMILLAN’S CONCERTS 





Pianist Played in Eleven Programs in 
Month of March 


Florence McMillan, the pianist and 
coach, completed her eleventh concert 
during the month of March, all in and 
near New York. These, in addition to 
her coaching, have made the past month 
one of the most strenuous in her career. 

Miss MecMillen’s work is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of most coaches, in that 
her coaching of the pupils is entirely in- 
dependent of their respective teachers. 
Her operatic students are sent to her 
from the teachers for coaching between 
lessons, which requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the opera scores and a command 
of Italian and German diction. During 
the season alone Miss McMillan had been 
coaching singers in the réles of Mimi, 
a Leonora, Amneris, Ortrud and 

sa. 
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HIPPODROME HEARERS 
ACCLAIM DONALDA 


Soprano Makes Return to Field 
of Concerts with Splendid 
Results 


At the New York Hippodrome Sunday 
concert of April 9 Sousa’s Band, with 
John Philip Sousa conducting, played 
various of the March King’s popular com- 
positions and others of Offenbach, Mosz- 
kowski and Mendelssohn. 

The feature of the concert was the re- 





turn of Pauline Donalda, once a prom-’ 


jinent member of Hammerstein’s Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, to the concert field. 


Mme. Donalda sang “Nobil Signor” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots,” the “Haba- 
nera” and “Seguidilla” from “Carmen” 
and a group of English songs of Bur- 
leigh, Landon Ronald and A. Walter 
Kramer. Her first appearance in the 
“Nobil Signor” was the signal for a 
storm of applause and the popular so- 
prano proved that she had lost nothing 
in voice or temperament since she last 
appeared before New Yorkers. She re- 
sponded with an encore, singing “Un bel 
di” from “Madama Butterfly” with pur- 
ity of tone, excellent diction and superb 
dramatic effect. The “Carmen” num- 
bers were sung with vivacity and arch- 
ness, not the least part of their success 
being due to.Mme. Donalda’s skill in 
pantomime. She may well be pleased 
with the cordial reception that was ac- 
corded her. 

Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, 
gave a brilliant performance of Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” Miss Starr was 
also heard in Fibich’s “Poem,” a 
“Scherzo-Tarantelle” of Wieniawski and 
a “Hungarian Dance” of Brahms. The 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, a popular 
organization of well-trained voices, sang 
“Amarella Waltz,” “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye” and the Sextet from “Lucia.” They 
were well liked and were forced to sing 
an encore. Other performers were 
Lovena and Gadeskoff, dancers, and the 
Halevy Singing Society, under Leon M. 
Kramer. H. B. 





Need of Competent Musical Instructors 
Urged by Boston Lecturer 


30STON, MAss., April 8.—One of the 
most interesting lectures of this season 
was given by James F. Claffy, musician 
and teacher of Boston, at the Upham’s 
Corner Branch of the Boston Public Li- 
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brary, on Thursday evening, March 30. 
Mr. Claffy advocated a course of lecture 
recitals of vocal and absolute music, to 
be given by the supervisors of music in 
the higher grades of public schools, espe- 
cially in the high schools, and urged the 
appointment of ‘competent supervisors 
with a good musical education and a 
genuine musical experience. 








PRONOUNCED SUCCESS 
FOR MME. WAKEFIELD 
IN CONCERT FIELD 














Henriette Wakefield, the Distinguished 
American Contralto 


Henriette Wakefield, the eminent Amer- 
iean contrdito, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has been meeting 
with pronounced success in the concert 
field since leaving the operatic stage 
and has been in great demand for ¢élub 
and society events. On April 24, she 
will be soloist with the Orpheus Club 
of Buffalo. She will sing the Andro- 
mache aria from Max Bruch’s “<Achil- 
leus” with orchestra and the following 
songs: “Ruhe meine Seele,”’ Strauss; 
““Liebesfeier,” Weingartner; “Hans und 
Gretel,” Mahler; “The Sleep that Flits 
On Baby’s Eyes,” Carpenter, and “Song 
of the Black Bird,” Quilter. On April 
30, Mrs. Wakefield will be the soloist in 
a production of Verdi’s “Requiem” in 
Boston by the People’s Choral Union. 
She has also been engaged for the 
Worcester Festival next September. She 
recently appeared at Rochester at a 
Tuesday Musicale and was well received, 
while her appearances at Summit and 
Englewood, N. J., and other cities were 
equally successful. 


ST. LOUIS NOW HAS 
NEW MUSIC BUREAU 


Mr. Gordon Opens Office—Larger 
Quarters for Miss Cueny— 
Guilbert Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., April 8.—Elizabeth 
Cueny, the local concert manager, owing 
to increased demand for office space has 
moved to new headquarters, at 4254 Olive 
Street. She has just announced the for- 
mation of a very attractive series of 
morning concerts to be given next sea- 
son at the Women’s Club. These will be 
four in number and already some of the 
best artists have been engaged for the 


course. 

Another addition to the managerial 
field here is the opening of an office for 
booking purposes by J. Saunders Gordon, 
in the Syndicate Trust Building. Mr. 
Gordon has been associated in the past 
with many famous artists and organiza- 
tions. He handled the tour of Mme. 
Calvé several years. Mr. Gordon will 
shortly announce his list of artists for 
the coming season. 

The revival of a movement for a per- 
manent grand opera house was made this 
week when it was made known that the 
Eddy Realty Company, of which H. W. 
Eddy is president, has purchased the Jai 
Alai Building from Cuban interests and 
will remodel it into a big playhouse with 
suitable facilities for the correct presen- 
tation of grand opera. 

Despicable weather coupled with the 
lateness in season served to keep down 
the attendance at one of the most enjoy- 
able concerts of the musical season at 
the Schubert Theater yesterday after- 
noon. Mme. Yvette Guilbert, the cele- 
brated French chanteuse, gave the re- 
cital, assisted by Emily Gresser, violinist, 
and Ward-Stephens at the piano. Mme. 
Guilbert sang four groups of “Period 
Songs” in costume and was warmly re- 
ceived. Miss Gresser gave three num- 
bers in a finished style and Mr. Stephens’s 
accompaniments were always adequate 
and satisfying. Catherine Bamman, 
Mme. Guilbert’s manager, accompanied 
the party, which left to-day for Chicago. 

H. W. C. 





Boston Pianist Heard in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 6.—Sam Charles 
of Boston, a native Albanian, gave a 
piano recital last night at the Historical 
Society Building under the direction of 
the Albany Music Teachers’ Association. 
The feature of the recital was the in- 
terpretation of the works of the modern 
French composers, of which Mr. Charles 
made a special study in Paris. H. 





Operatic Artists Appear at Concert in 
Columbia Dormitories 


Residents of the Dormitories at Colum- 
bia University were invited to a concert 
in Hartley Hall on Sunday evening, April 
9, when Lydia Lindgren, dramatic so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Company; 
William Resnikoff, baritone; C. H. 
Trager, violinist, and William Miller, 
pianist were the soloists. A feature of the 
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concert, not announced in the program, 
was the appearance of Mme. Elise Kut- 
scherra, the distinguished operatic so- 
prano, who came to this country last 
autumn from Paris. 

Miss Lindgren, a favorite pupil of 


Mme. Kutscherra’s, sang  Willeby’s 
“L’Heure Exquise,” Van  Alstyne’s 
“Memories,” C. F. Hanson’s “Ave 


Maria,” the last with ’cello and violin 
obbligato, and Musetta’s Waltz Song 
from “La Bohéme.” There was vocifer- 
ous applause for the young artist as well 
as for Mme. Kutscherra. Mr. Resnikoff 
was heard to good advantage in a group 
of Secchi, Handel, Haydn and Carris- 
simi numbers. Alice M. Shaw played 
accompaniments with gratifying results. 
N. W. K. 





WERRENRATH “JOINT” RECITAL 





Baritone Gives Whole Program at Troy 
in Co-Artist’s Absence 


Troy, N. Y., April 7—Because of ill- 
ness, Olive Kline, soprano, was unable 
to appear last night in Music Hall in a 
joint recital with Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and the entire program was 
given by Mr. Werrenrath. The concert 
closed the Ben Franklin series. Handel’s 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” formed 
a pleasing introduction and a group of 
German songs by Schubert, Grieg and 
Sinding was sung with dramatic effect. 
“Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s 
““Herodiade” was followed by two French 
songs given with nicety of shading. 

As a substitute for Miss Kline’s sched- 
uled numbers Mr. Warrenrath gave the 
song cycle, “The City of Joy,” written 
for him by Deems Taylor, which ap- 
peared to please the audience by its 
novelty. The last appearance of the 
artist was in a group of English songs, 
of which the most appreciated was Flor- 
ence Aylward’s “The House of Mem- 
ories,” though “The Song of the Timber 
Trail,” written by S. R. Avery for Mr. 
Werrenrath, showed the round, full qual- 
ity of his voice. Harry Spier was the 
accompanist. H. 


Mme. Sembrich Returns to New York 

Following her long stay in the South, 
at Miami, Fla., and later at Camden, 
S. C., Mme. Marcella Sembrich returned 
to New York last Monday with her hus- 
band, Guillaume Stengel. She is greatly 
improved in health. Mme. Sembrich had 
expected to pass the summer at her villa 
in Nice, but the perils of ocean travel 
prompted her to stay in this country. She 
will remain in New York until June and 
then go to Lake Placid, as she did last 
summer. 
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Their Condition Pitiable, Says Chicago Opera Conductor, 
Just Returned from Paris—Maurice Rosenfeld Resigns 
from Chicago Musical College Faculty—An Art Con- 














Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago April 9, 1916. 


HE condition of musicans in France 

to-day is pitiable, says Marcel Char- 

lier, conductor of French opera for the 

Chicago Grand Opera Company, who has 
just returned from France. 


“A year ago is was very bad,” Charlier 
tells me, “but now it is much worse. War 
forces a country to economize, and of 
course the luxuries must go first. Music, 
not being as necessary to life as bread 
and milk, is slighted, and as a result mu- 
Sicians are barely existing. Only two 
performances at the Opéra are given in 
Paris now in a week. The public pays 
just as much to hear opera and vaude- 
ville as in peace times, but the artists re- 
ceive almost nothing. 

“Although many of the musicians have 
been mobilized, yet there is very little for 
those who are left to do that will pay 
them.” 

Charlier’s friends strongly advised 
against his returning to America at this 
time, owing to the increased activity of 
submarines, but he had promised Mme. 
Julia Claussen that he would accompany 
her as assisting artist on her tour of the 
Redpath Chautauqua circuit, which she 
will begin in two weeks. 

Charlier returned to France last Feb- 
ruary in company with Marcel Journet, 
noted French bass, and Hector Dufranne, 
baritone. Journet is now in Buenos 
Ayres, singing in opera, and will return 
to Chicago with Dufranne next season. 

* *K ok 


AURICE ROSENFELD has re- 
signed his position on the faculty 

of the Chicago Musical College, and 
opened a private studio for teaching 
piano. Mr. Rosenfeld has been on the 
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faculty and board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Musical College twenty-eight years. 
He was graduated from the college when 
a young man, and taught for twenty- 
four years, going from there to the Sher- 
wood Music School for one year. He 
then went back to the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Mr. Rosenfeld has been one of the mu- 
sical lights of Chicago for thirty years. 
For eight years he was music critic of 
the Chicago Examiner, and for four 
years has been Chicago correspondent of 
MusicaL AMERICA. He made his first 
concert appearance before the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association in 1892, and 
was concert pianist for the association 
again in 1898. The last time he lectured 
before the association was last year in 
Centralia. He knows the musical his- 
tory of Chicago probably better than any 
other critic in the city. He has friends 
among famous musicians in all parts of 
the globe. 


* * * 


REMARK dropped by Kenneth M. 

Bradley, president of the Bush Con- 
servatory of Music, during a lecture on 
“Art a Civic Factor” in Louisville, Ky., 
has started a bitter controversy through- 
out the State of Kentucky, which has en- 
listed practically all the newspapers of 
the State on one side or the other. 

Mr. Bradley in his address mentioned 
the statue to Chief Paducah, in Paducah, 
Ky., as an example of misplaced civic 
pride. Loredo Taft had been asked by 
Paducah to design a statue for the town, 
and the question arose as to which of 
Paducah’s great men should be honored. 
Passing over Irvin Cobb, Taft suggested 
Chief Paducah, and an idealized Indian 
was therefore sculptured by Taft and 
labeled “Chief Paducah.” Then Taft 
found out there had never been a Chief 
Paducah, nor even a tribe of Indians 
called Paducah. 

“Probably the old settler named Pat 
Dugan, who settled on the banks of the 
river where the city of Paducah now 
stands,” said Bradley, “was the original 
Paducah, whose name has been slightly 
Indianized.” 

Irvin Cobb took up the cudgels on be- 
half of the Indian chief, and pointed as 
conclusive evidence to the grave of Chief 
Paducah, whereupon one of the Louis- 
ville papers mentioned three well-known 
burial places of the fictitious chief. 

Bradley was in despair lest his chance 
remark might interfere with his giving 
music lectures again in that part of Ken- 
tucky. But he has been engaged by the 
Press Club to renveat his now famous lec- 
ture at Paducah next week, and a big 
reception has been promised him, with a 
trip to the grave (one of the three) of 
Chief Paducah. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





FOSTER & DAVID ARTISTS 





Well Known Managers Announce Their 
List for Coming Season 


Foster & David have announced a par- 
tial list of the artists who will be under 
their managment for the next season and 
which includes Mme. Olive Fremstad, 
whose season begins in the East the mid- 
dle of October, includes the Pacific Coast 
and concludes in May; Edith Mason, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who will be available before and 
after the regular opera season; Mary 
Jordan, contralto, will be again with this 
firm, her fifth season under this man- 
agement, and Henri Scott, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who will 
be heard with some of the best known 
oratorio societies and in recital. 

Other artists included under the man- 
agement of Foster & David are: Flor- 
ence Otis, coloratura soprano, who has 
been with this firm for the past three 
years and has just signed another con- 
tract covering the next three years; John 
Barnes Wells, American tenor; Mary 
Ball, soprano; Frederic Martin, basso; 
Annie Louise David, harpist; Maurine 
Willbanks, mezzo-soprano; Alexander 
Bloch, violinist; Elizabeth Tudor, so- 
prano; Florence Hardeman, violinist; 
Florence Larrabee, pianist; Judson 
House, tenor, and Victor Wittgenstein, 
pianist. 
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“SCOTCH TENOR SCORES IN SECOND RECITAL” 
N. Y. American 


CRAIG 


CAMPBELL 


“AN INTERPRETER OF EXCEPTIONAL IMPORTANCE” 
Musical Leader 


























Press comments of Song Recital given by Mr. Campbell at 
Aeolian Hall, Friday, April 7th, 1916 


H. E. Krebiel, Tribune. 

“Intelligent, knows the meaning of song, and has the ability and 
means of reaching the emotions of his audience. His Franz, Brahms and 
Schumann songs were sung with the instinct of an artist.” 


W. J. Henderson, Morning Sun. 
“Mr. Campbell sings with much finish of style and with great ele- 
gance. 


Sylvester Rawling, Evening World. 

“Craig Campbell gave a second recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday that 
charmed another large audience. His French group recalled that incom- 
parable little French tenor, Edmond Clement, so exquisitely he rendered 
each song. At the end of a long and exhaustive programme he took the 
risk of giving Rodolf’s big aria from ‘La Boheme,’ which he delivered 
with astonishing force and capacity.” 


Richard Aldrich, Times. 


“ . . . . 
Mr. Campbell confirmed the good impression he made at his previous 
appearance.” 


New York American. 


“Mr. Campbell roused his audience to great enthusiasm by his spirited 
and compelling interpretation of Scotch ballads.” 


Morning Telegraph. 
“An artist of unusual merit.” 


Wm. Ziegler, Herald. 
Several times during the entertainment Mr. Campbell had to sing his 
selections twice before the applause stopped.” 


“There’s Music in Thy Voice” by his accompanist, Rudolph Ganz’s 
Love _and Song,” which contains some thrilling high notes, and 
Keochlin’s “Si tu le Vieux” all were repeated. 
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| “MAESTRO CONTI PLANS OPERA SCHOOL 





Former Boston Opera Conductor 
Would Combine Conservatory 
and Theater 


PLEA for the foundation of a com- 
plete opera school and theater in 
America has been made by Arnaldo 
Conti, the conductor of the former Boston 
Opera Company. Mr. Conti has issued 
‘n the form of a circular a statement of 
his plans, along with an appeal for sub- 
scribers to subsidize the proposed insti- 


‘ution. He opens his statement to this 
effect: 

“There is a continual discussion in the 
American newspapers regarding the de- 
velopment of musical education in the 
United States. MusicaL AMERICA has 
opened a special rubric in which the 
editor, John C, Freund, strenuously com- 
hats for American musical independence. 
And it is truly comforting to see with 
how much ardor this noble idea has been 
put forth and is sustained, and to see 
the number and importance of the mu- 
-ieal institutes existing in America and 
the high value of the many professors 
(it dces not matter if they are natives 
or foreigners) who teach in them, and 
what proficient pupils issue from them. 

Mr. Conti then points out that the 
one weak point in American music 
schools is the insufficiency of their oper- 
atic training. Continues Mr. Conti: 

“When the Boston Opera House was 
founded, of which I was musical direc- 
tor, as I was also director of the affiliated 
Boston Opera School, I was able to as- 
certain that the reason for the failure of 
some of my scholars was the insufficiency 
of their stage training owing to the need 
of such a school. 

“Such a school will have to embrace 
everything, from the teaching of music 
and solfeggio, to the training of the 
voice; from the study of the operas, to 
their staging; until their complete per- 
formance on the proper stage, with or- 
chestra, chorus, scenery, costumes, etc. 

“The foundation of such a school cer- 
tainly calls for considerable capital. Be- 
sides the cost of the building adapted 
for school and theater, an approximate 
calculation shows that for expenses of 





Arnaldo Conti, Operatic Coach and Con- 
ductor of Former Boston Opera Com- 
pany 


teachers, orchestra, chorus, etc., about 
$100,000 yearly would be necessary. The 
contributors of such a sum would be re- 
imbursed from the profits to be made 
from the fees of the students, the re- 
ceipts of public performances, the even- 
tual letting of the theater, the commis- 
sions on the future contracts of the stu- 
dents.” 

Besides such noted artist-pupils of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company as Luca 
Botta, Anna Fitziu, Giuseppe de Luca, 
and Andres de Segurola, the present 
Conti Opera School numbers among its 
pupils a great many young people who 
are about to start on their careers. A 
leader among these is Clara Loring, the 
possessor of an exceptional coloratura 
soprano voice, musical intelligence and 
artistic temperament. When Mr. Conti 
realizes his dream to have a combined 
theater and school Miss Loring will be 
a star of his company. 





KOEMMENICH MAKES BOW 
AS EEETHOVEN CONDUCTOR 


Brilliant Concert Given by Society 
Under His Baton—Helen Warrum 
and Barrére Soloists 


The Beethoven Society of New Yor 
gave its second concert of this season in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, on Thursday evening, 
April 6 when Louis Koemmenich, the 
noted conductor of the Oratorio Society 
of New York, and the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, made his first appearance as con- 
ductor of this organization. The soloists 
were Helen Warrum, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and George 
Barrére, flautist. 

Mr. Koemmenich offered a program 
that presented his singers in Meyer-Ol- 








bersleben’s “The Moonlight Fay,” Victor 
Harris’s arrangement of Nevin’s “The 
Nightingale’s Song,” A. Walter Kramer’s 
“At Morning,” Hiller’s “Dame Cuckoo,” 
David Stanley Smith’s “Pan,” Markus 
Koch’s “Spring’s Greeting,” Frank Ren- 
ard’s “Maiden and Nightingale,” Franz 
C. Bornschein’s “Love’s Horn Doth Blow,” 
and H. Alexander Matthews’s arrange- 
ment of Bemberg’s “Song of Kisses.” 
The organization is still young and its 
singing is not yet as finished as might be 
desired. Mr. Smith’s “Pan” was, how- 
ever, exceptionally well done, the closing 
measures being given with lovely quality 
of tone. This work was produced with 
the oboe obbligato played on the flute by 
Mr. Barrére, and the soprano solo sung 
by Miss Warrum. 

Miss Warrum was cordially received in 
the Polonaise from Thomas’s “Mignon,” 
to which she added as an encore “Khulan 
Dhu,” and a group of songs by Brahms, 





Dalcroze and Novello. Her singing of 
the last number, “The Little Damosel,” 
won her so much applause that she added 
Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp.” Mr. Bar- 
rere gave great pleasure in Chaminade’s 
Concertino, a charming composition 
which through his distinguished art he 
made truly arresting. Harold Osborn- 
Smith presided at the piano for the so- 
loists and for the club. 

Between the two parts of the program 
Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, president 
of the society, addressed the audience, 
making a brief announcement. 


CRAIG CAMPBELL’S SECOND 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Scotch Tenor Confirms Favorable Im- 
pression of His Ability Established 
in His Earlier Appearance 


At his first New York recital several 
months ago, Craig Campbell exhibited 
gifts of sufficient amplitude to justify a 
second appearance of the kind—some- 
thing unusual enough among the vast 
majority of new concert-givers disclosed 
during a tormentingly overcrowded sea- 
son. Accordingly, his recital at A®olian 
Hall on Friday afternoon of last week 
was well attended and the enthusiasm 
surpassed that of the previous occasion. 
The young Scotch tenor confirmed the 
general impression he created earlier in 
the year and in some respects bettered 
it. He is a really capable singer of 
songs, endowed with a most agreeable 
voice, with temperament and intelligence 
to back it, and he obtains his effects 
through means dictated in the main by 
good taste and an artistic sense. He un- 
derstands the use of tonal coloring and 
can sing a delightful mezza-voce. 

Mr. Campbell’s voice sounded smoother 
and less fatigued than when he last sang 
here. It has resonance and normally 
carries well—so well, indeed, that he 
really has no need of forcing certain 
upper tones, as he sometimes showed a 
disposition to do last week. And if he 
occasionally employs the falsetto he does 
so in a fashion not seriously offensive to 
finer tastes. 

Mr. Campbell’s program began with 
Franz’s splendid “Das ist ein Brausen und 
Heulen” and his entrancingly lovely 
“Marie,” which the tenor delivered with 
beauty of phrasing and warmth of senti- 
ment. He did well, moreover, in 
Brahms’s exacting “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer” and in Schumann’s 
“Waldgesprich.” Later came a group in 
English by Wilson, Nevin, H. T. Bur- 
leigh, Rudolph Ganz and his accompanist, 
Hector MacCarthy; French numbers by 
Thomas, Koechlin, Saint-Saéns, Martini 
and Coquard, and Scotch songs by Rich- 
ardson, Fox and Burns. The singer did 
pre-eminently finished work in Koechlin’s 
“Si tu le veux,” Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour” and Coquard’s very Wagnerian 
“Hai Luli’—this last given with con- 
vincing emotional intensity. 

Hector MacCarthy played his accom- 
paniments excellently. a ae 











Sybil Vane to Sing in Chicago “Messiah” 


Sybil Vane, the gifted young Welsh 
soprano, who has won so much favor in 
her first American season, has been en- 
gaged to sing in the performance of 
Handel’s “‘Messiah,” under the baton of 
Daniel Protheroe in Chicago on Easter 
Sunday. 
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GILBERTE’S MUSIC IN 
PHILADELPHIA CONCERT 


Pianist-Composer Ably Assisted by 
Florence Otis in Interesting Pres- 
entation of His Works 





PHILADELPHIA, April 1.—Hallett Gil- 
berté, the pianist-composer of New York, 
appeared on Thursday afternoon in the 
series of notable March Anniversary Con- 
certs in Egyptian Hall, at the Wana- 
maker Store, being assisted in the pres- 
entation of several groups of his songs 
by Florence Otis, also of New York. The 
program included numbers by David 
Moyer-Berlino and H. Roy Schow, pian- 
ists, of this city. 

The songs by Mr. Gilberté without ex- 
ception met with a cordial reception, as 
they well deserved to do, since they are 
compositions of musical charm and potent 
appeal, which were admirably interpreted 
by Miss Otis, a singer of clear, brilliant 
soprano tones and artistic ability, with 
an attractive and ingratiating personal- 
ity. She was particularly pleasing in her 
singing of the “Minuet La Phyllis,” one 
of Mr. Gilberté’s best-known and most 
successful songs, while “Evening Song” 
also was expressively given. Other well- 
liked numbers were “Spring Serenade,” 
“A Valentine” and the brilliant vocal 
waltz, “Moonlight, Starlight.” 

But of pe ene interest was the song 
cycle, “Overheard in a Garden,” a set of 
five dainty lyrics by Oliver Herford, 
“Tell-Tale,” “Scandal,” “Quarrel,” “Four 
Leaf Clover” and “The First Rose of 
Summer,” sung in costume, with an ap- 
propriate suggestion of action, in which 
there was no undue effort or excess of 
gesture. These five songs are a good ex- 
ample of the work of the composer, who 
is a true disciple of melody, of the kind 
that seldom fails to find gratified listen- 
ers when presented with the sympathy 
and musicianly skill which he seems to 
have at his command. Mr. Gilberté, who 
played the accompaniments to all of his 
songs with facile touch and a natural 
knowledge of the most desirable effect, 
shared with the singer the warmly ex- 
pressed approval of the large audience. 


A. L. T. 





Wilmington (Del.) Hears Organ Recital 
by William Stansfield 


_ WILMINGTON, DEL., April 1.—A pleas- 
ing event of last month was the organ 
recital given by William Stansfield, or- 
ganist and musical director of the First 
Congregational Church, in Wilmington 
on Thursday evening, March 23. Mr. 
Stansfield was assisted in the excellent 
program given by Grace S. Taylor, so- 
prano soloist, Wilmington Grace Church. 


Marcella Craft Sings at the White House 


Marcella Craft appeared in a concert 
at the White House in Washington on 
Tuesday evening, March 28, assisted by 
her accompanist, Harold Osborn Smith. 
The President’s daughter, Margaret Wil- 
son, was an interested listener at Miss 
Craft’s recent recital in New York, and 
this engagement at the White House is 
the result. 





Dr. Guy Carleton Lee of Carlisle, Pa., 
has engaged Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
and Jeska Swartz-Morse, contralto, for 
six joint recitals this spring. 
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/NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














PA TRAORDINARY productivity marks 
this season in the house of Carl 
Fischer, New York, for a large supply 
of compositions, many of them of decided 
importance, appear from this noted firm’s 
press.* , 

Beginning back in those palmy days 
when Italy gave to the world that group 
of violinist-composers, who wrote noble 
music and played it, if we are to believe 
what chroniclers say, quite as nobly, we 
have Antonio Vivaldi’s Concerto in B 
for Four Solo Violins in a new edition, 
the string parts edited by Franz Kneisel, 
the piano part (cembalo) arranged from 
the figured bass by Dr. Frank Damrosch. 
This work, like others of its kind, is for 
the solo instruments with accompaniment 
of string orchestra and cembalo. In fact, 
all the old Italian concertos of Tartini, 
Veracini, Nardini et al., were planned in 
this way. 

This work is rarely beautiful, its four 
movements being equally worthy. The 
two short slow movements, Largo and 
Larghetto, touch that note of pathetic 
tenderness which no Italian composer of 
modern times has shown himself able 
to achieve. It must, in truth, be a char- 
acteristic of the old Italian civilization. 
Both Messrs. Kneisel and Damrosch have 
executed their duties in a manner that 
calls for praise. The concerto is to be 
recommended to all string orchestras, 
where four capable violinists can be se- 
cured to manage the solo parts, which 
require dexterity and intelligent musi- 
cianship. The edition has been finely pre- 
pared, the engraving of the partitur and 
the general appearance of the music 
being of the best. 

Violinists will find themselves attract- 
ed not only to this work, but also to a 
modern composition that the Fischer 
press advances. It is a Suite for Two 
Violins and Piano, by Edmund Severn, 
one of the ablest of contemporary Amer- 
ican composers. Compositions of this 
kind are none too numerous, the famous 
Duettini by Godard, Moszkowski’s Suite, 
a work by Sinding and one by Gottlieb- 
Noren being a few that stand out promi- 
nently in this limited department of vio- 
lin literature. Mr. Severn was indeed the 
composer to undertake this work, for he 
knows the violin well and always writes 
attractively. There are four movements: 
I. Prélude (A la Barcarolle) ; II. Danse 
Sérieuse; III. Nocturne; IV. Féte Cham- 
pétre. Mr. Severn has managed to be 
interesting in all four. The present 
writer finds the third movement the best, 
for its warm harmonies and its nice in- 
terplay of the two violin voices. Of rare 
loveliness is a section in G minor for 
the violins alone, Mr. Severn here show- 
ing how splendidly two violins may sound 
when three and four-part harmony is 
planned for them with understanding in 
double stops. 

It is a composition that has a place of 


*C'ONCERTO in B. For Four Solo Violins 
with Accompaniment of String Orchestra and 
Piano (Cembalo). By Antonio Vivaldi 
Edited by Franz Kneisel and Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch. Price, Score and Parts, $5.75 net. 
SUITE FOR TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO. By Ed- 
mund Severn. Price, $2.50 net. ‘‘LIre’s LITTLE 
ROUND,” “‘“‘MORNING MEMORIES.” Two Songs 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By R. H. Prutting, Op. 9. Price, 50 cents 
each. “‘WIEGENLIEDCHEN,” “IN GOLDENER 
FULLE,” “‘WALDSELIGKEIT.”’ Three Songs for a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Leo Ornstein, Op. 33. Price, 75 cents each. 
Srtx RESPONSES. For Unaccompanied Chorus 
of Mixed Voices. By Benjamin Gucken- 
berger. Price, 16 cents. “FAIREST LORD 
Jesus.’ Anthem for Mixed Voices with Or- 
gan Accompaniment. By Ernst Schmidt, 
Op. 426. “AGAIN AS EASTERTIDE DRAWS 
NEAR Anthem for Chorus of Mixed Voices 


with Organ Accompaniment. By Walter H. 


Angell. “AWAKE! THOU THAT SLEEPEST.” 
Anthem for Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Organ Accompaniment. By Warren W 
Adams. Price, 12 cents each. “O DoMINE 
DEus,” “VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS.” Two An- 
thems for Chorus of Unaccompanied Mixed 
Voices. By Louis Victor Saar, Op. 76. Price, 


12 cents each. “OuR NATIVE LAND.” “THE 
PEACE OF Gop.’’ Two Anthems for Chorus of 
Mixed Voices. By William Lester. Op. 5. 
Price, 8 and 12 cents each respectively. New 
York and Boston: Carl Fischer. 


importance in modern chamber-music 
literature. The work of a serious musi- 
cian, it calls for high praise for its in- 
spirational quality, its thorough musical 
feeling and its skilled manipulation of 
the instruments for which it is conceived. 
The suite is dedicated to Franz Kneisel. 

There are songs by R. H. Prutting and 
Leo Ornstein, of a very different char- 
acter from each other,—Mr. Ornstein’s 
being in his present idiom and com- 
parable in their utterance to his “Wild 
Man’s Dance,” “Moods” and “Impres- 
sions of the Thames.” Mr. Prutting is 
conductor of the Hartford Philharmonic 
and is a composer who has done excellent 
work in such things from his pen as we 
have examined. His songs are “Life’s 
Little Round” and “Morning Memories,” 
admirable and melodious pieces that will 
win much favor. They are not unusually 
individual, but they show real talent and 
are well done from a compositional stand- 
point. They are published both for high 
and low voice. 

Mr. Ornstein’s songs are a “Wiegen- 
liedchen,” with violin obbligato, a setting 
of Richard Dehmel’s fine poem; “In Gold- 
ener Fille” and a setting of Dehmel’s 
“Waldseligkeit.” Baffling as these songs 
seem to be compared with anything in 
ultra-modern song literature that has 
come to our notice—and we know the 
songs of Schénberg, Karel Szymanowski 
and Egon Wellescz—they may work out 
most interestingly when interpreted by a 
singer who can master their technical 
difficulty and when the piano part is 
played by the composer. The piano parts 
are tremendously taxing, quite as much 
so as are Mr. Ornstein’s compositions for 
the piano alone. 

A new series, “Carl Fischer’s Choir 
Music Edition,” has been begun by the 
Boston branch of the firm, and in it ap- 
pear Benjamin Guckenberger’s Six Re- 
sponses, for unaccompanied mixed voices; 
Ernst Schmidt’s anthem, “Fairest Lord 
Jesus,” Walter H. Angell’s “Again as 
Eastertide Draws Near,” and Walter W. 
Adams’s “Awake! Thou That Sleepest.” 
Louis Victor Saar is represented by two 
works, a setting of “Veni, Sancte Spir- 
itus,” for mixed voices, and a superb “O 
Domine Deus,” for the same medium. 
Both are for unaccompanied choirs, with 
plano or organ accompaniment ad lib. 
William Lester has two anthems, “The 
Peace of God” and “Our Native Land,” 
which are worth more than passing atten- 
tion on the part of choirmasters and or- 
ganists. They show this gifted Chicago- 
an in a favorable mood. 

* * * 


HE Oliver Ditson Company has issued 

in its octavo edition a number of Eas- 
ter anthems.+ There are, for chorus of 
mixed voices, Louis R. Dressler’s “Behold 
the Risen King,” C. W. Henrich’s “Why 
Seek Ye the Living Among the Dead?” 
John E. West’s “Awake Up, My Glory,” 
and William R. Spence’s “The Day of 
Resurrection.” In the carol output ap- 
pears a set of “Six Easter Carols” by 
Louis R. Dressler, H. Clough-Leighter, 
William Arms Fisher, Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, R. H. Clouston and A. P. How- 
ard. The anthems are for the most part 
highly interesting, the Henrich and West 
works being the best of them. 

* ok * 


HE house of Boosey & Co., New York, 
issues T. Wilkinson Stephen’s “Deep 

in My Heart” and “The Melody of 
Home,” Abbie Gerrish-Jones’s “The 
Meadow Lark,” C. Linn Seiler’s “A 
Venezuelan Guerilla Song,’ Arthur 
Fagge’s “Rock of Ages,” Nicholas de 
Vore’s “Love’s Sunshine,” Wilfrid San- 
derson’s “The Last Call,” Gerald Gray- 
ling’s “What Shall I Say?” Arthur E. 
Godfrey’s “Woodland Voices,’ A. Her- 


*EASTER ANTHEMS AND (CAROLS. 
The Oliver Ditson Company 


Boston : 
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bert Brewer’s “Ferry, Ahoy!” and T. C. 
Sterndale Bennett’s “Mena Mine.’ 

The majority of these songs are bal- 
lads, the exceptions being Mr. Seiler’s 
very well managed “A Venezuelan Guer- 
illa Song,” Mr. de Vore’s musicianly song 
“Love’s Sunshine,” which comes danger- 
ously near the Sanderson manner in 
more than one place. 

An album of piano pieces, called 
“Vignettes,” by A. Louis Scarmolin, is 
respectable enough, though it can hardly 
be said that Composer Scarmolin shows 
any especial individuality. The pieces 
are small and are entitled “Vivacity,” 
“Pensive Mood,” 
“Dialogue” and Scherzino. 

* * * 


“Moment Musical,” 
A. W. K. 


VERY intelligently compounded 
“Guide for Beginners in Piano 
Playing is that by Elizabeth Coulson and 


Grace H. Spofford, which has lately been 
issued by the Boston Music Company and 
forms the fourth volume in its “Golden 
Key Series.”** In their introductory 
notes to the teacher, the authors lay down 
precepts on the acquisition of relaxation, 
the order of study, use of the first tech- 
nical exercises, teaching of close-touch 
legato, staccato, scale and chord playing, 
ear-training, study of melodies, trans- 
position, sight-reading and memoriing, 

hrasing, etc. This is supplemented by a 
fist of suitable teaching material to fol- 
low their book. These subjects are then 
taken up, in the order named: Piano, 
touch, technique; keyboard—notation; 
rhythm; scales—chords, key; special ex- 
ercises, and melodies. Explanatory text 
is profusely interspersed, and the diction 
is lucid. The book’s plan calls for a 
good deal of written work, which, if car- 
ried out as directed, should put the young 
pupil on friendly terms with a good bit 
of elementary theory. It is on this, the 
theoretical side, that this paper-covered 
book makes its most logical bid for atten- 
tion. B. R. 

* * + 


LITTLE song entitled “I’m a’Longin’ 
fo’ You,” by Jane Hathaway, is is- 


sued by the Sam Fox Publishing Co.§ 
It is a melodious bit, in the style of the 
popular “Just a’Wearyin’ for You” and 
should become just as widely admired as 
Mrs. Bond’s song. It is simple in char- 
acter, the voice part being straightfor- 
ward and the piano accompaniment like- 
wise most playable. An obbligato, for 
either violin or ’cello, is also issued with 
the song. Karl Jérn, the noted tenor, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Upera Com- 
pany, has been singing it in his concerts. 
It is published in three keys, for high, 
medium or low voice. 

* * 


* 

WO Easter cantatas issued by G. 
Schirmer, New York, are Daniel 
Protheroe’s “Eastertide” and Clifford 


Demarest’s “The Cross Victorious. Can- 
tatas for special holidays being limited 
in range, one hardly expects to find any- 
thing above the average in new works 
of this kind. Yet Mr. Protheroe’s “Eas- 
tertide” stands out because of the inti- 
mate wedding of text to expressive music. 
Two divisions, “The Passion” and “East- 
er,” constitute the work and there are 
solos for all four voices. 

Hardly as satisfying is the other work, 
built on more conventional lines. Mr. 
Demarest has melodic fluency in his writ- 
ing and there is some good straightfor- 
ward counterpoint. He has even essayed 
the management of the leitmotiv. This 
work is also written for chorus or mixed 
voices with solo parts for all four voices. 

A. W. K. 


| NEw SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Price, 60 cents’ each. 
“VIGNETTES.” For the Piano. By A. Louis 
Scarmolin, Op. 28. Price, $1 net. New York: 
Boosey & Co. 

***A GUIDE FOR BEGINNERS IN PIANO 
PLAYING.’ By Elizabeth Coulson and Grace 
H. Spofford. Boston: The Boston Music Com- 
pany. 

§‘I1’mM A’LONGIN’ Fo’ You.” Song by Jane 
Hathaway. Price, 60 cents. Cleveland, 
Ohio.: The Sam Fox Publishing Co. 

q‘‘EASTERTIDE.”’ Cantata for Chorus of 


Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass Solos 
with Organ Accompaniment. By Daniel 
Protheroe. Price, 60 cents net. “THE C’rRoss 
Victorious.’ Easter Cantata for Chorus of 
Mixed Voices, Soprano Alto, Tenor and Bass 
Solos with Organ Accompaniment. By Clif- 
ford Demarest. Price, 50 cents net. New 
York and London: G. Schirmer. 


MAUDE FAY MAKES ! 
WASHINGTON DEBUT 


Singer Heard in Well-Devised Program 
—Motet Choral in Spring 
Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6.—Maude 
Fay, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, as well as of the Royal Opera of 
Munich, made her initial appearance be- 
fore a Washington audience this after- 
noon through Mrs. Wilson-Greene, and 
captivated her audience by her beautiful 


voice and charming interpretations. Mrs. 
George Eustic of this city presided at the 
piano and completed the artistic presenta- 
tion of each number by her sympathetic 
accompaniments. The program included 
an aria from “Don Juan,” Mozart; “Quella 
Flamma,” Marcello; “Se tu m’ami,” Per- 
golese; “O Bocca Dolorosa,” Sibella; 
“L’ Absence,” Berlioz; “Crepuscule,” Mas- 
senet; “Land o’ the Leal,” Foote; “Stand- 
chen,” Brahms; “Ciacilie,” Strauss, and 
other English and German songs. 

The spring concert of the Motet Chora! 
Society was an exceptionally brilliant one, 
in which spring music found the keynote. 
With Otto T. Simon conducting, the so 
ciety sang “The Land of Amorea,” Mous- 
sorgsky; “The World Is Too Much with 
va” antock; “Sounds of Evening, 
Dvorak; “Star of Evening,” Coleridge 
Taylor; “Hail O Morn,” Sibelius; “The 
Awakening of Spring,” Gretchaninoff; 
“Blossoms Born of Springtime,” Dvorak. 
A feature of the program was the 
initial presentation of the Bantock 
chorus. The society was assisted b\ 
a trio, composed of Lenore Baker, piano; 
Samuel Korman, violin, and Richard 
Lorgeberg, ’cellist. 

Under the auspices of the Chord and 
String Club, Marion Rous, pianist and 
lecturer from the Peabody Institution, 
gave a most unique musical talk and dem- 
onstration. Her subject was “What Next 
in Music?” in which she explained and 
analyzed modern compositions, with spe 
cial reference to the works of Ornstein. 
Sinding, Schénberg, Ravel, Debussy, 
Palmgren and Dohnanyi. Miss Rous i! 
lustrated her lecture with examples of 
the works of these composers, and she 
proved herself an artistic pianist. The 
Chord and String Club is a society of 
Peabody students in Washington who 
have for their aim mutual development in 
music and literature. John R. Monroe is 
the prime figure in the movement. 

W. H. 





The Worcester music festival commit 
tee has announced another artist for th: 
festival this fall in the engagement 0! 
Theo. Karle, tenor. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC IN 
A BOSTON CONCERT 


Nicola Oulukanoff’s Society 
Highly Successful in Its First 
Public Appearance 


Boston, April 1.—The Russian Music 
Society, which, as its name implies, gives 
concerts devoted wholly to music of the 
Russian school, and has heretofore held 
these concerts periodically in the studio 
of Nicola Oulukanoff, its founder, gave 
its first wholly public concert in Jordan 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon. 

Olin Downes, the distinguished Boston 
critic, prefaced the musical program with 
a short address on Russian music and 
its composers, treating more lengthily the 
novelty of the afternoon’s program, 
which was a group of Russian gypsy 
songs, sung here for the first time by 
Mr. Oulukanoff, the Russian baritone, 
whose delivery of them abounded with 
the spirit and flavor of their weird type. 
Mr. Oulukanoff was in good voice, and 
his artistic performance was one of the 
features of the program. 

The other artists appearing were 
Laura Littlefield, soprano; Abbie Con- 
ley, contralto; Joseph Malkin, the emi- 
nent Russian ’cellist; Albert Stoessel, vio- 
linist, and Guy Maier, pianist. 

Miss Conley, a local contralto, opened 
the program in a group of three songs 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Gretchaninoff, 
and gave pleasure in her singing of them, 
although she left much to be desired 
from an interpretative standpoint. 

Mr. Stoessel, the famed young violin- 
ist, played the “Concert Fantasy of Rus- 
sian Themes,” by Rachmaninoff, and 
numbers by Cui. He gave a capital per- 
formance of the Fantasy, and in the “Ori- 
entale” and “Perpetuum Mobile” of Cui, 
which numbers gave a special oppor- 
tunity for technical display, he was in- 
deed expert. 

Mrs. Littlefield sang Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “The Siren” and Gretchaninoff’s 
“When the Axe Falls.” With Miss Con- 
ley she closed the program in duets from 
the first and second acts of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pique Dame.” Mrs. Littlefield’s 
soprano is an organ of exquisite beauty, 
which, together with her skilled manage- 
ment of it, places her in the front row 
of our concert sopranos. 

Mr. Malkin’s intensely impressive and 
supremely artistic performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile, Ber- 
ceuse, by G. Frieman, and “The Spring,” 
by Davidoff, brought forth well-merited 
applause. 

Mr. Maier, the pianist, played numbers 
by Rubinstein, Arensky and Rachman- 
inoff, and for his intelligent performance 
came in for a goodly share of the honors. 
Alfred De Voto played the accompani- 
ments for all the artists excepting Mr. 
Stoessel, who was accompanied by his 
ister, Edna Stoessel. 

lhe society, which is constantly grow- 
ng in numbers, is taking definite steps 
toward a permanent home for another 
season. Ww. B 














Bangor Hears University Girls’ 
Glee Club in Initial Concert 














University of Maine Girls’ Glee Club, and 


ANGOR, ME., April 1.—The Univer- 

sity of Maine Girls’ Glee Club made 

its initial bow before a Bangor audience 

last evening in the City Hall at a benefit 

concert given under the auspices of the 

Nineteenth Century Club of this city, be- 
fore a good sized audience. 

The Glee Club did some excellent work 
in Andrews’s “The Call,” Hamlet’s “I 
Cannot Bring You Wealth” (unaccom- 
panied), and Hawley’s “Spring.” The 
singing by the quartet of Cary’s “Louisi- 
ana ’Lisbeth’” was much enjoyed; also 
the readings by Miss Cheney. The man- 
dolin and orchestral sections of the club 
also came in for their full share of the 
honors during the evening. The club is 
under the leadership of Prof. Garrett W. 
Thompson, Ph. D., of the university, and 
the work done reflected much credit upon 
the instructor. 

Although organized last year, the club 
has done no serious or active work in con- 
certizing until the present season, where 
it has appeared in Oldtown, Orono, 
Brewer and this city. It is considered an 





Prof. Garrett W. Thompson, Conductor 


honor for a student to “make” the Glee 
Club, for no one is entitled to member- 
ship, nor can she keep her place, whose 
rank is not above a certain standard set 
by the university. Furthermore, all voices 
are tried by Professor Thompson, only 
the best voices being selected. Students 
belonging to the Glee Club receive no 
credit whatever for their work in this or- 
ganization. It is hoped that at some day 
in the near future music may be properly 
recognized by the university. 

The personnel of the organizations is 
as follows: 

Glee Club—Elizabeth Mason Bright, Phelma 
Kellogg, Leola Chaplin, Madeline Gould, 
Lucile Clark and Enid Taylor, Helen Stinch- 
field, Estelle Speak, Minnie Parks, Eloise 
Huskins, Marion Hanley, Lucile Royal, Ada 
Barier, Ruth March, Jessie Prince, Edith 
Clark, Frances Longeé, Florence Greenlief, 
Vera Mesereau, Mona MacWilliams, Marion 
Emery, Mary Martini and Ruth Brown. 
Mandolin Club—Edith Ingraham, leader: 
Pauline Derby, Gertrude Cannon, Cornelia 
Phelps, Gage Smith, Vera Mesereau and 
Marion Hanley; Ruth Brown, guitar. Or- 
chestra—Mona MacWilliams, leader: Jessie 
Coombs, Gladys Merrill, Jessie Prince. Pro 
fessor Thompson accompanied the club. 


ds in & 





Schumann Club Hears Good Singing and 
Piano Playing 

At the monthly musicale of the Schu- 
mann Club of New York at the studios 
of its conductor, Percy Rector Stephens, 
on Thursday afternoon, March 30, Wil- 
liam Simmons, baritone; Wilma Hillberg, 
pianist, and Sam Ljungkvist, tenor, gave 
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a delightful program. Mr. Simmons 
scored in the aria, “Eri tu,” from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball” and in a group of songs 
by Victor Harris, Nevin and _ Lillian 
Miller. His singing aroused much en- 
thusiasm and as an encore after his 
song group he added Hallett Gilberté’s 
“Evening Song.” Miss Hillberg played 
in admirable manner a Chopin Nocturne, 
Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and Rachman- 
inoff’s G Minor Prelude, giving Cyril 
Scott’s “Danse Négre” as an extra. Mr. 
Ljungkvist sang Scandinavian songs by 
Sjogren, Sibelius and Ké6rling. Harry 
Spier played excellent piano accompani- 
ments. 


Dora Becker Under Regina Armstrong’s 


Management 

Dora Becker, the well-known violinist, 
will appear the coming season under 
the management of Regina Armstrong of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The present year 
has been a busy one for this artist and 
she has many re-engagements for next 
season. Miss Armstrong is also repre- 
senting Genevieve Bisbee and Charles 
Naegele, pianists, and Eleanor Owens, 
soprano. 
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TRIO DE LUTECE IN 
ST. PAUL CONCERT 


Final Event in Schubert Club’s 
Season— Boston Opera 
Visit Announced 


St. PaAuL, MINN., March 5.—The Schu- 
bert Club closed its season. by presenting 
the Trio de Lutéce in a program of 
chamber music possessing the attribute 
of novelty. The audience was applausive, 
not to say grasping, in its demands for 
more, and the players were smilingly re- 
sponsive and nearly doubled their pro- 
grammed appearances. 

The instruments, in the hands of 
George Barrére, flute; Carlos Salzédo, 
harp, and Paul Kéfer, ’cello, provided a 
vari-colored body of tone truly and grace- 
fully attuned to the French music of the 
sixteenth century and since. The won- 
derfully beautiful “Danses pour la 
Duchesse de Milan,” by Reynaldo Hahn, 
exhaled an atmosphere fragrant with 
romanticism, while the “Sonate a trois,” 
by Jean Marie LeClair, more formal in 
suggestion, was quaint and lovely. Each 
member of the trio had a sdlo appearance, 
Mr. Salzédo playing piano accompani- 
ments for Mr. Barrére and Mr. Kefer, 
and each had his individual triumph. Mr. 
Salzédo’s own Variations on an Old Style 
Theme was included in the program. 

With the close of the season, so far as 
formal concert series by the Institute 
(the Minneapolis Orchestra appearances) 
and the Schubert Club are concerned, 
comes the very important announcement 
of the appearance of the Boston Grand 
Opera and Pavlowa Company, under the 
local management of C. O. Kalman and 
H. D. Frankel, at the Auditorium in four 
performances, beginning April 24. The 
operas to be presented are “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” “Otello,” “Madama Butterfly” 
and “La Boheme.” F. L. C. B. 


Laura Bryant Directs High School Con- 
cert at Ithaca, N. Y. 


IrHaca, N. Y., April 4.—Under the 
direction of Laura Bryant, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, a concert was 
given in Foster Memorial Hall last Fri- 
day evening by the Girls’ Chorus of 150 
voices, the Boys’ Glee Club and the Or- 
chestra. A large audience showed by its 
appreciation that it was more than satis- 
fied with the work accomplished. It is 
largely due to the unusually effective 
work of the supervisor that it is possible 
to give to the public with High School 
students such a program as that of Fri- 
day night. The Girls’ Chorus sang the 
Cantata “King René’s Daughter,” by 
Frederick Enoch, in a manner expected 
of maturer singers and the _ soloists 
showed promise of still broader work. 


N. G. B. 


THE HERMAN KLEIN 
PHONO- VOCAL METHOD 


Based upon the Famous 


School of -Manuel Garcia 


A perfect and complete 
method of vocal study for 
teachers, singers, stu- 
dents. The exercise les- 
sons are wonderful voice 
records, sung by _ well- 
known artists, and are 
perfect in tone. This 
method provides a _ prop- 
erly graduated series of 
exercises; and a model 
that illustrates every 
branch of vocalization. It = = 
is endorsed by leading singers and vocal in- 
structors in both America and Europe. The 
voice records can be used on any Disc Talk- 
ing Machine, Columbia, Victor, etc. Booklet 
containing opinions of Mme. Tetrazzini, 
Signor Zenatello, Mlle. Lipkowska and other 
leading artists, also particulars, sent on re- 
quest. 


THE MUSIC-PHONE METHOD 
910 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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ENGLAND RAISES ITS VOICE FOR OLD IRELAND 


St. Patrick’s Day Observed with Stirring and Appropriate Musical Ceremony in London—Lenten Con- 
certs—London to Have Another Opera Season to Be Followed by Performances by the Same 


Company in Manchester 
London, March 20, 1916. 


NOTHER St. Patrick’s Day has come 
and London has been flooded with 
shamrock and Irish flags, and even in 
war-time has shouted itself hoarse in 
honor of the brave lads of the Emerald 
Isle who have wrought and died to “keep 
the home fires burning.” At the Royal 
Albert Hall the Irish saint was duly hon- 
ored at a concert attended by Queen 
Alexandra and Princess Victoria—for the 
King was busy elsewhere reviewing 
the Irish Guards. There were the 
massed bands of the Brigade of Guards 
and the Irish pipers and drummers 
and we heard with emotion tender 
love songs, old Irish folk-songs and 


ancient battle marches, the former sung 
by Agnes Nicholls, Gordon Cleather and 
Frederick Ranalow, and the latter played 
by the bands and arousing the audience 
to the greatest enthusiasm. 

Special note should be made of Sir 
Charles Stanford’s arrangement of a 
Battle Hymn for which special words 
were written by Alfred Perceval Graves, 











ALBERTO 


BACHMANN 


The Distinguished 


French Violinist 


‘Once again Alberto Bachmann 
has shown the masterly qualities 
which place him in line with the 
greatest masters of modern violin 


playing.—Paris Echo de Paris. 
For Concerts and Recitals 
Address, 25 West 44th St., New York 














beginning, “For lo the Hun defaces, with 
fire thy holy places,” and it was excel- 
lently sung by Lady Maud Warrender. 
The proceeds of the concert will go to 
the Soldiers’ Free Refreshment Buffets in 
London and Ireland. 

At the Westminster Cathedral, a spe- 
cial high mass was sung and was at- 
tended by the Third Reserve Battalion of 
the Irish Guards, under Lieut. Colonel 
the Earl of Kerry, and headed by a 
drummer boy leading an Irish wolf-dog, 
the regimental mascot. Among the audi- 
ence were the Duke of Norfolk and John 
Redmond. 


Choral Societies Active 


Lent is here and all church choirs are 
busy as well as the choral societies. The 
London Choral Society gave a most ex- 
cellent performance of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion,” under the able and 
sympathetic guidance of Arthur Fagge. 
The soloists were Carl Tubb, Dilys Jones, 
Gervase Elwes and Robert Radford, and 
all did excellent work supported by the 
chorus which though much depleted by 
the demands of war, reached a very high 
standard in a work which is a keystone 
of choral accomplishment. 

“The Crucifixion” has been given and 

erformances will continue throughout 
ent at the Parish Church at St. Maryle- 
bone. It is interesting to note that 
Stainer write this oratorio specially for 
the choir of this church while he was at 
Oxford in the early sixties of the last 
century. 

Lena Ashwell is still busy with her 
concerts at the front and speaks with en- 
thusiastic gratitude of the financial help 
she has received from the U. S. A. for 
that object. Two parties are now in 
France and another is in Malta, the lat- 
ter under direction of Theodore Flint. 

Alys Bateman is pursuing her good 
work in organizing Russian concerts in 
aid of those disabled in the war, es- 
pecially for the St. Dunstan’s Hostel in 
Regent’s Park. At the last a specially 
written “Russian Fantasie,” by Glazou- 
noff was excellently played by the 
Balalaika Orchestra, under the conduc- 
torship of Prince Tschagodaeff. Miss 
Bateman sang songs by Grechaninoff 
and Meklachevsky. 


Honor for the Chopinzee 


Vladimir de Pachmann experienced the 
greatest joy at the honor done him at 
the Music Club reception at the Grafton 
Galleries, where he was the guest of the 
evening. After a paean of praise from 
Alfred Kalish, the great Polish pianist 
was presented with a handsome silver 
cigar box. 

A welcome song recital was given by 
Miss D’Alvarez, an accomplished operatic 
artist, who is able to adapt her methods 
well to the limitations of the concert 
platform. She sang in French, Italian 
and English and aroused much enthusi- 
asm by the quiet intensity of her render- 
ing of the old Scots melody, “My love’s 
in Germanie, fighting brave for royalty.” 

At the London Symphony Orchestra 
concert in Queen’s Hall, under Sir Thom- 
as Beecham’s direction, the preludes to 
Parts I and II of Bantock’s “Omar™ 
Khayyam” were given, as well as Boro- 
dine’s Symphony in B Minor and a scene 
from “Boris Godounoff,” sung by Au- 
guste Bouilliez, a Belgian baritone, who 


has made.a great position for himself in 
London and who will sing that- opera, 
April 1, at the opening performance of 
the approaching season. 

Superlative praise is always to be 
given to the concerts of the London 
String Quartet and much regret is felt 
that this season brings us only one more. 
The program at the last concluded with 
a delightful performance of Joseph Hol- 
brooke’s Piano Quintet, “Diabolique,” ex- 
cellently played by Mrs. Alfred Hobday. 


Opera in Manchester 


London was not pleased that the next 
operatic move was to be in Manchester, 
but now at the eleventh hour we learn 
that there isto be a season of one month 
at the Aldwych Theater in London, be- 
fore the company journeys north, May 8. 
The scheme for Manchester. is somewhat 


more ambitious than that which has just 
ended at the Shaftesbury Theater, though 
most of the artists who helped that sea- 
son to success have been engaged for it. 
The operas to be given include “Otello,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “The Magic 
Flute,” “Tristan und Isolde,’ “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Phoebus and Pan,” the two 
new English ones, and the oft-promised 
“Fair Maid of Perth.” “Otello” and 
“Lucia” will be done in Italian. The 
Hallé Orchestra has been engaged, as 
Manchester loves its own musicians and 
this orchestra is of world-famed sa 





Has Stimulated an Interest in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund’s visit to Portland was a 
pleasure and an inspiration to all. I am 
positive that permanent benefit will re- 
sult from his admirable lecture and the 
various addresses he made here. He has 
certainly greatly stimulated an interest 
in music and musicians, and for that we 


are indebted to him. 
With heartiest good wishes, 


Cordially, 
Portland, Me., April 3, 1916. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE. 
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LOUISE WAGNER 


Dramatic Soprano 
Achieves Success at Her First New York Recital 


Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano, was heard 
in her first recital in this city in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall last evening. She proved 
on the whole to be one of the best of the new 
young singers heard here this season. She has 
a voice of rich dramatic quality, plentiful in 
volume and of extended range. Her tones 
were well sustained and her intonation accu- 
rate.—N. Y, Sun, March 27th, 1916, 


She has a voice of much promise. It is 
large and full and she handled it with skill 
and taste.—N. Y. Herald, March 27th, 1916. 


It may be said of her that her voice has 
volume and quality, that her singing is interest- 
ing, and that she is full of promise.—N. Y. 
World, March 27th, 1916. 


Miss Wagner is a young singer of much 
promise, in fact one does not recall easily any 
of the season’s new singers whose début was 
more promising. She has a voice of large vol- 


ume, which jis not only of good quality but 
has an individual timbre, rich and ingratiating. 
She sings with understanding and a sense of 


style, and has considerable force.—N. Y. Times, 
March 27th, 1916. 


Miss Wagner is the happy possessor of a 
dramatic soprano voice of just as much quality 
as quantity—large, resonant and of wide range. 
—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 





Miss Wagner has for the past four years been a student at the SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY STUDIOS, 212 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK, 








Among other successful products of the Klibansky Studios are Jean 
Cooper (soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Spring Tour), 
Arabelle Merrifield and Lalla B. Cannon. 











Summer Course 





Begins June lst 



































KATHLEEN 


HOWA 


—CONTRALTO 


COMMENTS ON HER TWO APPEARANCES AS SOLOIST WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA and ST. LOUIS PAGEANT CHORAL SOCIETY IN 


‘SAMSON AND DALILA”’ 


“She has a VOICE OF REALLY WONDERFUL RANGE, the beautifully CLEAR TONES of her high register being fully 
as good as her FULL, SPLENDID LOWER TONES.”—Worcester Daily Telegram, Feb. 2, 1916. 


“SHE STANDS HIGH IN HER PROFESSION and she MERITS THE DISTINCTION and praise she has received. 
Her VOICE IS A DEEP, RICH CONTRALTO OF EXTENSIVE RANGE, under full control, BEAUTIFULLY MODU- 
LATED, carefully trained and managed with a FINE COMMAND OF TECHNIQUE. She sings with SPIRIT and yet 


with MARKED SYMPATHY and TENDERNESS. 


Providence Tribune, Feb. 9, 1916. 


That she PLEASED ALL WHO HEARD HER was unmistakable.”’— 


“It was a reassuring sight to see this handsome young woman give this INSPIRING EXHIBITION OF TRUE ARTIS- 
TIC ABILITY and WOMANLY SELF-RELIANCE. We recall but two other singers of whom the same might be said in 


like circumstances, FRAU SCHUMANN-HEINK and FRAU MATZENAUER. 


So we may say, quite complacently, that 


MISS HOWARI) SANG HERSELF INTO THE CELEBRATED COMPANY.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 17, 1915. 
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EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF WASHINGTON CLUB 


George Dostal, Soloist of Rubin- 
stein Chorus, in Splendid 
Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—Un- 
der the baton of Herndon Morsell, the 
Rubinstein Club gave its spring concert 
last night, which was made especially at- 
tractive in honor of the eighth anniver- 


sary of the society. George Dostal, 
tenor, made his initial bow to Washing- 
ton and so captivated his audience by the 
beauty of his voice and his dramatic in- 
terpretations that the city wants to hear 
him again. His numbers were an aria 
from “Don Sebastiano” (Donizetti) and 
a delightful group of songs in English. 
Scipione Guidi, violinist, was also an able 
assisting soloist. Both artists responded 
generously to encores. Emil Polak ac- 
companied Mr. Dostal with excellent skill. 
The club offered six choruses with 
good attack and surety and a blending 
of voices and shading that reflected honor 
on its conductor. The “Amaryllis” (Par- 
low arrangement) had to be: repeated. 
Arthur D. Mayo admirably filled the rdéle 
of accompanist. W. H. 








OVATION FOR LUCY GATES 





Soprano Given Tumultuous Welcome at 
German Bazaar 


Lucy Gates, the gifted soprano, who is 
completing her second season in the con- 


cert field in America, scored a notable 
success on Tuesday, March 21, when 
she appeared with Fritz Kreisler at one 
of the concerts given at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, at the German 
Bazaar. Miss Gates sang the “Lakmé” 
Bell Song and a group of songs and won 
an ovation. 

Miss Gates has recently signed an ex- 
clusive contract with the Columbia 
Gramophone Company, whereby she will 
make records for them for a period of 
five years. 


GODOWSKY IN HAVANA 








Large Audiences Welcome Distinguished 
Pianist in Recital 


HAVANA, CuBA, March 23.—A tremen- 
dous success greeted Leopold Godowsky, 


the eminent pianist, in his recent recitals 
in this city. 

Mr. Godowsky gave three recitals, at 
the Atheneum, at the Academy of 
Sciences and Arts. The large hall was 
filled to overflowing, and musical Havana 
gave him an ovation at the last concert. 
It is hoped that another concert, in the 
big National Theater, may be given be- 
fore Mr. Godowsky leaves Havana. 





Charles Morse Heard in Organ Recital 
at Dartmouth College 


HANOVER, N. H., March 27.—An organ 
recital by Charles H. Morse, Professor 
Music at Dartmouth College, was 
given at Rollins Chapel on Sunday after- 
noon, March 26. Mr. Morse’s playing was 
\ revelation to many of the possibilities 
of organ music. Compositions for organ 
by Mozart, César Franck, Dubois, De- 

issy and other eminent composers were 
veautifully interpreted. ° 





FLORENCE LARRABEE 
ACTIVE FACTOR AMONG 
OUR CONCERT ARTISTS 
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Florence Larrabee, the American Pianist, 
with Her Teacher, Carl Stasny, from 
a Photograph Made in Berlin Two 
Summers Ago 


Concert appearances in a number of 
cities throughout the East this season 
have been the means of introducing to 
American audiences a pianist of excep- 
tional interest in the person of Florence 


Larrabee. 

In November Miss Larrabee. had two 
appearances at the Waldorf-Astoria, a 
concert at Rumford Hall and a private 
musicale given by the Countess Dumas 
of Paris. December appearances were 
made before distinguished audiences of 
musicians at the studios of Anne Louise 
David and William S. Brady. January 
brought a recital before the Professional! 
Women’s League in New York, and Feb- 
ruary held a joint recital with Bertha L. 
Rodgers, contralto, at Lockport, N. Y. 
Other appearances included two recitals 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., and performances 
at receptions at the home of Mrs. Leon- 
ard Hill, president of the Criterion Club. 

Miss Larrabee gives credit to Carl 
Stasny, the noted piano teacher of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, for 
much of her progress. 





Dorothy Bigelow, daughter of Poultney 
Bigelow and granddaughter of the late 
John Bigelow, made her entrance into 
comic opera on March 28 in “See Amer- 
ica First” at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, 
New York. 






CLEVELAND’S MUSIC 
SEASON NEAR END 


Chicago Orchestra, Hempel, Ober, 
Guilbert and Hinckley 
Among Artists Heard 


CLEVELAND, April 1.—With the last 
days of March the music season prac- 
tically came to an end in the closing of 
the fifteenth season of symphony con- 
certs under the management of Adella 
Prentiss Hughes; a recital by Margarete 
Ober at the Hippodrome, in the People’s 
Course, under the management of Mrs. 
M. A. Fanning, and a recital at the Co- 
lonial Theater by Yvette Guilbert. 

The symphony program, given by the 
Chicago Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, and Frieda Hempel, soloist, in- 
cluded the Schubert C Major Symphony 
presented to this audience for the first 
time, and three shorter numbers of di- 
versified interest, the overture to “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” Hugo Wolf’s “Ital- 
ian Serenade” and “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” 
by Dukas, all played with brilliancy—the 
symphony receiving an especially sympa- 
thetic performance. 

Miss Hempel, dainty and demure in a 
crinolined gown of pale blue, made a be- 
witching picture as she sang the “Qui 
la voce” from “I Puritani,” and the aria 
from “I] Re Pastore”; the florid embel- 
lishments given not only with agility and 
finish, but with the warmth of tone which 
seems to be the especial attribute of this 
wonderful coloratura voice. 

Encores were Strauss’ “Stindchen” 
and “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 

Mme. Ober’s program, entirely in Ger- 
man, except for the aria from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos” delivered somewhat in the 
German manner, and a little “Marching 
Song,” by Eisler, was perhaps a trifle 
heavy for the popular audience of a Sun- 
day afternoon concert, but her glorious 





voice in the delivery of the arias from 
“The Taming of the Shrew” and “Ach, 
Mein Sohn,” from “Le Prophéte,” was 
superb, winning tumultuous applause. 
The Strauss songs “Allerseelen” and 
“Heimliche Afforderung” were sung tem- 
peramentally, and with convincing sin- 
cerity. 

Allen Hinckley appeared at the last 
concert of the Siadaleasies Club Thurs- 
day evening, under the direction of Ralph 
Everett Sapp, winning an unqualified 
success. It was Mr. Hinckley’s first ap- 
pearance before a Cleveland audience, 
but will surely not be his last. 

Mary Lyon, of Ann Arbor, Mich., made 
a small sensation at the Woman’s Club 
in a course under the management of 
Mrs. H. A. Loomis, in “pianologues,” a 
series of recitations, with her own ac- 
companiment illustrating the words of 
the poem. 

A Stepanoff benefit recital by Ralph 
Lecpold and Edwin Arthur Kraft was 
given in Cathedral Hall, the main fea- 
tures of the program being the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto, and the Liszt Concerto 
in E Flat played by the two artists upon 
piano and organ. 

Yvette Guilbert, not yet awake, per- 
haps, to the need of a local manager, gave 
her recital of “Eight Centuries of Song” 
before too small an audience, at the Co- 
lonial Theater, Friday afternoon. Only 
those who read the New York papers 
were prepared for her coming, as there 
had been little local announcement. The 
quality of the audience atoned in part, 
however, for it represented Cleveland’s 
best, and its absorbed attention and rap- 
turous applause warmed the singer to 
her own best—for her art was superb. 
The violin solos of Emily Gresser, her 
assistant, were of high musical value, her 
fresh, youthful personality a distinct at- 
traction, while Ward-Stephens at the 
piano gave artistic support to both per- 
formers. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





Among the operas that have been 
promised Buenos Aires for this season are 
“Prince Igor,” “Goyescas,” “‘Louise” and 
“Samson et Dalila,” the latter two con- 
ducted by their composers. All will be 
new to the South American city. 
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, ELSIE BAKER 


ears Klsie Baker, whose rich and sympathetic 
} contralto voice was heard to great advantage in a 
charming group of songs.” 


Louisville, Ky., Herald. 
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“Mr. Schofield has a fine bass-baritone and wonderfully good 
phrasing.” —M ontreal Gazette, March 18, 1916. 
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ANOTHER SUCCESS IN MONTREAL 


methods, 


interpretative 


“Edgar Schofield, the well-known New York baritone, was another artist who made a distinct hit with the audience.” 
—Montreal Evening News, March 18, 1916. 

“Edgar Schofield, baritone, earned warm praise. “The Minstrel Boy,’ which was a magnificent effort, swept the audi 
ence off its feet and recall numbers were demanded.”—Montreal Herald and Daily Telegraph, March 18, 1916. 
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VALUE OF RHYTHMICAL SCIENCE 
IN ART OF THE COMPOSER 





of Dalcroze 





A Phase of Music Never Rightly Understood Until the Present 
Day—Properly Treated as an Individual Subject Like 
Harmony, Counterpoint or Solfeggio—The Achievements 


By TADEUSZ DE !IARECKI 








NTIL the present day, it would seem 
that rhythm has never been thor- 
oughly considered or understand as an 
individual musical subject, like harmony, 
counterpoint or solfeggio. It has been 
superficially studied in connection with 
playing and singing, by means of a few 
conventional examples from the classics, 
every new example thus presenting its 


new and peculiar difficulties. 

This common neglect of rhythmical 
science is shown indeed in the work of 
the composers themselves. There is 
scarcely an example of written music in 
which one may be sure of reproducing 
the exact intention of the composer. The 
holds, accelerandos, ritardandos and ru- 
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batos employed by them give a wide scope 
to disorderly interpretations; although 
all of these movements in advanced 
Eurhythmic Gymnastics are exactly de- 
terminable by means of the system 
worked out by Dr. Dalcroze on a scale of 
comparative values, and there exist no 
imaginative forms of rhythm which a 
Dalcrozist could not accurately realize 
in notation and tempi. 

As for the rhythmical measure itself, 
one finds an astonishing lack of variety 
and individualism, especially in modern 
composition. Nearly all modern musical 
themes are set down in the banal division 
of 2 and 4, pulsating monotonously in the 
ears like ragtime, and it is difficult to 
find any more subtle or delicate move- 
ments. 

Not only are these modern composers 
innocent of exploit in the richer fields 
of rhythmic energy, but most of them are 
unable to put down on paper in true 
value their own musical ideas and rhyth- 
mical images. I have heard Scriabine 
playing his own compositions and I can 
assure you that the printed versions of 
his works are untrue to such a degree 
that, for instance, the same regular six- 
teenth notes were played at times as 
quarters, at times as thirty-seconds. I 
have found in Reger and _ Strauss 
rhythms written in wrong measure. The 
composer has had suddenly an interest- 
ing idea of 3 or 5, but has been forced by 
his native conservatism to continue in 
the original and conventional measure. 


Dalcroze’s Discovery 


Daleroze as a composer discovered 
these limitations and concluded that the 
only way to overcome them was to de- 
velop a new generation of composers and 
of executors—instrumentalists and sing- 
ers—who would understand and work out 
this new phase. He established for this 
purpose a method by which every one 
might develop a pure knowledge of and 
feeling for rhythm, even before learning 
any instrument. He found out that the 
movements of conducting, walking and 
running offer a base upon which such an 
educational system might be founded 
and organized this as an _ elementary 
study of music, like theory and harmony, 
for the benefit of composers and for all 
interpreters, even dancers. 

I was asked once what difference lay 
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between the dancers or pianists, for in- 
stance, who had studied rhythmic gym- 
nastics and those who had not. Accord- 
ing to the undeveloped conception of 
rhythm, there is not much difference, but 
before a truly rhythmically varied com- 
position, like those of Dalcroze, the un- 
educated in rhythmical science are help- 
less. It took the orchestra of the Dres- 
den City Opera House five hours to learn 
a few measures of Dalcroze’s “Echo,” 
and those few measures were easily and 
quickly understood by the little boys of 
the Daleroze School. 


Possibilities Limitless 


Therefore, by this study of rhythms, 
a composer may demonstrate the enor- 
mous possibilities in improvising and 
composing his harmonic schemes, not 
only in the primitive bar of 2 or 3, but 
in creating as well a wide and hitherto 
unrealized atmosphere of rhythmical 
waves conceived and transcribed in exact 
values of notation and measure; and in 
being able thus to reveal to the world 
the true picture of his intention as a 
composer. 

By this same token will be understood 
the importance to every interpreter, be 
he violinist, singer or pianist, of studying 
the technique of rhythm in order to re- 
produce all of its infinite variations and 
combinations. There is no reason, in fact, 
why all music should not be understood 
by all people on the common basis of 
rhythm. 

As for the so-called dancing or rather 
the plastic branch of the Dalcroze meth- 
od, it should not be confused with the 
general musical idea. It is simply as a 
consequence of the rhythmical develop- 
ment of the body that beauty has been 
discovered incidentally in the simplest 
and most logical movements. 

The writer after many years of study 
and experience as a composer was deeply 
impressed to discover the value of 
eurhythmics as a new phase of musical 
art. 





Arthur H. Wilson, Pianist, in New York 
Recital 


Arthur Howell Wilson, a young Amer- 
ican pianist of pronounced talent, gave 


a deservedly admired recital at the Wan- 
amaker Auditorium, New York, on 
March 30. Music by Bach, Schumann, 


Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, Dohnanyi, Mac- 
Dowell, F. Morris Class and others, was 


NEW YORK CITY 
ROCHESTER 
MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 

ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


on his program. In MacDowell’s D 
Minor oncerto, Alexander Russell 
played the orchestral part on a second 
piano. Mr. Wilson is a recent graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
incidentally a former famous football 
player. 


DUBUQUE CHORAL CONCERT 








Reed Miller as Soloist—Hear Burnham 
in Recital 


DuBuQugE, Iowa, April 3.—The closing 
concert of the Young People’s Chorus took 
place on Monday, March 6, with Reed 
Miller, the well-known tenor, as soloist. 
Mr. Miller was in fine voice and delighted 
his audience with excerpts from “Jeanne 


. @’Are” and a group of English songs. 


The local soloists were Mrs. Maude M. 
Kingland and Franz Otto, the latter con- 
ducting the chorus singing. 

Thuel Burnham, pianist of New York 
and Paris, was heard at Mt. St. Joseph 


in a program of classics, and offerings 
from the modern Russian school. His 
Chopin and Schubert compositions were 
imbued with especial charm and his 
Borodine Nocturne was a splendid bit of 
tone color. 

A program of piano music by Silvio 
Scionti of Chicago, given at the Immacu- 
late Conception Academy, and recitals 
by Ruth Wood, pianist, and by the grad- 
uating class of the Dubuque Academy of 
Music have been other interesting fea 
tures of the month’s music. 





Keller-Wille Recital Presents New Son- 
ata by Richard Platt 


THOMSON, CONN., April 2.—A joint re- 
cital of violin and piano music was given 
at the Howe-Marot School on March 25 
by Harrison Keller and Stewart Wille, 
when a new composition, Sonata in B 
Minor, by Richard Platt, was given a 
splendid performance. A repetition of 


the second movement was demanded. Mr. 
Keller and Mr. Wille will give the Platt 
Sonata its first Boston performance on 
May 1, at their recital in Steinert Hal! 
Their solo offerings included compositions 
of Liszt, Couperin, Chopin, Grieg and 
Paganini. 
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HOPES TO SEE “UNITED STATES 
OF THE WORLD” APPEAR IN ART 





or Failure 





William S. Brady, the Celebrated Teacher, Believes Nationalism 
Will Give Way to Broader Musical Outlook— Discusses 
Some of the Factors Which Make for a Singer’s Success 








¢¢E\GO-MANIA” is the worst disease 

with which the voice specialist 
has to deal, according to William 5S. 
Brady, the distinguished New York 
teacher, who numbers among his success- 
ful students a long list of names well 





Vayana Photo 


William S. Brady, Prominent New York 
Vocal Teacher 


known in the front ranks of operatic and 
concert achievements. 

Mr. Brady subscribes to the belief of 
a well-known singer that “there are 
many more good teachers than there are 
good students” and ascribes the condi- 
tion to three causes—ego-mania, insin- 
cerity and inability or unwillingness to 
concentrate. 


A Singer’s Preparation 


“No one but a teacher realizes the im- 
practicable dreams that fill the minds of 
many young idealists,” said he. “They 
are told that they have good voices, and 
they come to New York to have them de- 
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veloped. They have a misty idea of a 
couple of years’ work, at the end of 
which time they will tread the Metro- 
politan boards as a Sembrich or a Caruso. 
They do not realize that tone production 
in itself is a matter of five or six years’ 
hard work; they have no conception of 
the years required to master good dic- 
tion in French, Italian and German— 
they think the possession of a voice is 
sufficient to put them in the high places 
and keep them there. Then, there are 
the wonderful exceptions: The students 
who come, earnest and prepared to do 
hard work, who do not fritter away val- 
uable time in amusements or among 
friends who are not helpful or inspiring, 
who have brains and application—they 
are the students that the teacher knows 
will succeed, the men and women born 
with the divine discontent against being 
merely mediocrities, who haven’t devel- 
oped ego-mania, but who realize the vast 
amount of study and labor necessary, the 
faults and imperfections they must over- 
come, before they can claim the favor- 
able attention of the public. 


Essentials for Success 


“Essentials for success? They are so 
varied that no one can possibly lay down 
positive rules. You have seen singers 
who, despite an absolute lack of temper- 
ament, have come to the highest places 
through a perfect voice; and you have 
seen the singers, who, practically without 
voice, have won their place through 
brains and temperament. A man may 
have the voice and temperamental equip- 
ment for opera and his personal appear- 
ance may debar him from success, or he 
may not have a sufficiently ingratiating 
manner to be a concert star. To my mind 
Julia Culp approaches the ideal more 
nearly than anyone I know—brains 
voice, temperament and a pleasing per- 
sonality have all combined—rather, have 
all been combined—to make her a great 
singer. 

“One of the most trying experiences 
that a teacher meets is careless criticism. 
Every painstaking teacher finds gifted 
pupils who are not financially able to 
continue their work. The teacher gives 
of his or her time, strength, experience 
and emotional power to aid that pupil. 
Perhaps there comes an opportunity for 
the pupil to make a salon appearance. 
The teacher urges it, knowing that the 
hostess has it in her power to help the 
young singer. Someone hears the singer 
and then says: ‘Yes, you have a good 
voice, but I don’t like the way you do 
this, or that; you should try another 
teacher.’ And a rift is made by the care- 
less remarks of someone who has not 
heard that student’s first lesson and, 
consequently, knows nothing of the diffi- 
culties the teacher has had to meet. 

“There is no teacher on earth whose 
work will not show openings for crit- 
icism somewhere—mainly because the 
teacher is powerless to do his own work 
and that of the pupil. I make it an ab- 
solute rule never to hear a prospective 
pupil who is studying with some one else. 
I think that more voices have been spoiled 
by the aimless fashion of drifting about 
from one teacher to another than through 
any other one cause.” 


National Characteristics In Voice 


Mr. Brady believes in world-art rather 
than in distinct nationalism. “There 
should be a United States of the world 
in art,” he believes, “just as there should 
be a United States of the world in poli- 
tics—both will come, eventually. Yes, 
there are some national characteristics in 
voice that stand out very distinctly. For 
example, the Russian bass voice is pe- 
culiar for its resonant quality, as the 
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American coloratura is for its clearness 
and sparkle. Here, in the ‘melting pot,’ 
we find all kinds—it is one of the joys of 
American life.” 

Mr. Brady’s experience entitles him to 
speak with authority on this subject, 
for among his pupils wno haye won dis- 


tinction are young representatives of 
many nationalities: Miriam Ardini, who 
won a conspicuous triumph in grand 


opera in Italy, duplicating her success 
later in Boston appearances; Jenny Lin- 
den-Schwartz of the Hamburg and 
Regensburg Operas; Salvatore Giordano, 
tenor, who prepared his recital program, 
given at AZolian Hall, under Mr. Brady’s 
direction, who taught him the “Lohen- 
grin” Gralserzdhlung in German and 
many songs; Kate Condon, the famous 
contralto of the Gilbert & Sullivan Com- 
pany; Rose Laurent, soprano, who made 
her concert début at the Harris The- 
ater this season; Maurice Cowen, bari- 
tone, who won a Newark synagogue 
cantorship out of a class of twenty-five 
applicants; Florence Lamont-Abramo- 
witz of Denver, who appeared there re- 
cently as Mignon and who is soloist of 
the Denver Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist; Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto, 
soloist at the Denver First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and who appeared re- 
cently as soloist with the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Mrs. Silvio von Ruck, 
contralto, of Asheville, N. C., who scored 
a success in the recent production in that 
city of “Erminie”’; Blanche King-Arnold, 
contralto soloist at Temple Emanuel; 
Siegfried Philip, the Danish baritone, 
now teaching at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Hilda Goodwin, a young coloratura so- 
prano, whose progress critics of the mu- 
sical world, who have heard her voice, 
are watching with unusual interest. 


Producing American Opera 


“T have been very glad to see the cam- 
paign that your editor, John C. Freund, 
is waging for American music in all its 
phases,” said Mr. Brady. “We have, for 
years, held a ‘show me’ attitude toward 
the American singer, musician, com- 
poser, and we have treated the European 
as though the mantle of greatness were 
his by right of foreign birth. That is 
one of the principal reasons why we have 
not had, to any extent, American opera. 
We say, ‘We hope it will succed,” damn- 
ing it with the fear of failure from the 
beginning. Italians have failures, scores 


of them, yet you don’t see the Italians 
tearing their hair and saying that they 
have no composers, for that reason. If, 
to take one example, the “Germania” 
had been done by an American every 
one would have pointed te it as an 
evidence of American failure to produce 
good opera. Then, there is practically 
only one place in America where opera 
can be produced, while in Europe there 
are many small opera houses all over the 
country where new productions may be 
presented. So, the American composer 
says, ‘What’s the use?’ and turns to other 
forms of expression. 

“But the European war will be a big 
factor in changing this condition—we 
do not know how American students will 
be received after the war, especially in 
Germany, and this may, in time, lead to 
a condition where opera houses, nation- 
ally subsidized or supported by public 
contributions, will be a fact here. Then 
American opera will be composed—plenty 
of it. The American composer is a good 
business man, and when there is a de- 
mand, there will be a supply to meet it.” 

MAY STANLEY. 





SCRANTON SINGERS HEARD 





City Greets Liederkranz Chorus in Spring 
Concert 


SCRANTON, PA., March 22.—The con- 
cert of the Scranton Liederkranz given 
last evening in Casino Hall was well at- 
tended and the program splendidly pre- 
sented. Master Torrington Watkins, boy 
soprano, gave “May Morning,” and “Du 
ist wie eine Blume.” He was obliged to 
give several encores. The violin soloist 
for the evening was F. J. Widmeyer, con- 
cert master of the Scranton Symphony 
Orchestra, who received much merited 
applause. 

The big Liederkranz Chorus, John T. 
Watkins, conductor, sang many difficult 
numbers in both English and German, in 
excellent fashion. Morris Watkins pre- 
sided at the piano. 

The last number of this season’s Ly- 
ceum course was conducted at the Y. M. 
C. A. last evening. The program was 
given by the Apollo Concert Company 
of Chicago. a> = 


Teresa Carrefo recently completed a 
tour of the Scandinavian countries. 
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MISCHA ELMAN WINS 
MILWAUKEE PRAISE 


Large Audience Greets Violinist— 
Pittsburgh Composer’s March 
Given Hearing 


MILWAUKEE, March 29.—Mischa E]- 
man, violinist, gave an interesting re- 


cital at the Pabst Theater Thursday 
evening, under the local management of 
Zillah Hobdey. A large audience greeted 
the brilliant young violinist and ap- 
plauded his playing so lavishly that he 
was forced to respond with seven encore 
numbers, among which was the Dvorak 
“Humoresque.” Able accompaniments 
were furnished by Walter H. Golde. — 
The concert given by the Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra Sunday afternoon 
was a “pop” variant of the more sub- 
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stantial sort usually provided. The pro- 
gram was extremely entertaining and 
was given with animation and finish un- 
der the baton of Hermann A. Zeitez. A 
pleasing reading was given Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” Suite; a novelty was 
the “Festival March,” by Adolph M. 
Foerster, the Pittsburgh composer, 
played for the first time at this concert. 
The march made a decidedly favorable 
impression. Able soloists were Frances 
Flaherty, pianist; France Napolilli, Eng- 
lish horn, and Mrs. Maxwell J. Hughes, 
soprano. ° 

A pleasing program was given Wed- 
nesday evening at the rooms of the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club. A display of ma- 
ture musicianship was made by Walde- 
mar von Geltch, violinist. Catherine 
Pannill Mead, reader and soprano, gave 
several sketches and songs of negro life. 
Elizabeth Tucker and Mrs. von Geltch 
were the accompanists. 

Walter Allen Stults, basso-cantante, 
gave a pleasing recital at the State Nor- 
mal School Wednesday afternoon; he 
sang groups of German, French and Eng- 
lish songs, and was accompanied by 
Stanley Martin. 

Paul Arndt, pianist, made his first 
public concert appearance in a recital at 
St. John’s Cathedral auditorium Tuesday 
evening. He played works by Brahms, 
Grieg, Chopin and Dohnanyi in capable 
fashion. J. E. Mcc. 
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DAMROSCH FORCES 
VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 


A Much Admired Concert—Alma 
Peterson Soloist with 
Local Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 1.—To the R. J. 
Horgan-E. A. Stein local management is 
Minneapolis indebted for the recent ap- 
pearance of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
at the Auditorium. The fame of the vis- 
iting organization and its distinguished 
leader; the widely acknowledged suprem- 
acy of Josef Hofmann, assisting soloist; 
capable management, and a notably re- 
sponsive public combined in making the 


event distinctive. Four numbers consti- 
tuted the program, the Symphony in 
G Minor of Kalinnikoff, Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” Schumann’s 
Concerto for Piano in A Minor and ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Damrosch’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” music. The symphony, which was 
new in Minneapolis, yielded a generous 
measure of pleasure through its inherent 
character and in the finish of its per- 
formance. The beauties of Schumann’s 
Concerto were clearly defined and won- 
derfully illuminated a that superb art- 
ist, Josef Hofmann. 

César Franck’s D Minor Symphony 
was played at the popular concert of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Sunday 
afternoon. The habitual “pop” audience 
assembled as usual, in spite of many pre- 
viously made confessions of a lack of 
understanding of “symphony programs.” 
That their capacity for enjoyment was 
greater than they knew was evident in 
the absorbed attention given the sym- 
phony and in the expressions of satisfac- 
tion that followed. A Suite, for wind in- 
struments, piano and harp, by Reynaldo 
Hahn, aroused interest and some satis- 
faction along an unbeaten path. The 
Andante from Tschaikowsky’s String 
Quartet, No. 1, brought another group of 
players into prominence, while the British 
folk songs and dances by Percy Grainger 
were a rousing feature. 

Alma Peterson, a St. Paul girl who 
has attained considerable distinction as 
a concert singer and more recently, 





through her connection with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, was the soloist. 
Her numbers were Micaela’s Aria from 
“Carmen” and “One Fine Day” from 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” to which were 
added the encores incident to a success- 
ful appearance. A voice of beautiful 
quality, good training (most of which 
has been received in the Twin Cities) 
and a favorable presence are among the 
assets of this young singer which have 
brought her to her present degree of 
attainment and found fruition in her 
appearance with the orchestra. 

Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller 
appeared in two programs of English, 
Scottish and Irish folk songs at the 
Unitarian Church on Monday afternoon 
and evening. The first of these was pur- 
posely given over to numbers supposedly 
of particular interest to children, but 
the fascinating charm of these very de- 
lightful young women brought old and 
young within an atmosphere of common 
pleasure. The evening program included 
“Action Songs,” “Songs of Battle” and 
“Songs of Home and Country.” 

An interesting feature of the last 
meeting of the Thursday Musical was 
the demonstration by Ruth Anderson and 
a group of children from the grade 
schools of the city of the orchestral work 
of the public school system under the 
direction of Miss Anderson and Super- 
visor Giddings. Several numbers were 
played, including a violin solo by six- 
year-old Stanley Love, the youngest vio- 
linist in the grade schools, and there 
was a test in sight-reading. 

The remainder of the program was 
given by Harriet Larkin, soprano; Mrs 
Marion Austin Dunn, organist; Mrs. 
Wilma Anderson, pianist; Mrs. James 
A. Bliss and Annie Swenson, accom 
panists. F. L. C. B. 


Massachusetts Organist to Wed Member 
of His Choir 


Earl R. Weidner, former organist 0! 
the Universalist Church of Our Fathe: 
of Reading, Pa., and now organist of th: 
First Parish Universalist Church of Ma! 
den, Mass., is engaged to be married |: 
Natalie Blaisdell of Boston. The bride 
to-be is a member of the church whe 
Mr. Weidner is organist and choir direc 
tor. The latter is also assistant organ 
ist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. H: 
recently took a course in organ study un 
der Wallace Goodrich of the New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music. 
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ARTISTS AID ITALIAN RED CROSS FUND 





Mme. Genovese Organizes Benefit 
Concert for the Cause at 
Paterson, N. J. 


ME. NANA GENOVESE, the mezzo- 
soprano, formerly of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, has taken a very 
active interest in work for the Italian 
Red Cross Fund and has been instru- 
mental in raising money with which to 
purchase two portable hospitals for field 
use with the Italian Army. 
Last Sunday evening Mme. Genovese 


gave further evidence of her interest in 
the Red Cross work by giving a sacred 
concert at the Regent Theater, Paterson, 
N. J. She took part in the program, her 
beautiful voice being heard in duets and 
solos. She had the assistance of Marian 
Veryl, the young soprano, who has been 
so successful in her recital work in the 
East this season; Salvatore Giordano, 
tenor, and Millo Picco, baritone. 

The program consisted of a number 
of operatic airs, duets and closed with 
the quartet from “Rigoletto.” Mme. 
Genovese sang a duet from “La Gio- 
conda” with Mr. Giordano, and a duet 
from “Madama Butterfly” with Miss 
Veryl. She also sang an aria from 
“Amico Fritz” and Ronald’s “The Cycle 
of Life.” After this group, she was re- 
called many times and added as an en- 
core “La mia Bandiera,” by A. Rotali. 
After the “Butterfly” duet, the audience 
insisted upon an encore, and a duet from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” was given. 
Mme. Genovese’s popularity with Pater- 
son audiences was demonstrated some 
time ago. The enthusiasm at this con- 
cert showed again the high esteem in 
which she is held as an artist of the 
first rank. 

Miss Very] sang “Bolero Merce Dilette 
Amiche” from “Il Vespri Siciliani,’” by 
Verdi, and “Via Casi mi lasciate” from 
“Il Segreto di Susanna,” by Wolf-Fer- 





Mme. Nana Genovese, Prominent Mezzo- 
Soprano 


warmth of her reception indicated the 
enjoyment of the audience. 

Mr. Picco sang the “Mattinata,” by 
Tosti, and “Largo al Factotum” from 
“The Barber of Seville.” Mr. Giordano 
sang works by Tosti, Leoncavallo and 
Merola. Mr. Picco sang the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci” and his ringing baritone 
voice won him well-merited applause. 
Accompaniments were played by Gaetano 
Merola, who added much to the success 
of the evening. 

Souvenir programs embossed with the 
American and Italian flags were sold and 
young Italian girls sold flowers during 





rari. She has a voice of great purity the evening for the benefit of the Red 
and beauty. It is eminently suited to Cross. The concert netted a substantial 
the music of Wolf-Ferrari’s opera. The sum. 

DE VAUX-ROYER BENEFIT able pianist, played Moszkowski’s E 





Concert at Waldorf for Poor of New 
York—Many Artists Appear 


Clarence de Vaux-Royer’s concert for 
the benefit of the poor of our city was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednes- 
day evening, March 29, before a large 
audience that filled the Myrtle Room. 


Mr. De Vaux-Royer, violinist, was 
heard in “Walther’s Preislied” from 
“Meistersinger,” two Wieniawski num- 


bers, and in Schiitt’s D Minor Suite for 
violin and piano, in which the piano part 
was played by Kathleen Narelle. The vio- 
linist’s intonation was good, his bowing 
smooth and his playing graceful and mu- 
sicianly. He was very well received and 
liberally applauded. Miss Narelle, a cap- 
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Major Valse, Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, be- 
sides supplying very adequate accompani- 
ments for the singers. 

Marie Narelle, the popular soprano, 
sang the recitative and aria, “Adieu, 
Foret” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc” superbly, besides a group of 
charming songs of Frank Laforge, and 
Chaminade’s “L’Eté.” Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone, sang Morgan’s cheery ballad 
“Robin Goodfellow” and a group of Eng- 
lish songs, consisting of Kramer’s “A 
Lover’s Litany,” “A Belated Violet” of 
Johns, and Aylward’s “Deep in My Heart 
a Lute Lay Hid.” Mr. Tuckerman’s dic- 
tion was excellent and his interpretations 
were convincing. 

Cora Barker-Janney, contralto, was 
heard in an aria from Goring-Thomas’s 
“Nadeshda,” and in French numbers of 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Vidal. Her 
singing won great favor and she was ac- 
corded a fine reception. H. B. 





Opera Classes in Curriculum of Brook- 
field Summer School 
Claiming that the renown of the “Old 


Italians” was due much less to mysterious 
vocal methods than to the sane and thor- 


ough conditions of study, by which pupils 
were taken into the immediate family 
of the maestro, Herbert Wilber Greene, 
the New York and Philadelphia vocal 
teacher) is carrying his theories to fru- 
ition with his Brookfield Summer School 
of Singing, at Brookfield Center, Conn. 
The coming session of this school is its 
sixteenth. To establish through constant 
personal contact a work-a-day atmo- 
sphere is Mr. Greene’s ideal. A depart- 
ment which is virtually new this year, 
although it was launched at last year’s 
session, is the formation of opera classes, 
with several public performances. The 
new school auditorium, Hillcrest Hall, 
makes full staging, action and costuming 
feasible. 


MRS. MacDOWELL IN DENVER 








Receipts for Her Appearance Exceed the 
Guarantee 


DENVER, March 27.—Through the 
efforts of the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell gave her inspiring lec- 
ture-recital here Saturday evening to an 
audience thoroughly in sympathy with 
her efforts in behalf of the MacDowell 
Memorial Association at Peterboro. A 
larger sum than that guaranteed was 
handed to her to help carry on the work 
of the coming summer. 

Mrs. MacDowell mentioned the fact 
that her husband was not careful in 
marking his works for the publisher and 
that his own interpretation would fre- 
quently differ from that indicated in the 
music. Therefore her interpretation is 
of especial value to pianists who wish 
to know MacDowell intimately. Mrs. 
MacDowell’s wonderful vitality and en- 
thusiasm, together with an adequate 
technique, made her recital oné of the 
most interesting events of the year. Her 
art as a pianist has grown remarkably 
since her last appearance here. 

C. D. S. 


QUARTET’S THIRD CONCERT 








Sinsheimers Appear in Interesting Pro- 
gram—Carl Deis Soloist 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave its third 
concert of the present season at Rumford 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 28, be- 
fore an audience that included many who 
had attended the two previous concerts— 
an excellent tribute to their art. 

The program was made up of Haydn’s 
B Major Quartet, Dvorak’s F Major 
Quartet and Sgambati’s G Minor Quin- 
tet, with Carl A. Deis as the assisting 
artist to perform the piano part. The 
last-named composition was heard for the 
first time at the Sinsheimer concerts. 

The artists played with all the finish, 
understanding and spontaneity that has 
won favor for them in the past. The 
adagio cantabile of the lovely Haydn 
Quartet was charmingly played, as was 
the spirited allegretto. The Dvorak num- 
ber, colorful and interesting throughout, 
received an excellent reading at their 
hands. The barcarola and andante move- 
ments of the Sgambati Quintet were 
singled out for especial favor and were 
generously applauded. H. B. 


Grand Opera Music at Program in Kan- 
sas City Church 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 1.—Excerpts 
from grand opera formed the musical 
service at the Kenwood Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church on Sunday evening, March 
26. The Wagner “Vorspiel” from “Lohen- 
grin,” quartet, “Sun of My Soul,” ar- 
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ranged from “Lohengrin,” a bass solo 
from “The Magic Flute,” and an organ 
solo from “Parsifal” were included in 
the program presented by Mrs. I. C. 
Thomas, soprano; Mrs. Leslie Baird, con- 
tralto and director; George Dean, tenor; 
Joseph A. Farrell, basso, and Mrs. George 
Forsee, organist. 


LOUIS KREIDLER DELIGHTS 
ROCHESTER CLUB HEARERS 


Baritone Gives Artistic Program for 
Tuesday Musicale—Concert of 
Organists’ Guild 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 31.—On Tues- 
day morning, March 28, at the Regent 
Theater, Louis Kreidler, the baritone 
of Chicago, gave a most enjoyable 
recital before the members of the Tues- 
day Musicale. His voice, dramatic ability, 
good stage presence, combined with a well 
chosen program, excellently performed, 
made the recital one that will stand out 
with special prominence in the season’s 
musical offerings. There was a large au- 
dience, as usual. 

A musicale was given at the Fine Arts 

_ Recital Hall on Thursday evening, March 
30, by Carolyn E. Lee, violinist; Mrs. D. 
M. F. Leavenworth, soprano; Hazel 
Gruppe, pianist, and Alice C. Wysard, 
accompanist. 

An organ recital under the auspices of 
the Western New York Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was given 
at Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
March 27. Those taking part were Nor- 
man Nairn, organist at Central Presby- 
terian Church; Mrs. Charles L. Garner, 
organist at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church; 
Alice C. Wysard, organist at the Second 
Baptist Church; Philip Van Tassel, boy 
soprano, and the choir of Grace Church, 
under the direction of T. D. Evans with 
Mrs. Martha Hudson, the organist, ac- 
companying. M. E. W. 











William Simmons Makes Eighth Ap- 
pearance at Paterson, N. J., 
Church 


William Simmons, the gifted baritone, 
was special soloist for the eighth time at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Paterson, 
N. J., on Sunday evening, March 26. He 
sang the air “Lord, God of Abraham” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” the “A 
New Heaven and a New Earth” from 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” Bruno Huhn’s “A 
Song of Praise” and Abbot’s “Just for 
To-day.” He has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Scandinavian 
Choral Society and Orchestra of Brook- 
lyn, singing Gade’s “Erlking’s Daugh- 
ter” on April 15 and for a concert at 
Englewood, N. J., on April 23. 
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OMAHA REVELS IN 
TWO STAR CONCERTS 


Hofmann with Damrosch Forces 


—Kreisler Closes Series 
of Retailers 


OMAHA, Neb., March 30.—One of the 
most satisfying concerts of the unusually 
rich season was that of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Josef Hofmann, 
soloist. Walter Damrosch has many 
friends here, and the audience was ex- 
tremely warm in its appreciation. The 
Symphony No. 5 of Tschaikowsky re- 
ceived a reading impressive in its ar- 
tistic sincerity and balance. Excerpts 
from the conductor’s “Iphigenia in Au- 
lis,’ prefaced by explanatory remarks by 
Mr. Damrosch proved delightful and 


called forth an encore in the form of an 
additional ““melodram” of a pastoral na- 
ture. 

The Concerto in G, of Rubinstein, was 
played by Mr. Hofmann with the utmost 
finish and clarity of style. In the An- 
dante he was at his best, delivering the 
themes with emotional feeling and won- 
derful tone. Not till Mr. Hofmann had 
added two encores (Mendelssohn’s Spin- 
ning Song and a Nocturne of Chopin) did 
the audience consent to depart. 

The notable Charity Course under the 
auspices of the Associated Retailers of 
Omaha was brought to a brilliant close 
on Tuesday evening in the postponed re- 
cital of Fritz Kreisler. An immense au- 
dience shook the rafters with applause. 
The columns were wound with the Au- 
strian colors and the artist was presented 
with a gorgeous wreath. That Kreisler 
was touched by these tributes was evi- 
dent in his dignified affability and in the 
evident fact that he gave generously of 
his best. Carl Lamson served unobtru- 
sively but efficiently as accompanist. Be- 
tween numbers autographed pictures of 
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Kreisler were sold for the benefit of 
stranded musicians of all nationalities. 
Also, a crisp speech was made by Lu- 
cius Pryor, local manager, “‘putting up” 
to the people of Omaha a course for 
1916-17 of two operas by the Ellis Grand 
Opera Company and individual recitals 
of McCormack, Kreisler and — 





SCRANTON SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Orchestra Plays Well and Miss Dickson, 
Soloist, Distinguishes Herself 


SCRANTON, Pa., March 31.—One of the 
best programs of the season was given 
last night at the last of the Symphony 
concerts at the Century Club. The fea- 
ture of the evening was the appearance 
of Elizabeth Dickson, who has recently 
been singing in one of the Philadelphia 
churches. The orchestra played exceed- 
ingly well the Mendelssohn Overture, 
Op. 27, and the Schumann “Spring” 
Symphony, giving the lovely andante 
with especially good phrasing and much 
sentiment. Louis Baker Phillips was at 
the piano during the evening and gave 
a very interesting description of the 
symphony. 

Miss Dickson never sang better than 
on this occasion in the song cycle, 
“I*‘rauen and Leben,” by Schumann. 

There was a large attendance at Ca- 
sino Hall, Wednesday, when the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, under the direction of 
John T. Watkins, gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Lackawanna Suffrage 
party. Mrs. Martha Matthews-Owens 
was the soloist. The-singing of the club 
seemed to surpass anything it had pre- 
viously done. The members gave a 
Strauss Serenade with exquisite shad- 
ing and effect. Perhaps the Elgar num- 
ber, “The Snow,” was one of the best, 
but the finale, “Agnus Dei,” also had an 
appeal which was unsurpassed. It was 
sung by Mrs. Owens and the club, with 
violin obbligato by Miss Fay, Miss Hack- 
ett, Miss Koch and Mrs. Warner. Lillian 
LaBar presented “Visions” to Miss Hack- 
ett’s accompaniment in a charming way, 
and Marie Graham played a delightful 
violin solo, a “Gypsy Dance,” by Naches. 
Mrs. W. H. Peterson and Mrs. Ruth Bed- 
doe Richards sang “In the Springtime” 
to good advantage. Mrs. Martha Mat- 
thews-Owens was at her best in an aria 
bv Verdi and in the lovely little song, 
“Haymaking,” bv Lehmann. 

_™. R. H. 





CONCERT OF DUNN’S MUSIC 


Mme. Buckhout’s Musicale Devoted to 
the One Composer 





James P. Dunn’s compositions were 
heard at the home of Mme. Buckhout, the 
New York soprano, on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 30, in her series of ‘‘com- 
posers’ evenings.” 

Mr. Dunn presided at the piano and 
was assisted in the performance of his 
music by Mme. Buckhout, soprano; John 
Ingram, violinist, and William Moerlan- 


A NEW WASHINGTON 
SERIES BY STOKOWSKI 


To Give Five Concerts with Aid 
of Noted Soloists—Close 
Present Course 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—Un- 
der the management of T. Arthur Smith, 


the Philadelphia Orchestra gave its last 
concert of the season on March 21, play- 
ing as the symphony that of César 
Franck in D Minor, which was given a 
masterly rendition under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski. “Nuages” and 
“Fetes” of Debussy, became the unusual 
features of the program, the former hold- 
ing the audience entranced by its rhyth- 
mie and delicate beauty. The soloist of 
the concert was Emilio de Gogorza, who 
gave artistic and dramatic renditions of 
operatic arias. 





Mr. Smith announces that the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will be heard in a 
series of five concerts next season with 
such soloists as Olga Samaroff, Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist and Elena Ger- 
hardt. In the series just closing, Mr. 
Stokowski has given music lovers an op- 
portunity of hearing some new and un- 
usual music which they would otherwise 
have been deprived of. 

Before leaving Washington for a posi- 
tion as organist in Pittsburgh, James W. 
Cheney, Jr., gave an organ recital under 
the auspices of the local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, which dis- 
played his artistic abilities in many ways. 
He was assisted by the boy soprano, Rob- 
ert Pohlman. An interesting number 
was the first movement of Mr. Cheney’s 
own composition, Sonata in C Minor, 
that bespeaks musicianship. 

As a complement to the better under- 
standing of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
Mrs. Mignon Ulke Lamasure gave a 
special lecture recital on the meaning of 
these dances and wordless dramas before 
an enthusiastic audience. 





WATERTOWN MUSIC EVENTS 





Piano Recital and Morning Musicale 
Features of Week 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., March 30.—A lec- 
ture-recital of piano music was given 
by Raymond Wilson of the Department 
of Music at the Syracuse University, at 
the home of Mrs. James E. Barney on 
Tuesday evening, March 21. Composi- 
tions by Schumann, Chopin and Liszt 
were given with a short talk on the 
composers and their work. Mr. Wilson 
was assisted by John R. Wilson, tenor, 
who was heard in a “Carmen” aria and a 
group of old Welsh songs. 

At the March meeting of the Morning 
Musicale Club operatic arias were heard, 
excerpts from “Madame Sans-Géne”’ be- 
ing sung by Elizabeth M. Teti and John 
R. Willis. A sketch of the life of the 
composer was given by Clara Hubbard. 





Oskaloosa Club Gives American Music 


OSKALOOSA, Iowa, March 29.—A pro- 
gram of compositions by American com- 
posers was given by the musical depart- 
ment of the Oskaloosa Woman’s Club on 
Tuesday evening. The offerings were 
as follows: 


“The Danza,’ George W. Chadwick, Edith 
Paris; “Irish Love Song,” Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, Vivian Hull ; “Love’s Spring Time” 
and “But Why? Frederick Knight Logan, 
Leora Price; “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,’’ Charles Wakefield Cadman, “A 
rerfect Day,’’ Carrie Jacobs Bond, Flo 
Jones; “Good Night, Little Girl, Good Night,”’ 
Marguerite Lewis, J. C. Macy; “June,” Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, “The Chrysanthemum,” 
Mary Turner Salter, Martha Fox; “Yesterday 
and To-day,’ Charles Gilbert Spross, ‘Vio- 


lets,’ R. Huntington Woodman, Mrs. Harry E 
Douglas; “O! That We Two Were Maying,”’ 
Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. Virginia Knight Logan 
and Mrs. Clyde Morgan; “To a Wild Rose” 
and “Hungarian,” Edward MacDowell, Jennie 
Fry; “Winter Lullaby,’ Reginald DeKoven, 
Kathryn Drinkle; “A Spirit Flower,”’ Camp- 
bell-Tipton, “When the Heart Is Young,”’ 

Dudley Buck, Pigeon Boyer. 





John Barnes Wells to Appear for Ninth 
Season in Richmond, Va. 


John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, 
was most enthusiastically welcomed by 
the Elmira public, where he appeared on 
March 24. Mr. Wells will appear in 
Richmond, Va., for his ninth consecutive 
season on April 21, in “The Crucifixion.” 
He has been kept exceedingly busy fill- 
ing a long list of engagements, and the 
outlook points to a continuance of such 
activity. 





A pleasing musical program was given 
by the Shubert Ladies’ Trio, Ada C 
Whittemore, violinist; Mrs. Blanche 
Graves, ’cellist, and Mrs. Maud S. Bry- 
ant, pianist, at the reception and banquet 
given at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, in 
honor of Mrs. McCall, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Will- 
iam Cumming Story, President General 
~ the Daughters of the American Revo- 
ution. 





Laeta Hartley, the young American 
pianist who appeared three times this 
season as soloist with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, has been re-engaged fo: 
further appearances next season. Miss 
Hartley will be heard in recita! in Water 
town, Conn., on April 17, and in Water 
bury on May 2. 
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evening, March 21. She possesses a 
pleasing soprano voice and won ready 
favor with her audience. Her interpreta- 
tion of the “Romance” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was most artistic. She re- 
sponded with an encore, later giving a 
_H. 
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FORM CHORUSES FOR 
CAROLINA FESTIVAL 


Music Board of New ‘‘Bayreuth”’ 
Meets to Organize Various 
Vocal Bodies 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 31.—The first 
meeting of the newly organized music 
board of the National Music Festiva! of 
America for this section of the South- 
eastern States met in conference at the 
McAdoo Hotel in Greensboro, N. C., last 
evening. There were present the fol- 
lowing: 


Wade R. Brown, director of music at State 
Normal College, Greensboro, chairman; H. 
A. Shirley, director of music, Salem Academy, 
Winston- Salem, N. C.; R. Blinn Owen, pro- 
fessor of organ and voice at St. Mary’s, 
Raleigh, N. C.; E. H. Munson, organist 
First Presbyterian Church and choral di- 
rector, Wilmington, N. C.; W. H. Overton, 
Manager Southern Conservatory of Music, 
Daren, N. C.; C. E. Poston, Director of 
Music, Greenville College for Women, Green- 
ville, ’s. C.: g@nn George Harris, chor: il di- 
rector and teacher of voice, ¢ ‘harlotte, mn. &. 
W. J. Cunningham, oy eo of public 
school music, Asheville, : Crosby Adams, 
choral director, Sontreet: Nr. . 


Besides the music board the following 
were also present: 


Hon. G. W. Hinshaw, vice-president, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. J. S. Kuykendall, treas- 
urer, of Winston- Salem , and F.. S. Westbrook, 
secretary, of Black Mountain, N. C., and 
Conrad Lahser, director of music, Greens- 
boro College for Women, Greensboro, N. C 


The music board entered into a general 


The People’s Chorus of San Diego, Cal., 


SAN DieGo, CAL., March 20.—Music 
was the big attraction at the Exposition 
yesterday. Tommassino’s Italian Band, 
augmented by the Milan opera singers, 
opened the day’s program. Then fol- 
lowed the chapel concert, given by All 
Saints choir, and the organ recital given 
by Dr. Humphrey Stewart. 

The feature of the day was the con- 
cert given by the People’s Chorus, under 
Director Wilebald Lehman, with Alfreda 


Under the Direction of Wilebald Lehman 


Beatty, soprano, assisting. The varied 
program showed marked improvement 
over any previous appearance of this 
organization and every number was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Miss Beatty, of Philadelphia, imme- 
diately won her audience and was com- 
pelled to respond to encores. She sang 
a group of English songs and also the 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” with the chorus. ss 





discussion with reference to the coming 
music festival, the date of which has 
been fixed for the week of Aug. 14 next. 
It was agreed that the various cities rep- 
resented by this section of the music 
board would at once proceed to assemble 
and train choruses of singers, it being 
estimated that these cities alone, with the 
addition of Richmond, Va., would con- 
tribute in excess of 800 singers. 

Some three million bricks are to enter 
into the construction of the festival hall 
and some $50,000 worth of steel. 

Other music boards will shortly meet 
in designated cities and further arrange- 
ments will be made to assemble the 
chorus of 1800, for which accommoda- 
tions will be provided. It is the inten- 
tion of the National Music Festival to 
transport singers to and from Black 
Mountain and entertain them without 
expense to the members of the chorus. 

The works to be sung at the first fes- 
tival will be Haydn’s “Creation” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” Besides these, 
at the Wagnerian concert, the chorus will 
sing two Wagner numbers, probably the 


“Hail, Bright Abode” from “Tann- 
hauser” and the Finale of the First Act 
of “Lohengrin.” J. G. H. 
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Verdi Manuscript Brings Sum of $295 


The manuscript of an aria from 
Verdi’s “Jerusalem” was purchased for 
the sum of $295 at the closing session of 
the sale from the libraries of Henry E. 
Huntington, William K. Bixby, and the 
late E. Dwight Church, at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York. The music was 
bought by Walter M. Hill. 


Roberta Beatty Scores in Recital Before 
Akron Club 


AKRON, OHIO, April  1.—Roberta 
Beatty sang at the ninth afternoon con- 
cert of the Tuesday Musical Club at 
Music Hall a week ago Tuesday. Nathan 
Fryer, pianist, of Cleveland, 
in giving the program. 
Downing, 


works by La Forge, 


Brahms and 


depth and power. 


weeks beginning in September. 
Beatty 
Griffith, the New York teacher. 


Boston Society to Give First American 
Performance of d’Indy Work 


Boston, March 27.—The first Amer- 
ican performance of Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Chant de la Cloche” (“Song of the 
Bell”) will be given in this city by the 


ductor, on the evening of May 4, at Sym- 
phony Hall. Johannes Sembach, the fa- 
mous tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been engaged to create 
the réle of Vilhelm; May Peterson, the 
young American soprano, will sing the 
role of Lenore. Previous to the produc- 
tion of the French work, on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 18, Chalmers Clifton, 
conductor of the Cecilia, will give a talk 
on the score of d’Indy’s work. 


Albany Again Welcomes Paderewski 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 28.—Ignace 
Paderewski at Harmanus Bleecker Hall 
last night, in the closing concert of the 
Franklin subscription concerts, gave a 
wonderful exhibition of his genius as a 
master of the piano, playing the composi- 
tions of Chopin, Schubert, Liszt and 
Rubinstein and being heard at his best 
in Beethoven’s mighty “‘Waldstein” So- 
nata. Countess Gorsky, a daughter-in- 
law of Mme. Paderewski, conducted the 
sale of dolls made by Polish refugees and 
autographed photos of the pianist, the 
proceeds of which are devoted to the 
Polish war relief fund. W. A. H. 


I'he Maddock Pottery Company in 
Trenton, N. J., the largest makers of 
hotel china in the world, has installed an 
organ in the decorating room. It is to be 
used for the prayer meetings of the em- 
ployees. 





joined her 
Miss Beatty sanz 
an aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and 
Wolf, 
Tschaikowsky. She dis- 
played a contralto voice of surpassing 
Her singing had finish 
and expression, such as is associated only 
with the most accomplished singers. She 
is booked for a Western tour of thirty 
Miss 
is an artist-pupil of Ye: atman 


Cecilia Society, Chalmers Clifton, con- 





CELEBRATE FOUNDING 
OF SEATTLE CLUB 


Soloist Heard Who Represented 
Washington at World’s 
Fair in Chicago 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 23.—A musical 
event of considerable interest to Seattle 
people was the “Silver Luncheon,” March 
20, to celebrate the founding of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club in March, 1891. 
Mrs. Bamford A. Robb, president, ‘opened 
the program with a short speech. The 
most prominent feature was the singing 
of Mrs. G. A. C. Rochester, who, with 
two other women from Washington, jour- 
neyed to Chicago in 1893 to represent the 
State, musically, at the World’s Fair. 
Mrs. Rochester wore at the luncheon the 
same gown in which she appeared at 
Chicago in 1893, singing two of the same 
songs, “Old English Ballad” (1814), and 

“Because of Thee.” 

Nina Martine, pianist, made her mu- 
sical début in a recital March 16, before 
a large audience of music lovers who 
were agreeably impressed with her 
marked talent and thorough musician- 
ship. The program was an exacting one, 
including compositions of Saint-Saéns, 
Beethoven, Moszkowski, Rachmaninoff, 
the Concerto in E Flat Major, Mozart, 
and the Concerto in E Flat Major, Liszt. 
In both concertos Miss Martine was as- 
sisted by her teacher, Silvio Risegari, at 
the second piano. 

Florenzio Constantino, Spanish tenor, 
will be the “guest” artist to appear with 
the Standard Grand Opera Company of 
Seattle, Easter week, beginning April 24. 

A. M. G. 


It is reported that Jose Van den Berg 
will conduct a spring and summer season 
of opera in Toronto. 
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TOLEDO LAURELS FOR 
STRANSKY PLAYERS 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey Shares 
Honors—Sprague Concludes 
Recital Series 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 24.—The Civic 
Music League brought its season to a 
brilliant close last Monday evening at 
the Coliseum, when it presented the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor. This was the first 
visit of this splendid body of players to 
Toledo, and a great audience that com- 
pletely filled the hall enthusiastically en- 
joyed the fine program, for no finer play- 
ing nor greater tonal beauty was ever 
heard here. Mr. Stransky’s conducting 
is a delight, being brilliant, forceful, full 
of light and shade and always refined. 


The program included the “New World” 
Symphony, Dvorak; Liszt’s tone poem, 
“Tasso,” and “Capriccio Espagnol,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. Mme. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, a former resident of Toledo, was 
the soloist. It has been some time since 
she has been heard here and her many 
friends welcomed this opportunity to hear 
her lovely voice again. Her program 
numbers were an aria from Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz,” “Elsa’s Dream” from “Loh- 
engrin” and “Schmerzen,” Wagner, to 
which she added an encore in French. 

_ Herbert Foster Sprague gave his for- 
tieth organ recital at Trinity Church on 
Wednesday evening. These popular re- 
citals were brought to a close for the 
season by this program, which won much 
appreciation. Mrs. H. Alexander Hous- 
ton, soprano, was a pleasing assisting 
artist. 

Tuesday evening, March 14, David 
McK. Williams, organist of the Church 
of the Holy Communion of New York, 
gave an organ recital in Trinity Church. 
His program was well chosen and played 
with skill and artistic excellence. 

The second concert of the twenty-fifth 
season of the Toledo Mannerchor was 
given on Tuesday evening at the Scott 
High School auditorium, when an excel- 





lent program was given. Mme. Anna 
Pietrosa, contralto, was the — 
E. 





Mrs. Beach’s Song Heard by Audience 
3000 Miles Away 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 28.—One of the 
interesting features of the banquet which 
closed the celebration of the fifty-year 
jubilee of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association this week was the holding 
of a telephone communication between 
the banqueters and the members of the 
association in Newark, N. J., who were 
also seated at a banquet. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, the composer, was one of the 
guests of honor. Her familiar composi- 
tion, “The Year’s at the Spring,” was 
sung by Helen Heath Colburn and the 
applause, which was heard distinctly by 
those gathered at the table in San Fran- 
cisco, indicated that the song was thor- 
oughly appreciated by the audience at 
the other end of the 3000 miles of tele- 
phone wire. Singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” closed the evening. 





Miller Trio Wins Hearty Praise of Har- 
risburg, Pa., Audience 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 27.—An un- 
usual and artistic entertainment was that 
given by the Miller Trio at the Fifth 
Street Methodist Church on Monday eve- 
ning, March 20. The youthful artists, 
Marie Miller, harpist; Dorothy Miller, 
violinist, and Winifred Miller, ’cellist, 
possess remarkable musical ability and 
the program was presented in a manner 
that would have reflected credit on ar- 
tists of mature years. They were given 
an enthusiastic reception by a large audi- 
ence. 





Marshfield, Ore., Hears Gjerdrum Con- 
servatory Musicians 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., April 1.—Under 
the auspices of the Henrik Gjerdrum 
Conservatory of Music a pleasing pro- 
gram, largely made up of spring music, 
was given at the Noble Theater recently. 
Those appearing were Gerlad Hunt, bari- 
tone; Mary Kruse and Henrik Gjerdrum, 
pianists, assisted by the Skandia Male 
Chorus and Mrs. Benjamin Ostlind, 
mezzo-soprano; Mildred Ripley, soprano; 
Oscar Henning, tenor, and Herbert Bus- 
terdu, bass. 
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NEW MOLLENHAUER 
CHORUS A SUCCESS 


Brookline Society Makes First 
Appearance—Dr. Muck Plays 
Stock’s Symphony 


Boston, April 2.—The first concert of 
the Brookline Choral Society, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, conductor, took place this 
afternoon in the Town Hall at Brookline. 
Assisting soloists were Mrs. Grace Bon- 
ner Williams and Mrs. S. W. Wilder, so- 
pranos; Philip Bruce, tenor; Frank 
Luker, pianist, who also accompanied. 
The chorus was assisted by the Boston 





Festival Orchestra, John W. Crowley, - 


principal, and K. A. Blake, first flute. 
The program was as follows: 


Overture, “If | Were King,’’ Adam; chorus, 
“Glorious Forever,’’ Rachmaninoff; song by 
Mrs. Williams, ‘“‘Chére Nuit,’ Bachelet; 
Minuet for Strings, Bolzoni; Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn,’’ Godard, for tenor and chorus; 
“Blue Danube’ Waltz, arranged for chorus, 
Strauss; “Chorus of Hornage,’’ Gericke; 
songs by Mrs. Williams, ‘‘Wiegenlied,”’ 
Strauss; Minuet, ‘‘La Phyllis,’ Gilberté; ‘“‘The 
Bird of the Wilderness,’’ Horsman; chorus, 
‘“‘Wake, Miss Lindy,’’ Warner; piano solos, 
‘“‘Ricordanza,”’ Liszt; Etude de Concert, Mac- 
Dowell; chorus, Barcarolle, Friml; ‘‘Thanks- 
giving Hymn,’”’ Kremser. 


This chorus, number 250, was founded 
last January, through the music commit- 
tee of the Brookline Civic Society, of 
which the members are John A. Cousens, 
Ernest B. Dane, Mabel Daniels, Jahn H. 
Densmore, Arthur Foote, Mrs. Henry 
Howard, Henry G. Lord and Mrs. Sulli- 
van A. Sargent. Mrs. Henry Howard is 
president, and Paul M. Hubbard, S. C. 
Payson, L. deB. Lovett and Sidney E. 
Farwell are directing members. Twelve 
rehearsals have been held up to the pres- 
ent time, and the results achieved in that 
time by Mr. Mollenhauer can only be 
called wonderful. He has the precious 
faculty of the conductor who can “get 
what he wants,” and his knowledge of 
music and of the capacities of the voice 
supplements this rare gift. In point of 
attack, rhythm, quality of tone, the per- 
formances were as fine as are those of 
most choruses of long growth. The 
members of the chorus displayed real 
enthusiasm for work and they may be 
expected to become a force in the com- 
munity. Most of the choral numbers 
were encored, and the singing of Mrs. 
Williams and Mr. Bruce was much ad- 
mired. 

Frederick A. Stock’s Symphony in C 
Minor and the first “Arlésienne” Suite 
made the program of the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of the week. The Stock 
score is to me very dull and conventional 


in the modern German manner. It is, 
however, written with inescapable sin- 
cerity and of equally obvious technical 
mastery—a rare thing in days when 
uantity and not quality is the rule. But 
the symphony was well received and 
probably for the first time in the history 
of symphony concerts in this country 
the kettle-drummer was made much of by 
the audience. Grinning sheepishly, he 
was called back to the stage. He made 
his deadly effect in the last movement, 
when the sight of his swaying, contorted 
body sent the audience into convulsions 
of mirth. Seriously, Mr. Neumann did 
drum admirably, and he had a very diffi- 
cult passage. Bizet’s Suite was the more 
charming, coming right after the sym- 
phony. O. D. 





Rudolph Ganz and Yolanda Méré have 
been engaged for the Chicago Symphony 
next season. 


“Thoroughly Digested” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your valuable paper comes to us every 
Saturday evening. It is immediately 
eaten up and thoroughly digested. | 





often wonder why we don’t have more 


Kansas news. There are always a great 
many things doing musically in our State. 
W. E. ADAIR, 

Manager Newton Spring Festival. 
Newton, Kan., March 28, 1916. 








Trio de 
LUT SO 


BARRERE, Flute 

SALZEDO, Harp 

KEEFER, ‘Cello 
First Tour season 1915-16, in 


November, South and Middle 
West. 


Exclusive direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
35 West 39th St., New York 














Kansas City Journal (Nov. 16, 1915). 


of artistic deftness. 
break the no encore rule.’’ 


Kansas City Times (Nov. 16, 1915). 


but by no means intense application. 





Frances Nash 


“Blazed her way into favor” of Kansas City 


‘“‘A distinct feature of the afternoon was the 
superb playing of Frances Nash. Miss Nash fairly 
blazed her way into the favor of the audience by a 
virility and verve which was demanded by the great 
score, tempered by touches of delicacy and flashes 


Miss Nash was compelled to 


‘‘Miss Nash has power precision, a stirring spirit 
with deliberate good taste in its exploitation and a 
style that has quite a personal charm in its earnest 
Her per 
formance won an encore and several recalls.’’ 


Address Personal Representative 
EVELYN HOPPER, BOX 68, NEW YORK CITY 


Pennsylvania Terminal Station 
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Under Exclusive Management 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 














ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Personnel 
i lst Violin Lucie Neidhardt ............ Viola 
Helen Reynolds........ 2nd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt ......... Cello 


Now Under the Exclusive Direction of 
Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St., New York 
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Sent on Approval 


Selected Songs 


By Jules Jordan 





Eileen Spinning. A Flat (d-a) F (b-F) ; 30 
Gipsy John. Eb (d-g) Db (c-E) ' 50 
In May Time. © CiieB)o- 0c 00sec... , 50 
My Lady. F (E-g) D (c-E).......... .50 
Love Abiding. G (G-a) E Flat (E-F)... 50 
A Persian Serenade. C (d-g) A (b-F)... . .50 
My Rosary. F (d-a) D (b-F)........ scale ee. 
Gin Ye Could See Her. G (E-a) E Flat (c-F).. .50 
If I Were King. E Flat (b-E)............. 50 

A Flat (d-g) F (a-D) . .50 


The Nectar of Song. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago 





Boston 


Jules Jordan 
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GIVE RECITAL IN NEW 
PITTSBURGH HOTEL 


William C. Hamilton Introduces 
Noted Stars—Program by 
Yvette Guilbert 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 4.—Several 
splendid recitals were given in Pitts- 
burgh last week, the first of these being 
the concert by Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianists, and Mme. Clara 
Clemens Gabrilowitsch, contralto, in the 
ballroom of the new William Penn 
Hotel. The opening of this special Len- 
ten season was an unqualified success 
from every point of view, the concert 
being given under the direction of Wil- 
liam C. Hamilton of this city. The ova- 
tion tendered the celebrated pianists 
was deserved. Of the compositions for 
two pianos, the opening number was 
Mozart’s Sonata in D Major. There were 
warmth and freedom in the performance 
of the two pianists in their very excellent 
program. Mme. Gabrilowitsch was at 
her best in her husband’s “Ich Stand 
Gelehnet an den -Mast.” Her hearers 
were so well pleased that a repetition 
was demanded. ; 

Yvette Guilbert gave a matinée recital 
at the Alvin Theater last week and the 
work of this French artist caused in- 
tense interest. Her work was very en- 
tertaining. Emily Gresser, violinist, also 
vave several numbers. Ward Stephens 
provided the accompaniments. 

' The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
an excellent program last week, dedicated 
to Will Earhart, director of music in the 
Pittsburgh schools. The program was 
arranged by Katherine McGonnell and 
those who participated included Flora 
Steiner, Mrs. Lora Stage McKennan, 
Mrs. Clyde Nelson Harper, Mrs. Ruth 
Bowers Gibson, Mrs. Myrtle Holmes Bus- 
hong and Miss Adele Reahard. Mr. 
Earhart and Harvey B. Gaul, the well- 
known organist, attended the musicale. 

William H. Oetting, organist and choir 
director of the South Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Wilkinsburg, for the 
ast five years, has accepted a similar 
position with the Sixth United Presby- 
terian Church. 

Hollis Edison Davenney, who has been 
director of music of the First Baptist 
Church, this city, has resigned because 
he and Mrs. Devinney will leave for the 
Pacific coast in the near future, on a 
long concert tour. J. W. Cheney, Jr., 
formerly of Washington, D. C., is the 
new organist and director of music of 
that church. E. C. § 








Rochester Organist Resigns from Post 
After Twenty Years’ Service 


ROCHESTER, March 31.—After twenty 
ears as choirmaster of the Brick Pres- 
vyterian Church, Harry Thomas tendered 
his resignation this week, to the great 
egret of the church and of local musical 
ircles. Mr. Thomas’s thorough musi- 
ianship and ability have caused him and 

; work to be held in high esteem by 
everyone in Rochester. His place at the 
‘hurch will be taken by Oscar Gareissen, 

nduector of the Festival Chorus. 

M. E. W. 





Schenectady Chorus Will Give Memorial 
to Its Late Director 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., April 1.—The 
production of the opera “Aida” by the 
Schenectady Festival Chorus, which was 
being directed by the late J. Bert Curley, 
vill be given as a memorial to the direct- 











Jeannette Durno Believer in 
American Training for Pianist 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 30, 1916. 


EANNETTE DURNO, pianist, is do- 
ing her part to push the propaganda 

for “Made in America” musicians. She 
was a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna, 
but her American pupils who went with 
her on her last visit to the master came 


home with her to get their musical train- 
ing in this country. 

“Some of my pupils have found it de 
sirable to go to Europe simply to re- 
ceive the European stamp, in order to 
help them obtain the best positions, but 
they find they can study to advantage in 
this country,” Miss Durno says. “Usually 
six or eight months in some of the larger 
foreign cities accomplish the desired re- 
sult. They always return to America to 
prepare for their new positions. I be- 
lieve in American training.” 

Miss Durno does all her teaching in 
her studio on Chicago’s south side, where 
she is away from street noises and the 
distracting buzz of the city’s commer- 
cial life. She and her four assistants do 
all their work there, in a detached house, 
artistically fitted out. 





Jeannette Durno, Chi- 
cago Pianist and 
Teacher. From a 

Pecent Portrait. A 

View of Her in Her 

Studio 








Miss Durno studied with Leschetizky 
in Vienna for three years, when his 
genius was at its best and his class con- 
tained many who have since become fa- 
mous. 

“There were about a hundred pianists 
in Vienna from all parts of the world 
trying to get lessons from Leschetizky,”’ 
says Miss Durno, “but he rarely gave 
more than four lessons a day, so, of 
course, many were disappointed.” 

Miss Durno was~one of the favored 
half dozen who received regular private 
lessons each week. Leschetizky per- 
sonally obtained for her several concert 
engagements in Europe. In 1909 she re- 
turned to Europe to rest, and also to see 
her aging master once more. Two of her 
pupils went with her, and continued to 
study with her, going to Leschetizky 
occasionally for lessons, and playing in 
his classes. When she returned, her pu- 
pils came with her. Since then, Miss 
Durno has devoted herself to teaching 
and concert work. 





or. Albert Hallam of the Skidmore 
School of Arts of Saratoga, will give his 
services in directing the rehearsals and 
has arranged with the following New 
York soloists to assist, who were friends 
of Mr. Curley and will also give their 
services: Marie Kastner, soprano, who 
will be “Aida”; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Arthur Middleton, bass; Dr. Carl Duft, 
bass; Reed Miller, tenor; Mme. Nevada 
Van Der Veer, contralto, and Marie 
Stoddart, soprano. The Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra will appear. Albert 
Platt of the Skidmore School will give 
his services as accompanist. W.A. H. 





William Simmons in Three Programs 


William Simmons, the gifted baritone, 
sang at the concert given by the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
on Friday evening, March 31, scoring in 
the aria “Eri tu” from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball” and a group of songs by Harris, 
Quilter and La Forge, adding Hawley’s 
“In a Garden” as an extra. On Sunday 
afternoon he was one of the soloists at 
St. John’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y., in 
the performance of Maunder’s “Olivet to 















a FLORENCE [J] FORD 


CONTRALT 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
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Calvary,” his second appearance there 
this winter. In the evening he was the 
soloist at the concert given by. the Max 
Barr Trio at the Great Northern Hotel, 
New York. Here he sang songs by Fox, 
Coombs, Lillian Miller, Nevin, Clough- 
Leighter, Ronald and the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci.” 


Katherine Heyman to Be Heard in Len- 
ten Musicale at Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., March 27.—Katherine 
Ruth Heyman, pianist, is the guest of her 
uncle, Dean M. Jenkins, and will be heard 
in a Lenten musicale at the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain during her visit here. The mu- 
sicale will be an extra in the series being 
given by Charles Frederick Morse, and 
Miss Heyman will give a conférence on 
“The Relation of Modern to Archaic 
Music.” Miss Heyman, who has passed 
much of her life in Europe, came to 
America last summer to play the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto for piano at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, having been suggested 
by the composer himself and being there 
at the same time with him. 


Worcester Catholic Choirs Join in New 
Choral Club 


WORCESTER, MASS., March 31.—The 
first concert of the Catholic Choral Club, 
which is being formed under the direc- 
tion of Thomas F. Donovan, director of 
the choir of the Church of the Ascension, 
will be in Mechanics’ Hall the night of 
May 16. The club, which is the first 


SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC 
ON BENEFIT PROGRAM 


Marie Sundelius Again Scores in 
Swedish Songs—Trumpet 
Quartet Heard 


A concert for the benefit of the 
Scandinavian Emigrant Home was given 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 1. An audience that com- 
pletely filled the large hall was most 
enthusiastic and cordial to the artists 
throughout a very long program, No 
one could complain of lack of variety in 
the offerings, for the United Swedish 
Choral Society, the Edna White Trumpet 
Quartet, Percy Richards, basso; Gustav 
Lindgren, organist; the Aeolian Male 
Chorus; Henrietta Leibowitch, pianist, 
and Marie Sundelius, soprano, were all 
on hand to do their share. 

The feature of the concert was the 
singing of Marie Sundelius, whose offer- 
ings were the “Ave Maria” from Bruch’s 
“Cross of Fire,” and songs in the orig- 
inal language, of Sibelius, Koérling and 
Peterson-Berger. The young soprano has 
a most remarkable, clear voice of unmis- 
takably refreshing, pure quality. Her 
high notes have power and dramatic 
timbre, and she sings with excellent un- 
derstanding. As a token of appreciation, 
a floral garland was entwined about her 
by a youth garbed as Uncle Sam, and she 
had to give several encores. 

Mr. Richards sang with more confi- 
dence and conviction than the quality of 
his singing could of itself carry with it. 
However, he appeared to be a great 
favorite, and was heartily applauded. 
The ladies in the trumpet quartet, who 
were attractively garbed, made an ex- 
cellent impression. The Aeolian Male 
Chorus did some good “a capella” sing- 
ing under the direction of Carl Nelson. 
Miss Leibowitch played pieces of Scar- 
latti, D’Albert and Chopin rather list- 
lessly. His Excellency W. A. F. 
Ekengren, Swedish Ambassador to the 
United States, delivered an address. 

H. B. 








Mrs. MacDowell Guest of Salt Lake City 
Musicians 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, March 23. 
The visit during the week by Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell, widow of the emi- 
nent composer, was an event of great 
personal delight to all who had the oppor- 
tunity to meet the distinguished visitor. 
It was her first visit here and she was 
captivated with the city and its surround- 
ings. As special guest of Prof. John J. 
McClellan, Mrs. MacDowell was shown 
the interior of the Tabernacle, also the 
rebuilt organ now nearing completion, 
and she was given some idea of its tonal 
qualities, of which she spoke with de- 
light. Z. A. S. 
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TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Formerly of Royal Vienna Opera, Royal 
Berlin Opera, Royal Dresden Opera, Covent 


Garden, Champs Elysées and others 


PRESENT SEASON 


Parsifal, Siegmund, Siegfried (2), 
Loge, Adolar, Florestan, Tamino and 
\Valther von Stolzing, Lucentio. 


























CONCERTS RECITALS 1 of - — in this city, has nine Irish For concert engagements before or 
choirs, five French, one Polish, one Lith- after the opera season, apply to 
ORATORIO ; : uanian and one Catholic. The present 
INSTRUCTION IN SINGING membership comprises 150, but the club F. C. COPPICUS 
STUDIOS: Is In hopes of securing 200 persons. This Metropolitan Opera House 
Settee: Ave, oe. Oith BG (Tesede fet bide.) club will be a permanent organization New York 
M Mult iianetal” eg” ee ' “New York” ey ee and will give concerts annually. 
a ulvord as 1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J S. a Ww. 
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PITTSBURGH GREETS 
BALLET AND OPERA 


Ballet Russe and San Carlo Forces 
Both Attract Appreciative 
Audiences 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 27.—F our per- 
formances were given here last week by 
the Ballet Russe and large audiences at- 
tended each of them at the Nixon The- 
ater. The company carries a wealth of 
scenery and costumes representing a riot 
of color. The character of this particular 
style of dancing has never been excelled 


on any Pittsburgh stage, and while some 
comment, not of a friendly nature, was 
heard, because of the maximum charge of 
$6 for a seat, the verdict was unanimous 
that the performances in their entirety 
were excellent. 

An unusual amount of interest was 
manifested in the music of the splendid 
orchestra conducted by Ernest Ansermet, 
who received his share of the enthusiasm 
and applause bestowed on the perform- 
ances as a whole. One striking point re- 
garding the Russian Ballet of seventy 
performers was the unusual beauty of 
most of the women participants. 

Four performances were also given 
here last week by the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, and the fact that the 
company played to regular prices at the 
Nixon drew crowded houses at each per- 
formance, showing that the Pittsburgh 
public is willing to patronize opera if it 
is presented at reasonable prices. The 
first night’s offering was “Aida,” an 
opera that has always been popular here. 

The second performance was the ever 
popular “Lucia,” by Donizetti. The third 
opera included “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
the fourth “Il Trovatore.” 


Definite announcement of some sort re- 
garding the status of the plan to bring 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to Pittsburgh 
the coming season for a series of eight 
performances, and in lieu thereof to call 
the aggregation the Philadelphia-Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra is expected this week. 
The chances of the plan going through 
are regarded as being very favorable. 

Charles N. Boyd, prominent in Pitts- 
burgh musical affairs, gave an illustrated 
lecture a few nights ago at the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute on the subject of 
“Chorales and Chorale Preludes,” one 
which was excellently handled since Mr. 
Boyd is well qualified from actual experi- 
ence. Works of Pachelbel, Buxtehude, 
Bohm, Brahms, Faulkes and others were 
used. E. C. S. 





Mildred Diiling Assists Hedwig Reicher 


Mildred Dilling was soloist at the re- 
cent recital given by Hedwig Reicher, the 
German actress, at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, and owing to her success on 
that occasion was reengaged to assist 
Miss Reicher at her second recital at the 
same theater on March 30. Among other 
of Miss Dilling’s recent appearances may 
be mentioned the Polish Benefit Concert 
under the patronage of Ignace Paderew- 
ski at the Hotel Plaza, New York. Be- 
sides this, Miss Dilling gave programs at 
Sing Sing Prison, at the Cosmopolitan 
Club, New York, recitals in Stamford, 
Conn., and Hackensack, N. J., and a New 
York recital on April 1. 





Henry Gordon Thunder Gives Organ 
Recital in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 31.—Henry 
Gordon Thunder of Philadelphia gave an 
excellent organ recital here this week, 
his numbers including such works as 
Bach’s G Minor Fugue, Guilmant’s First 
Sonata, Batiste’s “Communion,” Guil- 
mant’s “Marche Nuptial” and the “Magic 
Fire” music from “Die Walkiire.” 

T. C. Hi. 








INCIDENTS OF STUDENT LIFE IN 
RUSSIA TOLD BY EVELYN STARR 








Young Canadian Violinist Relates Experiences as Pupil of Leopold 
Auer—Russian Student Days Nearly Resulted in Disastrous 
Meeting with the Police—Memories of Her First ‘‘Fiddle’’ 








—- STARR, the young Nova 

Scotian, who is rapidly winning a 
p!ace in the front ranks of violinists, has 
very clear memories of her first “fiddle.” 
It was given to her when she was five 
years old, and her first impression was 
one of fear that “a thing’””’ could be cap- 
able of so many different sounds. Miss 
Starr, who is the possessor of a vivid 
imagination, tells how she pictured the 
dwarf-like little creatures that inhabited 
the violin and made the different sounds. 

It was not the intention of her parents 
to allow her to take up music seriously, 
but after they had learned that her pas- 
sion for music was not merely a whim, 
but a life-interest, the child was taken 
abroad with her mother, and the two 
went to Berlin. 

Much hard work, discouragement and 
encouragement was lived through in the 
German capital. 


Press Named Her “Rhine Starling” 


“As a pupil of Michael Press, the 
splendid Russian violinist and teacher, 
I had some of the happiest and most 
profitable times of my life,” says Miss 
Starr. “He was very kind to me and 
I adored him. He always called me ‘die 
Rhine Starling,’ a name which has stuck 
to me, and by which I am known by most 
of my friends abroad. On account of 
the ever-increasing popularity of the 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. 


MRS, Carl, ALVES 


Cc. WALDEMAR ALVES 
TEACHERS OF 
48 West 90th Street ___New York 
~ Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


otis “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano Schoo! 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete 
tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations ; 
tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘3 vice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 
York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITOND 
STUDIO, 668 


Tel. 7553 River 
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Teacher of Piano 





Teacher of Singing 
WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only _ 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH GOX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR, AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. _ 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Mgt. Standard Booking Office, olian Hall. 
Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, I] 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ‘Cellist — 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studic: 547 W. 147th St 
Tel. 3970 Audubon 
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WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New Yor! 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 





NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 
Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 


Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. 
Address: 1611 Pine 


H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St... New York 


WELDON HUNT —s BARITONE 


Teacher of CAROLINA WHITHER, Prima Donna 
Soprano in Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 








Gray Co., New York 


St., Philadelphia 





| Studio, Steinert Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


| 
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| 8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 


of Musical 
59th St., 


lin; 3 years Institute 


Studios: 212 W. 


Art, New York. 
New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 


Studio, 64 West 4oth Street. 
Tel. Bryant 8543. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 


Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 





FLORENCE £. H. MARVIN 





VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





_ FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH 
68 West 82nd St., 
Tel. 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


ACCOMPANIST 


New York. 
10013 Schuyler. 





| MRS, LAURA E. MORRILL 


Fine | 


| 


New York | 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


| Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 


| ers, 


Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
2d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 








ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sista” 


SINGING 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th 


Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


ANNA WARE POOLE <=" 


“Life, Death and Resurrection’’ a Trilogy for Tenor 
or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 
for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 
Buffalo, N. Y 














CARL M, ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


| Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Phone: 1350 Columbu, 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


6. HOWARD SCOTT, Accompanist and Coach 


$21 St. Nicholas Avenue New York 


Telephone: Morningside 5500 


EDWARD E. TREUMAN 





Concert Pianist 


Instruction 
Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from mil Sauer and 


Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 





New York, Telephone 5684 Audubon, ay 
ARTHUR TREGINA ixsteomENtAnoN 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 
Phone Lincoln 3636 


WASHINGTON, D. 6, 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 
11 West 68th St., New York 
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Russian Trio and the great amount of 
time they were en tour the question of 
losing lessons began to loom large, and 
my teacher realized the seriousness of the 
matter as did we. After discussion, it 
was decided that I should go to that 
great teacher, Leopold von Auer, so I 
bade my old professor adieu with tears 
and regret, feeling quite sure that | 
would be discontented with any other 
teacher. Through a pupil of Auer, we 
heard that he was to be in Berlin be- 
tween trains, en route for London, so it 
was arranged I should play for him one 
morning about 7.10 o’clock. 


Impressions of Auer 


“T shall never forget it—that first im 
pression of Auer! Kind, gentle manner, 
and that extraordinary reserve of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, the quick flashes 
of humor and the expression of pleasure 
or annoyance so quickly read in his face. 
One felt at once the sincerity of the man, 
and a smile of encouragement or ap- 
proval over a pupil’s efforts acts like a 
stimulant. All the time I studied with 
Auer I felt keenly those first impressions; 
he is the severest, but kindest of masters. 

“After I first played for Auer he was 
most kind and interested. He was not 
only a professor, but a warm friend to 
my mother and myself. Never was he 
too busy to give us needed advice and his 
thoughtfulness for his pupils is quite 
wonderful. 


Contrasts of Russian Life 


“Many people have asked me how |! 
liked being in Russia. I loved it! | 
look forward to the time when we may 


be able to return and see again our 


friends of whom we became 


many 
We were unusually fortunate i: 


fond. 


meeting nmiost interesting people while 


we were in Petrograd, and in seeing 
Russian life in many aspects—artists, 
authors, nobles, diplomats, Socialists, 
anarchists—and while we were in the 
country we tried to see as much as pos 
sible of the peasant life. 


Tilt with the Police 


“But how different the high life i: 
Russia’s capital! Such elegance, such 
wealth and beauty! One could scarce!) 
believe such extremes possible. While 
in Petrograd I had the honor of being 
invited and initiated into membershoy 
in a little club which met about 
once a week. Every member had to b: 
able to ‘do something’ and the affairs 0! 
the country were roundly discussed 
There were three or four rabid Socialists 
in our little band who used to impres 
upon us the necessity for a different go' 
ernment. 

“We often heard programs of origina 
works. Young poets read their verses, 
aspiring young musicians played or had 
played their compositions; it was a!t 
gether a most interesting company. 0 
evening we were disturbed by the a 
pearance of our little maid, pale a 
trembling, to announce that two ge 
darmes were stationed at the lower doo 
What a sensation there was! Wi: 
scattered to the roof, anywhere we cou!!! 
One of our number, the most rabid, ¢0' 
through a hatch to an adjoining hou 
and made his escape that way. In | 
meanwhile our hostess, a_ well-kn 
lady, assured the police that nothing \ 
amiss and they went away. But |! 
they come up to the meeting place t! 
would have found enough incriminat 
evidence to have sent us all to Sib: 
for life.” 


Estelle Neuhaus, Pianist, in New York 
Recital 


Estelle Neuhaus, pianist, gave a 
cital in AXolian Hall, New York, Ma 
28. She played compositions by Bb 
thoven, Borodine, Youferoff, Balaki! 
Albeniz, Klein and Liszt. Between | 
groups, J. Howe Clifford gave a Sh 
spearean reading. 





The Fullest, Most Complete Musica 
Paper 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find two dollars, for w! 
[ renew my subscription to MUSI' 
AMERICA, the fullest, most comp 
musical paper I have ever read. 
Yours truly, 
BERNICE GRAHA™ 
Sheldon, Ia., March 6, 1916. 
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BOSTON GIVING OPERA GOOD SUPPORT 


‘“Aida,”’ with Caruso, Arouses the Most Enthusiasm of the Week—Barrientos Scores Success at Début— 
Farrar’s “Carmen” Well Liked—‘Tristan’’ Found Disappointing —“Butterfly”’ and “Lohengrin” 
Performances Warmly Approved 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 9, 1916. 


HE Metropolitan Opera season, the 
opening performance of which was 
reported in MUSICAL AMERICA’S issue of 
last week, progresses merrily. The audi- 
ences have been large, and they have 
taken kindly to a répertoire which is, 
with several exceptions, of a rather old- 
fashioned order, and to the singers who 
have appeared. Mme. Barrientos made 
. remarkably successful début on Thurs- 
day evening, when she appeared as Lucia. 
|‘ancy this part, fallen into the hands of 
. woman who thinks! With a small 
voice, without the most robust equip- 


ment, Mme. Barrientos made her mark. 
She gave each colorature passage beauty 
and often dramatic significance. When 
one thinks of a public which last re- 
sponded to such a singer as Tetrazzini in 
this opera, with her unevenly developed 
voice and her sizzling virtuosity, and 
then witnesses the same public applaud- 
ing a singer of such fine and distinctive 
purposes as Mme. Barrientos, it is evi- 
dent that this public is not wholly de- 
void of intelligence and appreciation. 
Many greater voices and many greater 
virtuosos than Mme. Barrientos have 
been heard here, but seldom has the mu- 
sic of Lucia been given such interest. 

With Mme. Barrientos was Mr. Marti- 
nelli, who gave due consideration to the 
vocal limitations of his partner in the 
duets and comported himself with a nice 
balance of discretion and Donizettian 
ardor. The Ashton was Giuseppe de 
Luca, who sang’ sonorously. Leon 
tothier was the Raimondo. 

On Tuesday night, Mr. Caruso ap- 
peared in “La Bohéme,” and gave his 
hearers surpassing pleasure by reason of 
the beauty of his voice and his excellent 
singing. The entire performance was a 
worthy successor, in point of finish and 
vitality of ensemble, to the performance 
of “Boris” on the preceding night. Each 
detail of the action was nicely adjusted, 
and Mr. Bavagnoli, the conductor, gave a 
spirited reading of the score. The quar- 
tet of Bohemians was admirably com- 
posed of Messrs. De Luca, de Segurola 
and Tegani, in addition to Mr. Caruso. 
The Musetta was Ida Cajatti. 

Mme. Alda’s Mimi was a surprise to 
her warmest admirers in this city. The 
lovely quality of the voice and the emo- 
tional interpretation of Mimi’s music re- 
ulted in a triumph for this singer. 

On Wednesday came the far-famed 
Carmen of Geraldine Farrar. It was 
disappointingly not shocking. Mme. 
larrar as Carmen has her moments of 
“realism,” but whether these have been 
toned down in deference to past criti- 
cism, or whether the New York brethren 
take up arms over-quickly in virtue’s fair 
behalf, I know not. Only I know that 
some scenes in this presentation are 
among the most effective and well-con- 
sidered things which Miss Farrar has 
done in opera; that the music lies ad- 
mirably for her voice and that the audi- 
ence applauded her very warmly and 
gave every evidence of its keen interest 
in an uncommonly good production. Mr. 
Martinelli sang his music ardently and 
Mr. Amato’s Escamillo was a typical fig- 
ure. Miss Mason’s Micaela gained her 
much applause, especially after the solo 
in the smuggler’s lair. The scene before 
the bull ring in the last act was marred 
vy conventional evolutions of the ballet 
and by the music taken from “L’Arleé- 
sienne.” Why not use the music Bizet 
has himself provided for his ballet? For 


this opera there were beautiful scenic 
setlin gs, 


‘Tristan” Found Disappointing 


Arthur Bodanzky made his début in 
on in the performance of “Tristan” 
on Wednesday evening. He might have 
fen viven a more favorable opportunity 
‘¢ his first impression, for it must 
r a conductor, as a rule, to lead 


through such a score as that of “Tris- 
tan” an orchestra which has already 
played all the afternoon in “Car- 
men.” Mr. Bodanzky quickly showed 
his knowledge of the score and his con- 
trol of his men. He has evidently a fine 
sense of proportion and climax, yet the 
orchestra seemed to walk through its 
part, and the same thing held generally 
true of the soloists. Mme. Kurt seems 
an unusually capable Jsolde, deeply 
aware of the traditions of her rédle, 
vocally competent to meet the demands, 
honorably respectful of the composer’s 
purpose, but seldom romantic or sub- 
jective in interpretation. Mme. Homer 
displayed again her noble voice, and her 
first act was happily conceived, while in 
the second she was not so impressive. 
Mr. Weil’s Kurwenal is admirable. But 
the music did not glow and exult and 
sweep the listener from his moorings 
out over the seas of time, as it has often 
done, even when not so completely pre- 
sented. 

The audience on the following evening 
was perhaps the most brilliant and en- 
thusiastic of the week. For what opera, 
and what singer? Why for Aida,” 
that refuge of the oppressed impresario, 
and Enrico Caruso in the principal réle. 
Let it be said at once that the opera has 
seldom been performed with such breath 
and such dramatic effect in the smashing 
ensembles. An immense chorus, the or- 
chestra under an unusually capable 
leader—Mr. Bavagnoli—simply lifted the 
people from their feet. 

But when we come to solo singing, we 
have to admit that Mr. Caruso was not 
in good voice, that his voice, in fact, ap- 
peared inadequate to the demands of the 
part, and that at times he sadly ignored 
elementary principles of good singing. 


Marie Rappold sang with breadth and in- 
telligence in the title rdle. Louise 
Homer’s Amneris, thrice familiar, showed 
out in favorable contrast to other per- 
formances of the evening. 


“Butterfly” and “Lohengrin” 


On Saturday afternoon Mme. Farrar 
appeared as Butterfly. Mr. Polacco 
conducted. Mr. Botta, who was indis- 
posed, and sang with a doctor in attend- 
ance throughout the performance, was 
the Pinkerton and Mr. Scotti the Sharp- 
less. The Suzuki was Rita Fornia. 
Mme. Farrar’s impersonation is well 
known, and was greatly admired on this 
occasion, especially in the two last acts. 
Mr. Scotti, as Sharpless, shows what a 
great artist can make of a small part. 
Mr. Polacco gave a brilliant reading of 
the score. 

In the evening “Lohengrin” drew a 
large house, with Gadski as Elsa; Ober 
as Ortrud; Sembach as Lohengrin; Her- 
mann Weil as Telramund; Carl Braun 
as King Henry, and Carl Schlegel as 
the Herold. This was a well rounded 
and generally excellent performance. 
Mr. Bodanzky gave a poetic reading of 
the score. Mme. Gadski’s Elsa is too 
well known to require description. Mme. 
Ober made an impressive figure as 
Ortrud, and her vocal performance in 
greater part was excellent. Mr. Sem- 
bach’s youthful and beautiful voice was 
well suited to his music, but as a dra- 
matic figure he was an over complaisant 
knight. Mr. Weil’s Telramund was a 
worthy accomplishment. The audience 
was very enthusiastic. Monday night, 
April 10, brings the first performance of 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” in Boston. 

OLIN DOWNES. 


OPERA SEASON IN 
HAVANA ABANDONED 


Caruso’s Advance Fee Not Forth- 
coming and He and Other 
Artists Change Minds 


Enrico Caruso will not visit Havana 
next month and the Cubans will have 
to do without the projected three weeks’ 
season of opera which was to have be- 
gun early in May. 

The explanation given for the aban- 
donment of the enterprise, which was to 
have enlisted the services of other Met- 
ropolitan Opera stars, in addition to 
Caruso, is that the most famous tenor of 
them all was not satisfied with the finan- 
cial arrangements. Caruso demanded 
an advance fee covering two perform- 
ances, it is stated, and received only a 
part of it. Accordingly, in the parlance 
of the sporting pages, so far as the 
tenor was concerned, “all bets were off.” 

It was recalled that in the last Ha- 
vana opera season, in which Lucrezia 
Bori and other prominent singers par- 
ticipated, misfortune attended the en- 
terprise and some of the lesser members 
of the organization had difficulty in ob- 
taining their transportation home. Ac- 
cordingly, as the management was not 
in a position financially to make the ad- 
vance payment which Caruso requested, 
the other artists interested decided that 
they did not care to take the risk of 
giving their services without a guar- 
antee that their contracts would be ful- 
filled. 

A report was circulated last week that 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe would visit 
Havana at the end of its present en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, but confirmation of this has not 
been forthcoming. No final arrange- 
ments to that end have been made, ac- 
cording to Wells Hawks, press repre- 
sentative of the Ballet. 








WOULD GIVE BOSTON 
ITS OWN OPERA CO. 


Movement on Foot to Form New 
Company—Mention Beecham 
as Director 


OINCIDENT with the success of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Boston comes the report that there is a 
movement on foot in the Massachusetts 
city leading to Boston’s once more hav- 
ing an opera company of its own. This 
movement, which has not yet taken defi- 
nite form, has the support of a number 
of prominent and wealthy persons. One 
of them is said to be Eben D. Jordan, 
who was the backer of the former Bos- 
ton Opera Company. However, instead 
of bearing the entire financial burden, as 
he did before under Henry Russell, he 
will be interested only as one of a num- 
ber who will carry the enterprise together. 


It is the desire of these Boston per- 
sons that the city shall have the very 
best operatic fare—for which it is will- 
ing to pay. They wish to have an opera 
company composed of artists of the first 
class, which shall present bills of wide 
variety, with a progressive policy in the 
way of novelties. 

One of the features of the enterprise is 
that it is to be run on decent, business- 
like lines, with elimination of the ele- 
ment of personal scandals that marked 
the operation of the former company. It 
is understood that the promoters are de- 
sirous of engaging for une post of man- 
aging director Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
has had marked success in operatic man- 
agement in England. While the move- 
ment, as stated above, has not yet reached 
a definite form, there is a marked desire 
on the part of Boston people to have a 
resident opera company, and this dispo- 
sition is being fostered by reason of the 
big patronage that is being given to the 
Metropolitan in Boston. 








ano exclusively. 





orence Larrabee is one of the best artists in the concert field, and 
subsequent issues of this journal we shall show why. 
le is a pianist, and as an aid to her work uses the Mason & Hamlin 


By the way, 


Foster & David 








ANNE ARKADIJ IN ST. LOUIS 





American Liedersinger Wins Plaudits in 
Well-Devised Program 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 3—Anne Arkadij, 
the American lieder singer, appeared here 
recently before the Woman’s Club, in a 
program that demonstrated the delight- 
ful possibilities of lieder when presented 
intelligently. 

The singer’s offerings included songs 
by Robert Franz, Brahms and Grieg, 
with three English songs of Elizabethan 
days, the Rachmaninoff “Floods of 
Spring” and Marion Bauer’s “Send Me 
a Dream.” 

Two new contributions to lieder that 
are the work of an American were in- 
troduced, the “Ueber die Haide” and 
“Der Tag ist Triib” of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, the New York teacher and 
conductor. The songs, which are still in 
manuscript, were composed some years 
ago, during Mr. Rothwell’s Breslau resi- 
dence and—as sung by Anne Arkadij— 
are notable additions to the literature of 
lieder. 

In commenting on the recital program 
a St. Louis critic took occasion to remark 
that the spirit of this singer’s work 
should make Brahms loved instead of 
feared by the average concert-goer. Her 
work was marked throughout with sim- 
plicity and sincerity, and pleasing variety 
of tone color was added to a voice of de- 
lightful quality. 





Stella Rubenstein to Give Recital of 
Mana Zucca’s Compositions 


On Sunday evening, April 16, Stella 
Rubenstein, dramatic soprano, will make 
her first professional appearance in New 
York City, at the Candler Theater, in a 
recital of compositions by Mana Zucca. 
The composer, who has, previous to the 
performance to be given April 16, been 
more or less associated with productions 
of light operetta, and to a degree her 
name has figured among the composers of 
popular songs. This concert will be a di- 
gression from the usual lines of endeavor, 
and the more ambitious pieces bordering 
toward the classic will, perhaps, put her 
in the ranks of contemporary composers 
of note. Helen Scholder, ’cellist; Thomas 
Farmer, baritone, and Eva Swain, dan- 
seuse, will also appear. 





Frederic Fradkin, solo violinist of 
the Ballet Russe Orchestra at the Metro- 
stam Opera, was married at the City 

all in New York, Tuesday afternoon to 
Harriet Kneitel, a singer. 


START CAMPAIGN FOR 
OPEN-AIR FESTIVALS 


Verdi’s ‘“‘Requiem”’ in New York 
to Be Beginning of Chain of 
Performances 





Arrangements were completed this 
week for the soloists and conductors of 
the open-air performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem, to be given at the Polo Grounds, 
Sunday afternoon, June 4, under the 
direction of the National Open Air Fes- 
tival Society. ; 

The noted soloists will be Lucile Law- 
rence, soprano; Mme. Maria Gay, con- 
tralto; Giovanni Zenatello, tenor, and 
Leon Rothier, bass. Louis Koemmenich 
and Arnaldo Conti will be the conductors. 

An idea of the stupendous undertaking 
may be gained from the fact that there 
will be a chorus of 1200 voices and an 
orchestra of 120 men. The chorus will 
be selected under the special supervision 
of Mr. Koemmenich and the orchestra 
will be made up of picked men with the 
members of the Philharmonic as_ the 
nucleus. 

This will be the first time that this 
work has been produced at an open-air 
concert on any such extensive scale as 
the coming performance. It will take 
approximately two hours to give the 
work. A special stage will be erected 
for the performance. 

It will be the plan of the Festival 
Society to give other performances here 
in New York and in other cities in the 
country during the summer. Other 
works, including operas, will be given 
from time to time with large chorus, or- 
chestra and soloists of international rep- 
utation. 

The prices of admission will be so ar- 
ranged that there will be a large number 
of seats at very moderate figures, and 
in this manner an opportunity will be 
offered to a great many music lovers 
and students who cannot afford to pay 
high prices for concerts. 

It is the belief of those back of the 
Festival Society that there is a large 
field for this sort of musical entertain- 
ment in this country and the present in- 
dications are that those given in this 
city will have a very large patronage. 
Since the performance of “Siegfried” in 
the open air at the Stadium, Harvard 
University, last spring, a great deal of 
interest has been manifested in open- 
air concerts. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT AS 
STOKOWSKI SOLOIST 


Singer Heard with Philadelphia 
Players—Music Club Gives 
Brilliant Function 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10.—For the 
twenty-third pair of concerts of its six- 
teenth season, with only two weeks of the 
regular series remaining, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was heard in the follow- 
ing program at the Academy of Music 
last Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 


ning, Marcella Craft, soprano, being the 
soloist: 

Overture, ‘‘Die Zauberfiéte,’’ Mozart; aria, 
‘“‘Pieta Signore,’’ Stradella; Symphony No. 5, 
in C Minor, Op. 67, Beethoven; tone poem, 
“Tod und Verklarung,’” Richard Strauss; 
final scene from “Salomé,” Strauss. 

The playing of the Beethoven “Fifth” 
was such as to win for Mr. Stokowski 
and his musicians a genuine ovation. 
Miss Craft was cordially received, win- 
ning a pronounced success in her deliv- 
ery of the difficult “Salomé” aria, in 
which her ability as a dramatic singer 
was convincingly displayed. 

Arthur Howell Wilson, pianist, was 
heard in recital at the Little Theater 
Thursday evening, interpreting with ad- 
mirable skill a program that was well 
selected. Of much interest was a group 
of five short compositions by F. Morris 
Class—Siesta, Op. 6, No. 4; Vignettes, 
“Crabbed Age and Youth” and “Adown 
the Lanes of Old Romance”; Burlando, 
Op. 6, No. 5, and Novelette. Before go- 
ing to Europe to complete his musical 
education, Mr. Wilson for five years was 
a pupil of William Hatton Green, the 
well-known piano teacher of this city. 

Charles Aiken, tenor, presented an in- 
teresting program at a recital which he 
gave in the concert room of the Acorn 
Club Wednesday evening, displaying his 
versatile ability in a wide selection of 
songs, including a group by Nicholas 
Douty of this city. Mr. Aiken shared 
the success of the evening with four of 


his talented pupils, members of the Tro- 
vato Male Quartet—Ross H. Vincent, 
Norris J. Hodson, Charles R. Ridington 
and George R. Miller, Jr.,—while pleas- 
ing numbers also were contributed by 
Edward Mellor Wilson, violinist, and Roy 
Martin Boyd, pianist. 

The People’s Choral Society gave a 
creditable performance of “The Messiah” 
at Musical Fund Hall, last Thursday 
evening, before a large audience. The 
chorus is under the direction of Alfred 
J. Hill, with S. Blanche Poole and Wil- 
liam L. King as accompanists. The 
soloists were Lydia C. McClane, soprano; 
Marion E. Anderson, contralto, and Rol- 
and W. Hayes, tenor. 

Frederick Maxson, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most distinguished organists, dis- 
played his mastery of the instrument at 
a recital in the series of free organ con- 
certs by the American Organ Players’ 
Club, under the auspices of the faculty 
of the Central High School, on Thurs- 
day evening. The assisting soloist was 
Agnes Reifsnyder, contralto. 

About two hundred and fifty women 
were present at a musicale and luncheon 
given by the Philadelphia Music Club, in 
the club rooms at the Aldine Hotel, 
Thursday afternoon. The guests of 
honor were Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, 
Mme. Carnoy, Mrs. Austin Heckscher, 
Mrs. W. Yorke Stevenson, Mrs. Francis 
E. Clarke, Miss I. O’Hara, Mrs. Louis 
F. Benson, Mrs. William L. Simpson, Jr., 
and Marcella Craft. There was an ad- 
dress by the president of the club, Mrs. 
George W. Stewart, with interesting 
talks by Mme. Carnoy, who spoke of 
“Music in Belgium”; Mrs. Stevenson, on 
“The Development of the Allied Arts,” 
and Mrs. Clark on “Results of the Na- 
tional Conference of Music Supervisors.” 
The musical part of the program included 
songs by Helen Buchanan, soprano, and 
Mrs. John Leigo, contralto. 

Henry Gordon Thunder introduced one 
of his most talented pupils to an audi- 
ence in Griffith Hall last Thursday eve- 
ning, when Gertrude A. Dohmen, lyric 
soprano, interpreted a long and ambitious 
program in a manner which proved her 
own talent and the thoroughness of her 
training. Miss Dohmen had Mr. Thun- 
der as her accompanist. | ae re! 





BOY VIOLINIST HEARD 





Willard Osborne Displays His Talent 
at New York Institute 


A violin recital was given by Willard 
Osborne at the New York Institute of 
Music on Friday evening, April 7. Mr. 
Osborne, only sixteen years old, is a pupil 
of Victor Kiizdé, the exponent of the 
Auer method in New York. 

In spite of a slight indisposition and 
momentary nervousness, Mr. Osborne 


succeeded in giving a creditable perform- 
ance, which revealed many qualities of 
promise. He has plenty of temperament, 
vigor and an attack that is firm and pre- 
cise. His tone is round and full, but 
is still lacking in the variety of shading 
that will come with maturity. His tech- 
nical resources are ample and, with few 
exceptions, meet the demands that he 
makes upon them. A certain boyish sin- 
cerity and refreshing naiveté are at pres- 
ent the predominating features of his 
playing. 

The Mozart Sonata, No. 8, was 
smoothly played, the Spanish Symphony 
of Lalo had color and spirit and the 
group of lighter numbers, especially A. 
Walter Kramer’s charming “In Eliza- 
bethan Days” and Victor Kiizd6’s cleverly 
arranged “Country Dance” were treated 
with the necessary delicacy and grace. 

Mr. Osborne was warmly greeted by an 
audience that more than filled the hall 
of the Institute. Mr. Kiizd6é supplied the 
accompaniments for his pupil in musi- 
cianly style. H. B 


HARRIETTE CADY’S RECITAL 








Pianist Devotes First of Series of Two 
to Chopin 


The Bandbox Theater was almost fully 
occupied at the first of two New York 
piano recitals offered by Harriette Cady 
on the afternoon of April 6. Her pro- 
gram was labeled “Chopin,” and included 
several of the great Pole’s less frequent- 
ly played works. Miss Cady heightened 
the interest in her program by eluci- 
dating the separate numbers. Among the 
familiar things played were the Fan- 
tasie-Impromptu (the middle section in- 
terpreted with lovely expression and 
tonal beauty), the Waltzes in A Minor 
and E Minor, the F Minor Fantasie, the 
Berceuse, the G Minor Ballade and the 
“Z£olian Harp” Etude. 

Captivating was the pianist’s concep- 


tion of the wan A Minor Waltz, and 
scintillating her finger work in its E 
Minor companion. The Préludes in D 
Minor and G Major, which opened her 
program, were also finely played. Her 
fluent technique sparkled again in the 
bejewelled Berceuse. Closing the pro- 
gram was the seldom heard Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise, which certainly 
deserves occasional hearings. The re- 
citalist was very warmly applauded. 
At her second recital, on April 16, 
when the program will be all-Russian, 
Miss Cady will offer for the first time in 
this country numbers by Scriabine and 
Stravinsky. B. &. 





FORM “DE TREVILLE CLUB” 





Her Recital Spurs Texas Town to Start 
Annual Concert Series 


PLAINVIEW, TEX., April 8.—This little 
young town on the plains of Texas, hav- 
ing spent the first six years of its ex- 
istence in planting alfalfa and irriga- 
tion plants, began this fall to feel the 
desire for planting seeds of musical cul- 
ture as well. The Chamber of Commerce 
was consulted by the Browning Club as 
to ways and means, and together they 
sent a joint letter to their fellow-Texan, 
Yvonne de Tréville, asking if she would 
be willing to make the long iourney from 
Dallas in order to allow this faraway 
town to enjoy her art. 

All the adult population, one-fifth of 
the five thousand inhabitants, attended 
her concert. The aisles of the Methodist 
Church were filled with chairs to accom- 
modate the overflow of eager listeners, 
and automobiles from the surrounding 
ranches miles away lined the street. As 
a result of this auspicious beginning the 
de Tréville Club has been formed in this 
energetic, wide-awake town for the pro- 
motion of art by bringing artists for a 
concert series each season hereafter. 





Percy Rector Stephens Sues Beethoven 
Society 


Action was begun on Thursday, March 
30, by Percy Rector Stephens against the 
Beethoven Society of New York, when 
Mr. Stephens served papers on Mrs. 
James Daniel Mortimer, president of the 
society, to recover salary alleged to be 
due him for services rendered the so- 
ciety as conductor. Mr. Stephens acted 
as conductor of this organization from 
the fall of 1914 till the middle of the 
present season, when he resigned his 
post. 


BENEFIT CONCERTS 
IN BOSTON WEEK 


Flonzaleys and Spalding Appear 
for French Wounded— Many 


Artists Heard 


Boston, April 8.—Charles Anthony, 
pianist, played in concert at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel on Monday morning, April 3, 
for the benefit of French _ soldiers 
wounded. Another benefit concert of the 
week, was that given in aid of Widows 


of Italian Reservists, in Jordan Hall on 
Tuesday evening, April 4, when the pro- 

ram was presented by the Flonzaley 
Goerth: Albert Spalding, violinist, and 
Felix Fox and Carlo Buonamici, two of 
our best known resident pianists. 

Charlotte Williams Hills, the Boston 
soprano, with her husband, George Hills, 
tenor, sang duets by Saar, Tombelle and 
Delibes at the Musical Art Club’s con- 
cert, held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Thurs- 
day morning. Their performance was 
most artistic. Others on the program 
were: Ruth Lavers, pianist, a student of 
Carlo Buonamici; Alice Reece, contralto, 
and John Daniels, tenor. Mary Shaw 
Swain, Mary Ingraham and Gertrude 
Belcher played the piano accompa- 
niments. 

Helen Allen Hunt, contralto, and voice 
teacher of this city, presented two of her 
artist-pupils in recital Saturday after- 
noon, Grace Gordon Pierce, soprano, and 
Nellie Wicher, contralto. In a well-or- 
dered list of songs and duets, the singers 
proved their sound schooling in vocal 
equipment, musicianship and powers of 
interpretation. Minerva L. Felton was 
their accompanist, and the Posselt Trio 
played compositions of Mendelssohn and 
Ganne. W.H. L. 





HASSLER-FOX RECITAL 





New York Audience Well Pleased with 
Contralto’s Singing 


A recital of songs was given in A©olian 
Hall, New York, on Thursday afternoon 
of last week by Regina Hassler-Fox, 
contralto. Mme. Hassler-Fox’s voice, 
though it possesses low tones of true con- 
tralto stamp impresses one through the 
timbre of the rest of its compass rather 
as a mezzo-soprano. Her program last 
week offered a variety of things, begin- 
ring with Handel’s “Rendi’l sereno” and 
Gluck’s “Divinités du Styx” and contain- 
ing further Schubert’s “Am Strom,” 
Schumann’s “Waldgesprich,” Franz’s 
“Standchen,” two Brahms songs and 
numbers by Richard Trunk, Richard 
Strauss, James Rogers, Homer Bartlett 
and others. Her audience was of fair 
size and appeared well pleased with her 
work. 

Richard Epstein: played her accom- 
paniments. 





DEBUT OF OLGA CARRARA 


Italian Singer Makes Bow in Benefit for 
Countrymen 


Olga Carrara, soprano, appeared for 
the first time in New York on Tuesday 
evening, April 4, at Carnegie Hall in a 
recital for the benefit of the families of 
the Italian reservists. The recital was 
described as an evening of Italian melo- 
dies, old and modern. 

Mme. Carrara is a singer of the Italian 
type that we are familiar with, both as 
to method and voice. Some may have 
found fault with her tone production, 





but her voice is undeniably rich in color, 
flexible and liquid. Her pianissimi are 
exceptionally fine and well controlled 
and her upper tones have dramatic 
timbre, but a few tones in the middle 
and low registers require improving. 

Mme. Carrara’s stage manner is pleas- 
ing and she has little difficulty in hold- 
ing her audience. She sang entirely in 
Italian, with the exception of Tosti’s 
“Goodbye.” The seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century songs were simply and 
smoothly sung, the modern songs of the 
Neapolitan type such as “Ninna-Nanna”’ 
of Morpurgo and “M’ama non m’ama” 
of Mascagni were imbued with spirit and 
lightness of touch, while the two operatic 
numbers, “Un bel di,” from “Butterfly,” 
and “Raceonto” from “Cavalleria,” were 
given with dramatic fervor and _ sweep. 
In her own sphere of work, Mme. Carrara 
was eminently successful. 

Chevalier Astolfo Pescia supplied 
artistic accompaniments and delivered an 
eloquent appeal in behalf of the Italian 
war sufferers. Philip Gordon, pianist, 
and Albert Greenfeld, violinist, were the 
assisting artists and both were tu 
multuously applauded. H. B. 


MANY HEAR PHILIP SPOONER 








Eight Appearances in Two Months Be- 
fore New York Organizations 


Philip Spooner, the young American 
tenor, in the past two months has ap- 

eared no less than eight times in New 

ork City. These appearances included 
the first Plaza Musicale “Intime,” the 
benefit for the Actors’ Fund Association 
at the Biltmore, the Minerva Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the University of Wis- 
consin Alumni Association banquet at 
the Manhattan, a private studio musicale 
and twice at the Spring Festival of the 
MacDowell Club, which presented a 
Shakespearean Fantasy with the partic- 
ipants in costume. 

At the reception given to Mrs. H. H. 
Dey, president of the New York Woman's 
Press Club, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox by 
the Girls’ Co-operative Club at the Ber- 
keley Lyceum, Mr. Spooner sang, for the 
first time in public, a new song dedicated, 
by permission, to Sir Thomas Lipton. 

At the Wisconsin University banquet, 
Mr. Spooner enjoyed the distinction of 
singing over the telephone to several! 
ee where similar banquets were being 

eld and, being an alumnus of the institu- 
tion, his singing was doubly appreciated 


MAX GEGNA RECITAL 








Well-Devised Program Exemplifies Art 
of Young ’Cellist 


An evening of ’cello music, not always 
the best medium to attract concert audi- 
ences, served, nevertheless, to bring a 
large number of music-lovers to Avolian 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening, 
April 7, to hear the first New York re- 
cital of Max Gegna. 

The young ’cellist had chosen as his 
opening offering the Rubinstein Sonata in 
D Major, which was given a reading that 
revealed good technical equipment anc 
a keen appreciation of the musical tex- 
ture, especially in the second movement. 
His playing of the Dvorak Concerto 10 
B Minor combined intuitive perception 0! 
the composer’s intent with varied powers 
of expression, and the offering brougn' 
forth expressions of marked appreciation 
He also proved his claims to serious mus 
cianship in the Popper Tarantelle, and 1» 
a group that included a Bach Air, the 
Saint-Saéns “The Swan,” Popper’s “! 
fentanz” and the Becker Minuetto. [' 
was recalled several times at the close 
of the Dvorak Concerto, and was g'a 


4 


cious in adding several encore — ngs 
M. 5 








McCORMACK SINGS 
SONG OF WAR YEAR 


New Burleigh Number Grippingly 
Delivered by Tenor to 
Big Audience 


That John McCormack’s concert fol- 
lowing now includes a wide diversity of 
nationalities and classes in our popula- 
tion was demonstrated anew at his ninth 
New York appearance of the season, at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, 
April 9. 

It was an extremely distinguished- 
looking audience, and one that, as usual, 
occupied even the stage. 

The famous tenor was in especially 


good voice, and his lyric tones Pp 
forth with a golden glow in a prograt 
comprising a “Don Giovanni” aria; * °° 
of translated lieder, in which the Rach 
maninoff “When Night Descends, ‘“° 
redemanded; four Irish folk songs, \'\’ 
2 repetition of “Trottin’ to the Fal’ : 
three American songs and the !!” 
“Agnus Dei,” sung inspiringly wit! °’ 
gan, violin and piano accompanime!' ' 
Norman Winter, Donald McBeath 
Edwin Schneider, respectively. A 
time” hearing was given of H. 1 
leigh’s timely “One Year (1914-191: 
graphic musical commentary on th: 
which was dramatically gripping 
livered by Mr. McCormack. 

He was forced to repeat Jan 
Dunn’s “The Bitterness of Love, 
is already a McCormack favorite. 

Edwin Schneider won recognitio! 
as accompanist and as compos 
“Your Eyes.” Donald McBeath’s 
solos won their customary " 
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FINAL MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Local Composer and Soloist 
Represented in the Con- 
cluding Event 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 5.—The Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, closed its thirteenth season 
with a popular concert played to a ca- 
pacity house Sunday afternoon. The lo- 
cal character of the occasion was empha- 


sized by the appearance on the program 
of a Minneapolis composer and a Minne- 
apolis soloist. The enthusiasm was equal 
ty that aroused by any symphony or pop- 
ular concert of the season, In this way 
does the city stand by and encourage its 
own. 

Francis Pauly, of the second violin sec- 
tion of the orchestra, is the composer 
whose Concerto for Pianoforte in E Flat 
was given its first hearing. The number 
is dedicated to the composer’s sister, 
Florence Pauly, whose sympathetic read- 
ing and skilful performance carried it 
home to the listener with considerable ef- 
fectiveness. Mr. Pauly’s inventive ability 
has previously been exercised in the com- 
position of a violin concerto, considerable 
chamber music, including a piano quintet, 
several songs and the incidental music to 
the fairy play, “The Magic Mill.” Fol- 
lowing the very hearty applause which 
was jointly acknowledged by brother and 
sister, Miss Pauly played as a recall the 
Chopin-Liszt “Chant Polonaise.” 

Orchestral numbers leading up to a re- 
markable climax in Wagner’s “Traiume” 
and “The Ride of the Valkyries” were the 
Overture “Zampa,” Bizet’s Concert Suite, 
“Roma”; the “Dance of the Nymphs and 
Satyrs” of Georg Schumann and the 
Allegretto Scherzando from Svendsen’s 
Symphony No. 1, Mr. Czerwonky playing 
the violin solo. 

For the final symphony concert, Mr. 
Oberhoffer chose the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony of Mozart, the Strauss tone-poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” and, in 
recognition of the Shakespeare tercen- 
tenary, the “Queen Mab” Scherzo from 
the “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony, Op. 
17, of Berlioz and the Overture to a Com- 
edy of Shakespeare by Scheinpflug. 
These, with two songs with orchestra, 
“Adelaide,” by Beethoven, and “Morgen,” 
by Strauss, and four Brahms songs with 
plano accompaniment, sung by that in- 
comparable artist, Mme. Julia Culp, con- 
stituted a long program. Its numbers 
were so arranged, however, as to pro- 
vide a nice balance and consequent va- 
riety of appeal. 

The richness of Mme. Culp’s voice, the 
extreme finish of her art and the depth 
of her sentiment found response in the 
sincere appreciation of a grateful audi- 
ence. In the songs with piano the singer 
and the audience enjoyed the inestimable 
co-operation of Coenraad V. Bos. Rich- 
ard Czerwonky was given particular rec- 
ognition by Mme. Culp following the 
“Morgen,” in which the violin obbligato 
was assigned to the concertmaster and 
masterfully played. Mr. Oberhoffer was, 
as always, very well received and the or- 
chestra numbers were applauded clamor- 
ously. F. L. C. B. 





Two published songs by Enrico Caruso 
are to be interpolated, it is said, in a 
musical play called “Salmagundi,” to be 
produced by Oliver Morosco next fall. 
Che libretto of the piece ‘is by the late 
Elbert Hubbard, who lost his life when 
the Lusitania sank. He did not quite 
‘nish his work, but it has been completed 
oy his son, Elbert Hubbard, Jr. 





MYRTA GILKINSON IN 
CHAUTAUQUA TOUR OF 
SOUTHERN STATES 














Myrta Gilkinson, Lyric Soprano 


A young singer who has been appear- 
ing with success for several years is 
Myrta Gilkinson, lyric soprano, who has 
just been engaged for a tour of a year 
and a half with a Chautauqua company 
through the southern States. Miss Gil- 
kinson was for three years a pupil of 
Alice Garrigue Mott of New York, and 
since then she has been coaching Italian 
répertoire with Fernando Tanara and 
German lieder with Florence McMillan. 

Prior to coming to New York, Miss 
Gilkinson was prominent in the Middle 
West for her concerts of southern songs. 
Since coming to New York she has spe- 
cialized in Italian operatic réles, singing 
many of the leading roles in concert. form. 
Her appearances this winter have includ- 
ed Stamford, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Hackettstown, at the Collegiate Institute 
for Girls, Summerville, N. J.; Garden 
City, L. I., at St. Paul’s School for Boys, 
at all of which Miss Gilkinson received 
return engagements. Besides these, the 
soprano has had no less than six concerts 
at Cooper Union, New York, under the 
auspices of the People’s Instiute. 


Greater New York Successes for Man- 


hattan Ladies’ Quartet 

The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, Irene 
Cumming, first soprano; Isabel Thorpe, 
second soprano; Grace Duncan, first alto, 
and Anna Winkopp, second alto, ap- 
peared with the Arion Society, Brooklyn, 
on March 12, singing the Sextet from 
“Lucia,” arranged for quartet; “Ama- 
rella Waltz,” by Winne, and “Hall und 
Wiederhall,” Renger. On March 8 and 
11 the quartet made its appearance at 
Chickering Hall, New York City, the 
program containing “Come Down Laugh- 
ing Streamlet,” dedicated to the quartet 
by the composer, Charles Gilbert Spross; 
“Schwirrend Tambourin,” by Schumann; 
“Spring Song,” Mendelssohn-Root; Gil- 
berté’s “To Roses,” “Comin’ Through the 


Rye,” by Root, and “The Sweetest 
Flower,” Hawley. Mrs. Thorpe was 
heard in “Frihlingsnacht,” Schumann, 


and “Life and Death,” Coleridge-Taylor, 
and Miss Duncan’s solo offerings were 
“The Blue Bell,’”” MacDowell, and Spross’s 
“Yesterday and To-day.” The quartet 
gave its numbers in its usual finished 
manner. 





GOLDEN-VOICED 


OSCAR 
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TWO CONDUCTORS IN 
PITTSBURGH CONCERT 


Illness of Leader Necessitates 
Change—Local Composers’ 
Works Given 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 10.—One of 
the best programs ever presented by the 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus was given Fri- 
day night in Carnegie Music Hall. James 
Stephen Martin, conductor, became indis- 
posed after the first part and Will Ear- 
hart, director of music in the Pittsburgh 
public schools, took charge of the singers. 
The soloist was Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
who made a splendid impression. The 
work of the chorus, as well as that of 
Mr. Dadmun, was most satisfying. The 
chorus gave “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind,” “It Was a Lover and Lass” and 
“The Leap of Roushan Beg,” in which 
Chester C. Humphreys sang the tenor 
solo. Earl Mitche!l accompanied the 
soloist and also played the great organ 
during the choral numbers, when W. 
Jackson Edwards was at the piano. 

The Musicians’ Club held its April 
meeting on Thursday evening, April 6. 
The Associated Artists of the city were 
the guests of the musicians at dinner and 
the following program of compositions 
by the members of the club was given 
later in the evening: 





“Sunrise,” 
Two Songs, 


Humoreske, “The Jolly Friar,” 
T. Carl Whitmer, Mr. Whitmer. 


“The Homeland,” “She Walked Within the 
Garden Close,’ Harvey B. Gaul, William 
Kottman, Mr. O6cetting, accompanist. Two 
Songs, “A Little Song of Cheer,” “Summer,” 


William Wentzell, Jean Gros, Mr. Wentzell, 


accompanist. Serenade, Humoreske, Henry 
Charles Gerwig, Joseph D. McGinnis. Three 
Songs, “Ah, Love, But a Day,” Song from 


“Pippa Passes,” ‘‘My Lord Comes Riding,” T. 


Carl Whitmer, Alice Dacre Butterfield, Mr. 
Whitmer, accompanist. Song for Soprano, 
“Exile,” Dallmever Russell, Mrs. Romaine 
Smith Russell, Mr. Russell, accompanist. 


Three Short Pieces for Violin. Andantino, Al- 
legretto, Scherzino, T. Carl Whitmer, Esther 
Havekotte, Mr. Whitmer, accompanist. Two 
Songs, “Christ Is Risen,’ “Song of the Winds 
and Streams,” William H. Oetting, Mrs. Ro- 
maine Smith Russell, Mr. Oetting, accompan- 


ist. Fantasie-Impromptu for Piano, J. Vick 
O'Brien, Dallmever Russell. 
BE. (©. 8, 
Dudley Buck Announces Summer 
Course for Vocal Students 
Dudley Buck, the New York voice 


teacher, has announced a special summer 
course to be given at his A®olian Hall 
studio, beginning the middle of June. A 
number of students and teachers have al- 
ready enrolled and the course promises 
to be the largest that Mr. Buck has ever 
conducted. 

Among Mr. Buck’s pupils are Marie 
Morrisey, contralto soloist of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; 
Enrichetta Onelli, soprano of the Quinlan 
Grand Opera Company; Katherine Gal- 
loway, soprano of Dippel Opera Com- 
pany; Allen Hinckley, bass-baritone; 
Wilfred Glenn, bass soloist at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York; 
Edgar Schofield, baritone soloist of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, and 
many others before the public. 


Mrs. Morrisey was the soloist of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra in its two 
week’s season at the Pittsburgh Exposi- 
tion the early part of the season and 
has made more than one hundred appear- 
ances in both concert and oratorio work 
since the season began; Mr. Glenn was 
soloist with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society in February, when he 
sang the bass parts of Mendelssohn’s 
“The First Wa!purgis Night” and Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem.” Mr. Glenn has ap- 
peared numerous times during the sea- 
son under prominent auspices and is now 
on a concert tour of the Middle West; 
Edgar Schofield has also been heard on 
the concert platform on many occasions, 
his recent appearance in Montreal, where 
he appeared at a benefit for the war suf- 
ferers, evoking the highest praise of pub- 
lic and press. 


BENEFIT FOR CHILDREN 


Pupils of Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill in 
Jersey City Concert 


JERSEY City, N. J., April 8.—Pupils of 
Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill, the well-known 
vocal teacher, appeared at the Bergen 
Lyceum on Tuesday afternoon, March 21, 
in a benefit program for the Jersey 
City Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children. Mrs. Hill assumed the 
financial burden of the concert as a con- 
tribution to the new home which the 
society is building for the care of friend- 
less children. 

The singers appearing were all pupils 
of Mrs. Hill. The soloists included Mme. 
Marie Zayonchkowski, Julie Hermann 
and Mrs. Isabel G. Klemyer, sopranos; 
Robert J. Mills, tenor; Michael Zazulak, 
baritone; Lucile Collette, violinist, and 
Maurice LaF arge, pianist. <A 
program was given before an exception- 
ally large audience that was most en- 
thusiastic in its expressions of apprecia 
tion. 

The concert was given under the au- 
spices of the Eighteenth Century Club, 
and about fifty prominent women were 
included in the patroness list. 





Reception at American Institute of 


Applied Music 

At the American Institute of Applied 
Music Saturday afternoon, April 1, a 
brilliant reception was held at which the 
guests of honor were Mrs. Samuel Auch- 
muty Tucker and Donald N. Tweedy. 
Mr. Tweedy’s original compositions were 
given a hearing on this occasion, Mrs. 
Gladys Davis (pupil of Mr. Lanham) 
singing his “I’m tellin’ ya Guid bye,” 
Annabelle Wood (pupil in piano of Dean 
Kate S. Chittenden) playing his Pre- 
ludes in E Minor and B Flat Minor and 
Fantasie on a Pastoral Theme, Mrs. R. 
E. Powers (pupil of Mr. Lanham) sing- 
ing “To a Late Robin,” and McCall Lan- 
ham delivering Mr. Tweedy’s setting of 
“OQ Captain, My Captain.” 

The remainder of the program, which 
was wholly of modern music, was played 
in a manner calculated to arouse warm 
commendation. It was played by the 
following pianists, all pupils of Miss 
Chittenden: Miss Wood, Rose Karasek, 
Alice R. Clausen and Elsie Lambe. 





ABORNS WINNING 
BROOKLYN PLAUDITS 


Third Week of Opera in English 
Sees Three Excellent 
Productions 





Their efforts scoring increased suc- 
cess, the Aborns began their third week 
of grand opera in English at the Brook- 
lyn Academy with Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” 
It proved the opportunity of Milo Picco, 
whose baritone has graced previous per- 
formances of the Aborn season, and this 
artist scored a veritable triumph. As 
Gilda Edith Helena was strong, as in the 
other roles familiar to her, and was re- 





Charles Dalmores 


CELEBRATED TENOR 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


BOOKING FOR 1916-1917—ALBERT D. GOULD, KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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called to the curtain frequently. Agos- 
tini was the Duke, William Schuster 
Monterone, Solte, Sparafucile and Enid 
Addison Maddalena. 

F lotow’s “Martha” was well presented 
during the second half of the week, with 
Edith Helena in the title réle and Fritzi 
von Busing as Nancy. George Shields, 
Giuseppe Agostini, William Schuster and 
John O’Neill were in the cast, Agostini 
singing the part of Lionel with distinc- 
tion. 

Children innumerable swarmed to hear 
and see “Hinsel und Gretel” on the 
afternoon of April 7, when Gladys Chan- 
dler and Mary Carson made realistic 
work of eluding Marie Louise Biggers, 


as the Witch. Grace Baum was the 
Sandman and Genevieve Zielinska the 


Dew Fairy. As in the other operas of 
the fortnight, Ignacio del Castillo con- 
ducted. St Fs 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Oscar Seagle’s vocal studio will be 
moved from New York to the country 
some time in June. Mr. Seagle says he 
has selected the spot to be favored, but is 
enjoying the guesses of his pupils as to 
the exact location. Among its residents 
this year will be Clara Williams, the 
Minneapolis singer; Mildred Langtry 
and Agnes Kinnard, also of Minneapolis; 
William Preston Phillips, who teaches 
both in Bloomington and Peoria, IIlL.; 
Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, who teaches 
in Chicago and Rockford, Ill.; Gustaf 
Holmquist, a favorite baritone all over 
the country; Mrs. Harriett Bacon Mc- 
Donald, of Dallas, Texas; Harry Phillips, 
head of the vocal department of Mac- 
alester College, Minn.; Mrs. Marie 
Stapleton Murray and Frieda Klink of 
New York, Juliet Griffith of Brooklyn, 
Harold Van Duzee of Minneapolis, Mar- 
garet Clement of Boston, David A. Soder- 
uist of the vocal department of Bethany 
ollege, Lindsborg, Kan., with Mrs. So- 
derquist; Mrs. Todd J. Lewis of Minne- 
apolis, Elizabeth Armstrong of Brainerd, 
Minn.; Frank Bibb, Mr. Seagle’s accom- 
panist, and many others. 
* * * 

Jessie Fenner Hill, the New York and 
Jersey City teacher of singing, will con- 
duct a summer class near Saratoga, N. 
Y., during July. 

* * * 

Sarah Tomlinson, contralto, a pupil of 
Jessie Fenner Hill, the New York teach- 
er, is appearing in lyceum work, and is 
booked solid until the end of May. She 
is one of a quartet, comprising a violinist, 
pianist and reader, and is under the 
management of an Elmira (N. Y.) bu- 
reau. Miss Tomlinson is the possessor of 
a contralto voice of much beauty and 
wide range. 

* * * 

The Hassell Conservatory of Music, 
853 Marcy avenue, Brooklyn, gave a 
pupils’ concert at Bradbury Hall, on Fri- 
day evening, April 7. The program of 
nineteen numbers was well presented by 
piano pupils of Irwin Hassell and Flor- 
ence Hassell; a violin number by Ely 
Saul, pupil of Fred Kampel, and a recita- 
tion by Lillian Baird, pupil of Eleanor 


Bennet. Compositions with orchestral 
parts played on second piano by Mr. Has- 
sell were: Mendelssohn Concerto, Finale, 
Esther Achinstein; Mozart Concerto, An- 
dante, Milton Tittler; Weber Concert- 
stiick, last movement, Julia Perri; Cap- 
pricio Brilliante, Mendelssohn. Mildred 
Tully Helen Morancy and Grace Hudes 
sang as well as played, and disclosed 
sweet voices. Piano compositions were 
also played by Bernice Linington, Gladys 
Schaer, Rose Wortis, Thelma Pease, 
Loretta Nicollello, Carolyn Hayden, 
Blanche Xiques and Mrs. Eliot Morton. 
Bessie Smith and Mr. Hassell finished the 
program with two Spanish Dances by 
Sarasate. 
* * * 

Victor Goggin, an artist-pupil of Ser- 
gei Klibansky, gave a recital on March 
16 at Massey Hall, Toronto, Can., under 
the protectorate of the Duke of Con- 
naught. Garry McGarry, another pupil 
of Mr. Klibansky, has been engaged for 
the forthcoming Shubert production of 
“My Soldier Boy.” Virginia MacGruder 
is engaged as soloist at the Central Chris- 
tian Church, New York, and Betsy Lane 
Shepard has been engaged for a concert 
at Binghampton, N. Y., with Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, on April 20. 


* * * 


An interesting concert was given at 
AXolian Hall on Thursday evening, April 
6, by the pupils of Helen Augusta Hayes, 
teacher of voice. Talented children re- 
vealed were Marian Elliot and Vincent 
O’Donnell. The “Lucia” Sextet was well 
given by Ethel Rensen, Mary L. Wallace, 
Harry Thiesmeyer, Clarence H. Hayes, 
Louis Thiesmeyer and John Wentink. 
Other students who contributed pleasing 
duets or solo offerings were Marion Van 
Kleeck, Dorothy Lahrman, Helen Olm- 
sted, Herman Miller, Drusilla Craig, 
Alvina Grabau, Ursula Donovan, Alicia 
Rensen, Mrs. Harry Thiesmeyer, Mar- 
guerete Azvest and Antoinette Rippier. 

* * 


Martinus Sieveking, the celebrated 
pianist, now in New York, has found 
another advocate of his special piano 
method in the person of Germaine 





Schnitzer, the distinguished pianist. Mr. 
Sieveking’s explanations and practical 
demonstrations made such a decided im- 
pression on Mme. Schnitzer that she has 
now adopted his method. She believes 
that every young and aspiring pianist 
would benefit by initiation into the Sieve- 
king use of the “dead weight” in piano 
playing. Mr. Sieveking is now conduct- 
ing a virtuoso class at his New York 
studio, and will give a special summer 
course at his summer home, within an 
hour’s ride of the city, from the middle 
of June to the middle of September. 


Hazel Bouton, a contralto pupil of 
Marie Morrisey, the concert singer, has 
just been engaged as soloist at the St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where Mrs. Morrisey 
was soloist for six years. Mrs. Bouton’s 
voice is remarkable in its similarity to 
Mrs. Morrisey’s, and she frequently acts 
as substitute for her teacher at her New 
York church. * * * 

Ruth Alvoy, soprano, an artist-pupil of 
the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 
has just returned from a successful tour, 
with appearances in Albany, Utica, Rome 
and Ogdensburg, N. Y., Woodcliff and 
West Hoboken, N. J., and Montreal, Can- 
ada. > +9 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, the New 
York teachers of singing, are giving a 
series of musicales on Tuesday after- 
noons, at their residence, 260 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 


Louis Stillman, the piano teacher of 
New York, will again conduct summer 
classes at Lake Placid during July and 
August. 


SHOWS LISZT THE ROMANTIC 


“Under Spell of Cupid” Program Given 
by Arthur Friedheim 


“Liszt—Under the Spell of Cupid” was 
the program’s description cf Arthur 
Friedheim’s second piano recital in 
AKolian Hall, on the afternoon of April 
10. Mr. Friedheim enjoyed intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with the Abbé and ab- 
sorbed a vast deal of the traditions ac- 
credited to the master. He_ spoke 
entertainingly, with complete self-efface- 
ment and absence of formality. Tersely 
the pianist provided enlightening com- 
ments upon those numbers which he had 
elected to play. Liszt’s music naturally 
comprised the bulk of the program. There 
were heard of his works the B Minor 








Ballade; Feu Foliette; Petrarca Sonette, 
No. 123; Etude, D Flat; Liebestraum, 
No. 3, and Mephisto Waltz, No. 1. 

The remainder of the program was 
made from Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird,” 
Rubinstein’s G Minor Barcarole, Cho- 
pin’s Preludes in G Major and C Sharp 
Minor, A Flat Impromptu and Polonaise, 
Op. 53. There was plenty of genuinely 
cordial applause and no dearth of extra 
numbers. 


JULIA ALLEN RECITAL HAS 
AN INTERESTING PROGRAM 


Two “First Time” Hearings Provided 
by Soprano—“Caro Nome” Sung 
with Facile Ease 


A program of the lighter sort but a de- 
cidedly interesting one was that given by 
Julia Allen, the soprano, in A®Zolian Hal! 
on Monday evening, April 10. She was 
assisted by Sergei Kotlarsky, the youth 
ful violinist. Miss Allen’s voice is deli 
cate in texture and lends itself graciously 
to such florid music as the “Caro Nome,” 
which famous aria from “Rigoletto” the 
recitalist delivered with animation ani 
skill. On the lyric side also-she deported 
herself creditably. One is grateful that 
she elected to offer such exquisite gems 
as the “Miarchen” of Erich Wolff and 
Schumann’s “Er Ist’s.” 

Two “first times” were among Miss 
Allen’s numbers—“Stornello,” by Pietro 
Cimara, and “Love’s Vision,” by Leila 
Troland. “Stornello” was one of the best 
of Miss Allen’s interpretations. It has 
some charming moments; evidently it: 
author admires Puccini. A repetition wa 
demanded and given. Others of Mis 
Allen’s offerings were the following: 

Fauré’s “Sancta Maria,’’ Massenet’s Eli 
gie,” an aria from ‘Mignon,’ “On the Wil 
Rose Tree’ (Augusto Rotoli), “That’s th: 
World in June” (Spross), ‘‘La Phyllis” (Gi 
berté), “One Golden Day” (Fay Foster), “‘! 
an Old-fashioned Town” (W. H. Squire) 
“Fairy Pipers’ (A. H. Brewer), “A Littl 
Dutch Garden” (Loomis) and “Awakening 
(Spross). 

Mr. Kotlarsky played excellently. H: 
was first heard in the opening movement 
of the Tschaikowsky violin concerto, 
later group comprising Kreisler’s “Chi 
nese Tambourine” and arrangement 0! 
Corelli’s theme and variations, as well a: 
an ingratiating “Spanish Serenade” |) 
Chaminade. This last he_ repeated 
Charles Gilbert Spross furnished mas 
terly accompaniments for both artists. 
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One of the Few American Artists 
invited to appear at 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


MARY JORDAN 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO 


Miss Jordan Sang on Tuesday, March 28th 
at the White House 


@ A real American artist, whose entire training has 




















been obtained in America. 


@ Miss Jordan is not only a favorite in concert and ora- 
torio, but was a prominent member of the Century 


Opera Co. 


@ Miss Jordan’s superb voice and matchless art have 
placed her in the forefront of the world’s greatest 
contraltos, and the demand for her services in con- 
cert, oratorio and recital is constantly increasing. 
Dates for next season now booking. 2 








EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO CONCERT MANAGERS TAKE THE HINT 


Sunday Afternoon Congestion in Musical Attractions Mitigated to Considerable Extent — French 
Hornist Observes Twenty-Fifth Anniversary with Chicago Orchestra and Conductor Stock Pays 
Homage to Shakespeare—-Schumann-Heink in Rare Form in Her Recital—Début of Local Artists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 10, 1916. 


ff\HE recent remonstrance made by the 

music reviewers against the habit of 
Chicago’s concert managers and concert 
givers in confining their recitals and 
concerts to Sunday afternoons betwee. 


3 and 5 o’clock (that is, of course, except- 
ing the regular concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra) has had a salutary 
effect already, as last week we had con- 
certs on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, so that there were only 
four concerts left for Sunday afternoon. 

Three purposes did Mr. Stock have in 
mind in designing last week’s Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra programs. First, 
spring must be properly celebrated, and 
so we found on the program Goldmark’s 
Overture, “In Springtime.” The fact that 
it was freezing weather outside the hall 
did not matter. Secondly, there was 
Leopold De Mare, the first French horn- 
ist, a member of the orchestra for 
twenty-five years, whose silver anni- 
versary could be celebrated in no better 
way than by having him play a solo, 
one of two concertos for horn, in E Flat 
(Koechel, 447) by Mozart. Finally, we 
are all paying homage to Shakespeare 
and so the second part of the program 
was designated as a Shakespeare Memo- 
rial. Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
Overture-Fantasia, Van Der Stucken’s 
Suite, “The Tempest,” and Nicolai’s ever 
fresh overture to “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” constituted this part of the 
concert. 

Mr. De Mare’s performance of the 
Mozart concerto was distinguished for 
mellow, suave and even tone, and for its 
elegance. He was repeatedly recalled. 

The selections from Horatio W. Park- 
er’s opera, “Fairyland,” given a first 
Chicago performance at this concert and 
which included the prelude, intermezzo 
and ballet, accentuated the point which 
| made about a year ago when Dr. Parker 
lectured at the University on his opera. 
That was, that there is less erudition 
and more melody in the score of this, 
his second prize opera, and that, if not 
great, at least it is very pleasing. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Stock, played 
the entire concert with unusual spirit and 
with fine technical finish. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s recital at 
Orchestra Hall Sunday afternoon brought 
out a host of friends and admirers that 
not only filled every available seat, but 
also took possession of the stage. The 
singer was in unusually fine voice, and 
sang with fullness of tone and with 
remarkable smoothness, changing with 
unfailing art from gay to grave and 
always carrying her audience with her. 
Her program was of comprehensive cast, 
and though German lieder were given a 
slight preponderance, there were the 





aria “Mon coeur” from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah” and a group of 
American songs which she sang in tng- 
lish. This group was composed of 
Rogers’s “War,” a tine, rhythmic number ; 
“Before the Crucifix,” by La Forge; “Cry 
of Rachel,” by Salter; “Danny Boy,” by 
Weatherly, and “Danza,” by Chadwick. 
This recital was one of the unique mu- 
sical events of the season. Edith Evans, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s accompanist, 
assisted at the piano and displayed mu- 
sical taste and sympathy. 

Of large pretentions was the program 
planned for the Chicago débuts of 
Daphne Edwards-Bell, pianist, and Mable 
Corlew-Smidt, soprano, at Orchestra Hall 
last Wednesday evening, on which oc- 
casion forty members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the surpris- 
ingly able direction of Victor Heinze, 
played the “Euryanthe” Overture by 
Weber and accompaniments to the Cho- 
pin E Minor and Grieg concertos, and 
also to the air from the third act of 
“Carmen.” 

Miss Edwards-Bell in the Chopin Con- 
certo advanced ripe technical powers, 
musical taste and a style which, while 
not sensationally brilliant, was forma! 
and pianistic. Miss Corlew-Smidt sang 
with a very pleasing tone quality and 
a charm of manner which earned her 
much applause. 


Haydn Society’s Concert 


Last Thursday evening at Orchestra 
Hall, the Haydn Choral Society, under 
the direction of H. W. Owens, sang 
Haydn’s “The Seasons” with a chorus of 
150 mixed voices, thirty members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Hazel 
Dell Neff, soprano, Marion Green, basso, 
and Warren Proctor, tenor, as soloists. 
Mr. Owens has trained his chorus excel- 
lently; it sings with refinement of shad- 
ing, clean attack and unsual clarity of 
enunciation. Of the soloists, Mr. Green 
showed great authority and poise and 
was in good voice. Mr. Proctor did some 
good singing and Miss Neff is the pos- 
sessor of a voice which is pure in quality 
and cleverly handled. H. R. Vail offi 
ciated at the organ with good effect. 

A joint recital at Central Music Hall 
last Thursday evening brought to atten- 
tion two young musicians in Sadie Van 
derbosch, soprano, and Frederic Person, 
pianist. Miss Vanderbosch, in songs by 
Butler, Cadman, Spross, Salter and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, and in the aria “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida,” evinced a pleas- 
ing style and a commendable vocal meth- 
od. Mr. Person is a talented young 
player who should go far as virtuoso by 
applying himself diligently. His playing 
of the A Flat Valse, Op. 34, No. 1, a piece 
by Cyril Scott and one by MacDowe!l 
showed musical grasp and technical skill 
Mabel Stapleton performed the duties of 
accompanist creditably. 














CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


‘‘Master of the Song World”’ 











Mr. Clark’s announced intention of giving on his 1916-1917 
tour, wherever desired, programs consisting entirely of Amer 


ican compositions, has received marked commendation from 
those who are laboring in the cause of the American composer 
and for a national music. Mr Clark already has received 

many requests for American programs on his next tour, which 
| will cover practically the entire country, and from present In 
dications it may be assumed that almost half of his concerts 


will be ‘‘American for the Americans.”’ 


Mr. Clark’s address is 
800 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 














American Symphony Program 


An artist whom we can never hear too 
frequently is our gifted young towns- 
woman, Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist. She 
has appeared here in recital several 
times, but her performances with orches- 
tra have been rare, so that last Sunday 
when she played the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo with the American Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, she found, in the first place, a 
so'd-out house and was received with 
much enthusiasm after her brilliant 
number. Miss Elvyn not only possesses 
a prodigious technique, but plays with 
unerring taste and with a charm which is 
captivating. 

Mr. Gunn also introduced a very en- 
gaging artist in Mrs. J. Mitchell Hoyt, 
a Chicago soprano, whose singing of the 
aria “Il est doux, il est bon” from Mas- 
senet’s “Heérodiade” disclosed a voice of 
fine quality, high in range, warm in 
timbre and well schooled. Her group of 
songs, later on the program, consisted of 
selections from the literature of Horn, 
Stange, Reichardt and Rubinstein. 

A new Aria, for ’cello and orchestra, 
composed and played for the first time in 
Chicago by Frederick Preston Search, 
added to the solo numbers of the concert 
and proved of decided musical interest. 
The concert was the best of the series so 
far. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Oberlin Musical Ciub of New York 
Guests of Maude Tucker Doolittle 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, the New York 
pianist, entertained thirty guests at the 
meeting of the Oberlin Musical Club, on 
Tuesday evening of last week, at her 
home in this city. Mrs. George Andrews 
brought greetings from various members 
of the Oberlin Conservatory and faculty. 
Margaret Jamieson and Maud Lutz gave 
the larger part of a very interesting pro- 
gram. Mr. Kneeland was heard in a 
vocal duet with Miss Lutz and Mrs. Doo- 
little and Prof. Edward Manning played 
two movements from César Franck’s So- 
nata for piano and violin. 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Boston Singer Displays Her Fine 
Vocal Qualities in Program 
of Interest 


Helen Allen Hunt, mezzo-contralto, 
who has not been heard in New York in 
some time, appeared in a recital at the 
Punch and Judy Theater on Monday 
afternoon April 10. Her opening group 
of songs, containing Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English numbers, proved Mrs. 
Hunt’s faultless diction in all four lan- 
guages. A group of French numbers of 
Wachs, Luckstone, Fauré, Grovlez, Moret 
and. Mathé followed, then German songs 
of Strauss, Franz, Kaun, and Tschaikow- 
sky, and finally a group of English num- 
bers of Beach, Henschel, Albeniz, Chad- 
wick, Fryer and Phillips. 

Mrs. Hunt is a serious artist, one who 
has studied carefully the content and 
spirit of each of her songs and seeks to 
transmit them to her hearers in an ar- 
tistic manner. At times her method 
seemed to be a bit too careful and la- 
bored, and one could not help but feel 
that more abandon would have been an 
advantage. She possesses a_ well-con- 
trolled voice of pleasing quality, surpris- 
ingly high in range for a contralto. She 
sang the “Deggio Morire” of Handel with 
proper dignity and breadth of tone, and 
immediately offered splendid contrast by 
singing a seventeenth century Pastorale 
in a charming, simple manner with grace 
and lightness of touch. 

Mr. Luckstone’s “Que je t’oublie” won 
favor and the accompanist acknowledged 
the applause when the singer was forced 
to repeat his number. The merry, rip- 
pling “Il était un petit oiseau” of Grovlez 
was delicately given, and Moret’s “La 
Lettre,” an interesting, atmospheric song 
illustrating the ticking of a clock as the 
lover writes to his lady, was sung in the 
mood of the poem. The Strauss songs 
were heartily applauded and the num- 
bers in English were in keeping with the 
fine musicianship displayed in the rest 
of the program. 

Isidore Luckstone was a most capable 
and sympathetic accompanist. 

H. B. 




















John Bardsley 


John Bardsley, tenor, formerly well 
known member of the Century Opera 
Company of New York and previously of 
the Beecham company at Covent Garden, 
London, died April 6, at his home, 520 
West 120th Street, New York. He had 
been delirious for two days preceding 
his death and sang constantly until the 
end. He had been ill with pneumonia a 
little more than a week. 

Mr. Bardsley was born in Lancaster, 
England, and was thirty-two years old. 
He won the Ada Lewis free scholarship 
at the Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
don when seventeen years old and at 
twenty-five was tenor with the Beecham 
company at Covent Garden. He made 
his first appearance in the United States 
with the Aborn troupe and was especially 
successful in light opera réles. One of 
his leading successes was in “Pinafore” 
at the New York Hippodrome. 

His wife and three small children were 
at the tenor’s bedside during his illness. 


Mr. Bardsley leaves three brothers, all 
of whom are with the British troops in 
France, one of them being a captain. 
Mr. Bardsley’s funeral was held April 
7 and burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 





LOUISE 


MERTENS 


CONTRALTO 
ANNOUNCES SPECIAL 


Shakespearian Program 


“A contralto voice of rare charm and beauty.” 
610 W. 135th St., New York 
Phone: Morningside 8450 











FOUR WALTZES 


for Piano by 
Edward Collins, Op. 15 


Unusually attractive Concert numbers and 
not overly difficult. 

Published in Summy Edition (No. 71). 
Price, 90 cts. 

Another excellent Concert Waltz is the 
“A Te’ by Luigi Gulli (sheet form). 
Price, $1.00. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co. 


Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


No. 4 of the Study-Service Sheet 
for Piano Teachers. 
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BIG ENGAGEMENTS IN BOSTON 


Season 1915-1916 
WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 


(20 Symphony and Opera Talks) 


BOSTON GRAND OPERA CO. 
SIX TALKS IN LYNN, MASS. 


SHAKESPERE CONCERT 
at Wellesley College 





UNIQUE TALKS ON MUSIC—ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED | x 


BIG SUCCESSES ON TOUR 
January, 1916 
New York City (2) 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. (3) 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Erie, Pa. 
Buffalo 


Third annual JANUARY TOUR Now Booking 


Address: Henry L. Gideon, 218 Tremont St., Boston 


,ENRY GIMP EON 
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Elizabeth Cunningham, soprano, was 
the soloist at the last meeting of the Mu- 
sic Study Club of Birmingham, Ala. 

* aK ok 


Mrs. William Gussen, Birmingham’s 
popular pianist, has returned from an- 
other four weeks’ trip through Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Iowa. 

ok * * 

Lieut. Percy Richards has been re-en- 
gaged for the basso position in the quar- 
tet of the Holy Trinity Church, Lenox 
Avenue, New York. 

ok ok * 

The “musical hours” at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, closed on March 41 
with an absorbing program by Olive 
Carey Owens and Giulia V. Grilli, with 
S. Constantino Yon at the Piano. 

* * * 


Mrs. Louise Van Ogle opened a series 
of Lenten lectures, March 29, at the 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., 
discussing the famous historical opera, 
“Khovantschina,” by Moussorgsky. 

.* ¢ & 

At Trinity M. E. Church, Meriden, 
Conn., the second in a series of Lenten 
organ recitals was given by Louis F. 
Graeber, organist of the church, assisted 
by Raymond Freemantle, baritone. 

x * * 

A story in the New York World says 
that Centralia claims the youngest church 
organist in Kansas, if not the youngest 
boy organist in the country, in the per- 
son of Edward Everett, 13 years old. 

* * * 


A joint recital was recently given in 
the First M. E. Church of New Haven, 
Conn., by Sara Senigo, soprano, and 
Mary Kay Woodson, pianist. Their pro- 
gram was attractive and well performed. 

* *« * 


The graduating recital of Emily Thy- 
linski, from the piano class of Hattie 
Croneman, assisted by Mrs. F. Z. Paster- 
nacki, soprano, was given on Wednesday 
evening, April 5, at the Y. W. C. A. Hall, 
Detroit. 


* *« * 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was well sung 
in St. John’s’ Protestant Episcopal 


Church, York, Pa., April 2, by thirty 
members of the vested choir under the 
direction of John Denues, organist and 
choirmaster. 

* * * 

In accordance with the old custom of 
gathering at a friend’s house on Sunday 
evenings to enjoy music, an informal 
“hour of music” was given at the Shep- 
ard School of Music, East Orange, N. J., 
on Sunday afternoon, April 2. 

* * * 


The Twentieth Century Club held an 
open concert at the Woman’s Clubhouse, 
Tacoma, Wash., recently, the program be- 
ing splendidly given by Hiram Tuttle, 
baritone of the Standard Grand Opera 
Company of Seattle, with Irene Rogers 
of Seattle as accompanist. 

* * a 

Mrs. Marie Kern Mullen of Birming- 
ham, Ala., presented a number of pupils 
in a recent recital which elicited many 
expressions of approval. Especially at- 
tractive were the Schubert number by 
Mrs. J. M. Mason and the Braga num- 
bers by Byrd Haley, tenor. 

* * * 

A benefit concert in the interest of the 
Young Woman’s Inn of Tacoma, Wash., 
was given March 28 at Dupont, Wash. 
An attractive program of music included 
songs by Hazel DeHuff, soprano; violin 
solos by Vivian Goff, child violinist, and 
numbers by the Pitzer Trio of Tacoma. 

* * * 


The choir of Court Street M. E. 
Church, of Rockford, Ill, Mrs. Hazel 
Hicks Heiliger, organist and choir direct- 
or, assisted by a chorus, presented the 
Dubois “Seven Last Words of Christ” on 
Sunday evening, March 26. It will be 
repeated on the evening of Easter Sun- 
day. 

ok o + 

The music section of the Amherst 
(Mass.) Woman’s Club held its final 
meeting of the season on April 6 in the 
home of Mrs. H. Winthrop Eldridge, and 
elected the following officers: Mrs. Ada 
M. Paige, chairman; Mrs. Mabel G. 
Eldridge, sub-chairman, and Mrs. Maud 
Elwell, secretary. 
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A cordial reception was given the 
chorus choir of the First United Brethren 
Church of York, Pa., when the members 
appeared in the Cookman Memorial M. E. 
Church, Columbia. The fifty members 
of the choir were directed by Walter L. 
Rupp. 

* * * 

Mrs. Chandler Sloan, soprano of Taco- 
ma, Wash., has been honored by the Van- 
couver, B. C., Musical Society in being 
engaged for the.third successive season 
as soloist. Mrs. Sloan will sing the so- 
prano solos in “Elijah” at the spring con- 
cert of the society, April 18. 

ok * * 


Irene S. Walbert, a pupil of the Will- 
iam Hatton Green School of Pianoforte 
Playing, Philadelphia, will be heard in 
recital in the Auditorium of the State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa., on 
April 14. On May 5 Miss Walbert will be 
heard in recital at the William Hatton 
Green School. 

* * + 

The Russian opera “Eugen Onegin,” 
by Tschaikowsky, was discussed at the 
open meeting of the Aloha Club of Ta- 
coma, Wash., March 27. Margaret Snell 
read the story of the opera, and arias 
and ensemble numbers were sung by Mrs. 
Frederick Rice, Mrs. F. W. Keator, Hi- 
ram H. Tuttle, Frank Baker and Eva 
Pambrun. 

* * * 

The development of Italian opera 
formed the topic of a recent meeting of 
the Portland, Ore., MacDowell Club, the 
exemplification being by Mrs. Raymond 
A. Sullivan, soprano, with Mrs. Warren 
E. Thomas at the piano. A paper on the 
afternoon’s subject was given by Mrs. 
Edward Alden Beals. 

* * * 

A number of York’s (Pa.) most promi- 
nent musicians participated in a recent 
musicale in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. 
The program included both vocal and in- 
strumental numbers, and among those 
assisting were Hilda Lichtenberger, Mary 
Bush, Catherine Deveney, Mrs. J. J. 
Mace, Mrs. H. Purcell Frey, H. Purcell 
Frey, Murray Ness and Harry Ness. 

* 7 * 

The recital of Flora Bell-Watt, so- 
prano pupil of Atherton Furlong, in To- 
ronto recently, was of a most pleasin:z 
character. The recital given by Mona 
Bates, pianist, on Thursday evening, in 
the Conservatory of Music Hall, was most 
successful. In the E Minor Concerto, 
Chopin, she was assisted at a second 
piano by Viggo Kihl, the Danish pianist. 

* * * 

Mme. Cecile M. Behrens, pianist, and 
John Finnegan, tenor, assisted the pupils 
of Marcus Kellerman at a recital of the 
Kellerman Institute of Musical Art in 
the Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, 
last Friday evening. Many of the pupils 
being professional singers the audience 
was a large one and the program was 
well given. 

* * * 

The Music Students’ Club of Palmer, 
Mass., met recently in the home of F. D. 
Barton. There were heard the following 
soloists: Ruth Hibbard, Luella Thayer, 
Helen Newbury, Grace Jameson, Regi- 
nald Kempton, Grace Swann, Theodore 
Norman, Frances Chandler, Annie Gould, 
Mollie Barton, Mae Moynahan and Bessie 
Allen. 


oS ae 


At a recent meeting of the Atlantic 
City, N. J., Musical Club, the leader of 
the evening, Mme. Yaeger, assisted by a 
group of soloists, gave an interesting 
program of vocal and instrumental music. 
Those appearing were Mae F. Jackson, 
Mrs. George Muller, Mrs. E. B. Hull, 
Mrs. E. C. Chews, William Uncles and 
M. Groves. 

. = »# 

The Schenectady, N. Y., Musical Club 
has elected the following officers for the 
year: President, George C. Graham; vice- 
president, Miss G. Gardiner; secretary 
and treasurer, A. W. Trainor; business 
manager, A. J. Denault. Marion Shee- 
han, pianist, gave a benefit concert re- 
cently at the public library. Miss Shee- 
han was assisted by Rose Mountain, con- 
tralto; R. Cameron Whitney, tenor; 
Ignatz Stein, violinist; Grace Smith, so- 
prano, and a male quartet. 


In the studio of S. Montgomery Roose- 
velt, 44 West Seventy-seventh Street, 
New York, March 30, a musicale was 
given for the benefit of the widows and 
children of French artists who have lost 
their lives in battle. The artists included 
Germaine Cossini, Mme. Leonard Gold, 
Pauline Curley, Mme. de Sutton-Picard 
and Effen Rozanoff. 

* * +* 

A piano recital was given by the pupils 
of Grace Robinson in Dalton, Mass., on 
March 29. The program was offered by 
Elizabeth Cooper, Philip Tully, Margaret 
Dwyer, Delvina Plankey, Ruth Kenny, 
Esther Donahue, Angeline Gilbert, May 
Arnold, Lillian Farnum, Ora Bonchard 
and John Connor. The assisting soloist 
was Mrs. James Keegan. 

* * * 


A recital of vocal and piano music was 
one of the pleasing events at the Saint 
Clara College of Sinsinawa College, Wis., 
on Saturday, April 1. Margery Lacy, 
graduate pianist, and Katherine Pelle- 
tier, soprano, were heard in a well-pre- 
sented program that included three of 
Miss Lacy’s own compositions for piano, 
a Scherzo, “Cradle Song” and “Edge- 
wood Memories.” 

* a * 

The semi-monthly meeting of the Mo- 
zart Musical Club, Meriden, Conn., was 
held on March 30, when the annua! elec- 


tion resulted as _ follows: Caroline 
Sweeney, president; Henriette Saleski, 
vice-president; Cyril Coleman, secre- 


tary; Madeline Maloney, treasurer. A 
short program of piano and vocal music 
was presented by Mary Gleeson, Ruth 
Coleman and Florence Steele. 

* aK * 

A program of merit was given at 
Ithaca, N. Y., by the Sigma Alpha Iota 
Sonority at its regular monthly musicale 
held recently, with Beatrice Tryon as 
chairman. Those taking part were Mrs. 
Roger B. Williams, Jr., and Frieda New, 
contraltos; Mrs. Charles Kellog Burdick 
and Helen Guenther, sopranos; Marguer- 
ite Rausch, and Elsa Heister, pianists, 
with Helen Feeley, violinist. 

* * * 


Fredericka Sims, of Newark, N. J., so- 
prano, gave a delightful song recital] 
before the Men’s Club of Chestertown, 
Md., on Tuesday, March 21. Mabel Smith 
was the accompanist. After the hall was 
nearly emptied, at the conclusion of the 
recital, Miss Sims was found in the ves- 
tibule and forced to return and sing 
another half dozen songs to a handful 
of persistent and lingering admirers. 

+ ok + 


Under the direction of Keith C. Brown, 
supervisor of school music, the new 
Athol (Mass.) Choral Union gave a suc- 
cessful “old folks” concert on April 4, 
in High School Hall. The chorus sang 
well and the soloists, John L. Balcom, 
Mrs. Ira J. Dower, Ray Crowell and 
Everariste Marchant, performed satis- 
factorily. Mrs. Belle Conant Marden and 
Director Brown acted as accompanists. 

ok * aK 


The third in the series of informal re- 
citals by students of the Yale School of 
Music was given March 31 in College 
Street Hall (New Haven, Conn.) by 
Florence Suder, Emily Gilbert, F. D. 
Adams, Jr., Barney Rogoff, John Lan- 
den, Mary Sheffield, Lillian Dunton, 
Caroline Lubenow, Frankland Stafford, 
Charles Gurney, Jr., Frederick Hall, Jr., 
Anton Hardy, Clementina Valente and 
Elsie Welch. 

i aa 


The Music Teachers’ Association of 
Connecticut held its April meeting April 
5 in the Goodwin Building, Hartford. 
There were present teachers from Hart- 
ford, Meriden and surrounding cities. 
The association had its inception in Jan- 
uary and the following officers were elect- 
ed: Mariette N. Fitch, president; Ger- 
trude E. Baker, vice-president; Maud 
Dubon, secretary, and Alberta L. Eaton, 
treasurer. 

* * * 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
York, Pa., is planning to let the con- 
tract for a new $10,000 organ, a gift 
from two members of the church who 
wish their names to remain unknown. 
Harold Jackson Bartz is organist of the 
church. Mr. Bartz was heard recently in 
a program of Lenten music at St. John’s 
Church, York, his offerings including 
compositions of Elgar, Tschaikowsky, 
Guilmant, Edward Horsman and George 
Whitfield Andrews. 

* * * 

The sacred cantata, “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” was ably presented at 
St. Joseph’s Church, Troy, N. Y., by the 
two choirs, under the direction of James 
McLaughlin, choirmaster. George Yates 
Myers, organist of St. Vincent De Paul’s 
Church of Albany was at the organ and 
played a “Cantilena” of Borowski as a 
prelude. The assisting soloists were 
Thomas F. O’Neil, violinist; Agnes L. 
O’Brien, soprano; Bart E. Dunn, tenor, 
and Emmet Wall, baritone. 


The celebrated Volga-Burlaki song, 
with the Rubetz setting, the “Ballad of 
the Volga,” arranged for chorus by Kurt 
Schindler, and other folk music of Rus- 
sia and Finland, was given in New York 
at the: Strauss Auditorium of the Edu- 
cational Alliance on April 5 by _ the 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Kurt 
Schindler conductor. The Finnish songs 
given were written for the students of 
Finnish universities by Selim Palmgren 
Oskar Merikanto and Richard Faltin. 


* * ” 


Christine Miller, the noted Pittsburg! 
contralto, gave a delightful song recita! 
before the students of Monticello Semi 
nary at Godfrey, Ill., and their guests 
on March 27, accompanied by Mrs. Ar 
thur G. Monninger. Miss Miller’s pro- 
gram contained a very well selected lis: 
of songs with one aria, “Adieu Foréts’’ 
from “Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsk, 
The audience was very enthusiastic and 
forced Miss Miller to give several extra 
numbers. 

* * * 


At the Musical Art Institute, Okla- 
homa City, on the evening of March 2) 
an enjoyable program was offered by two 
pupils of Mrs. Edna Lund—Mrs. Fran‘ 
Bruner Sorgaz, soprano, and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Oscar Cull, contralto. The Oklahoma 
University Glee Club gave a concert on 
March 31. Professor William Schmitt 
of the vocal department gave a splendid 
delivery of the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
The same evening a concert was given 
in the Musical Art Institute by the ad- 
vanced piano pupils of Charles Haubie! 
and Ernest Calhoun. 


* * * 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, High School students, 
under the leadership of Frederic Knight 
Logan, presented “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” on March 30 before a capacity 
audience at the Masonic Temple. A 
special orchestra of fourteen pieces gave 
excellent support. A feature of the eve- 
ning was the artistic work of Edith Marie 
Paris as Germaine. Another interesting 
musical feature of the month was the 
singing of Gounod’s “Redemption,” by 
the students of Central High School, 
under the leadership of Prof. S. C. Car 


ter. 
K * co 


Pitts Sanborn, music critic of the New 
York Globe, has arranged a benefit for 
Military Hospital No. 28 at Bourges, 
France. Mr. Sanborn spent part of last 
summer in the hospital, and has been ap- 
pealed to for funds. The concert will be 
given at the Punch and Judy Theater, 
New York, on April 17 at 3 o’clock. Mrs. 
Mary Hatch Willard, international chair- 
man of the Surgical Dressing Commit- 
tee, will tell her recent experiences in 
France, and the artists will be Clara 
Clemens Gabrilowitsch, contralto; John 
Powell, pianist, and Miguel Llobet, Span 
ish guitarist. 

* o * 

A recital in which the works of Franz 
Schubert were featured, was given a few 
nights ago at the Pittsburgh Conserva- 
tory of Music, the participants including 
Martha Goff, pianist, and Katherine Mc- 
Gonnell, violinist. Another Pittsburgh 
recital that attracted interest was 
given in the Conservatory Hall by Cle 
mence Vennay, contralto; Clyde Smith, 
tenor; J. Alvin Little, baritone; (e! 
trude Ferry, pianist; Edna Zimmerman, 
pianist; Dorothea Paine, violinist; Laur- 
ent V. Dumas, violinist, and Cyprien L 
Dumas, viola, pupils of the Sulzner (0! 
servatory of Music. 

* * +. 


A program of Lenten music was Ppre- 
sented by the Morning Musicale Club ° 
Fort Wayne, Ind., at the Elks Temp'e ©? 
March 31. “The Resurrection,” by Edw!" 
Arnold, was read by Mrs. Frank Bohn, 
with a musical setting by Mrs. George 
Bailhe. A chorus of twelve voices 
soloists presented in pleasing manne! 
the Lenten cantata, “The Message !' 
the Cross,” by Will C. Macfarlane, unce! 
the leadership of Emil Koeppel. 1° 
soloists appearing were Mrs. Bruce * 
liott, soprano; Mrs. John Thomson, °°?! 
tralto; Chester Hosier, tenor, 2! 
Fred. Urbahns, baritone. 

+ * * 


A series of four Lenten organ I‘ 
are being given at the Lake Erie ©: 
Painesville, Ohio, by Henry T. 
organist. The third program was 
sented Sunday, March 26, the n 
of the program being three tone-| 
of Malling. Mr. Wade was assiste¢ ©: 
Edna B. Riggs, pianist. On Marc® -- 
the students at the college were hea’ ' 
a well-arranged program, those 4P! 
ing being Mary E. Lindsay, Flo’ 
Chilson, Olivette Gourley, Eliza’°’” 
Chapman, Thelma Robinson, M2!!@" 
Saunders, Florence Owen, Nancy ' he 
bard, Marion Wallace and Anto!”' 
Paine. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—Paterson, N. J., April 25; 
ithaca, N. Y., April 27. 

Althouse, Paul.—St. Louis, April 18; New- 
irk, Ohio, April 20; Watertown, N. Y., May 
- Rome, N. Y., May 5. 

Baker, Elsie.—Allentown, Pa., April 17 
(Festival); New Britain, Conn., May 14. 
Baker, Martha Atwood.—Boston, April 14; 
\rlington, Mass., April 24; Boston, April 27; 
Roston, May 6 and 30. 

Barakian, Lusinn.—Nashua, N. H. 
‘ival), May 18, 19. 

Barnes, Bertha.—Salem, Mass., April 23. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), April 16, 23, 30; New York 
City (4Solian Hall), April 18. 

Black, Temple H.—New Orleans, April 29. 


(Fes- 


Bridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Keene, N. H., 
May 19. 

Brown, Eddy.—New York (£olian Hall), 
April 16. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Meridian, Miss., April 
ig: Hattiesburg, Miss., April 19; Brookings, 


Ss. D., April 24; Minneapolis, April 26; Oska- 
loosa, Iowa (May Festival), May 24. 


Butler, Harold L.—Neodesha, Kan., April 
i8: Independence, Kan., April 19; Garnett, 
Kan., April 20; Valparaiso, Ind., April 24; 
Cortlandt, N. Y., April 26; Syracuse, N. Y 


\pril 28; Oneonta, N. Y., May 1; New Lon- 
don, Conn., May 4; South Orange, N. J., 
May 65. 


Campbell, John.—Spartanburg, S. C., May 
17, 18, 19. 

Chapman, Margaret.— Brooklyn, N._ Y. 
(Arion Society), April 30. 


Cochrane, Eleanore.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
April 14; Oskaloosa, Iowa, April 15; Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 17 and 18; Omaha, Neb., 
April 19; St. Joseph, Mo., April 20; Kansas 
City, Mo., April 21; Manhattan, Kan., April 
21; Hays, Kan., April 22; Lindsborg, Kan., 
April 23; Hutchinson, Kan., April 24 and 25; 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 26; Shawnee, 
Okla., April 27; Ardmore, Okla., April 28; 
Denton, Tex., April 29; Fort Worth, Tex., 


April 29; Dallas, Tex., April 30 and May 1; 
Shreveport, La., May 2; Waco, Tex., May 3; 
Austin, Tex., May 4; Galveston, Tex., May 
5; Houston, Tex., May 6; New Orleans, La., 


May 8; Mobile, Ala., May 9; Montgomery, 
Ala., May 10; Birmingham, Ala., May 11; 
Meridian, Miss., May 12; Jackson, Miss., 
May 13; Memphis, Tenn., May 15 and 16; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 17; Nashville, 
Tenn., May 18 and 19, and Roanoke, Va., 
May 20. 

Codman, John S.—Nashua, N. H. (Festi- 


val), May 18, 19. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Philadelphia, 
New York City, April 17; Boston, 
Boston, April 24. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 
Asheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, S. 
May 17, 18, 19. 

Copeland, George.—Richmond, Va., May 9. 

Coxe, Calvin.—New York City, April 21; 
Larchmont, N. Y., April 28; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 2 (Chaminade Club). 

Craft, Marcella.—Riverside, Cal., April 23. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Six weeks, New York 
Philharmonie Festival Tour, April 2 to May 
16, 


Dethier, Gaston.—Detroit, April 26-27. 


April 16; 
April 20; 


~~ 


15; 
eri 


Fique, Katherine Noack.—Brooklyn, April 
“4; Greenville, N. J., April 25. 
Garrison, Mabel.—Orpheus Club, Philadel- 


phia, April 22; San Antonio, Tex. 


(Festival), 
May 8, 9. 


_Gilkinson, Myrta.—New York City, April 
14; New York City (Cooper Union), April 23; 
Jersey City, April 27. 


Glenn, Wilfred.—Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Mount Vernon Choral Society in Handel's 
“Samson’’), April 25; Newark, N. J., April 
-(; Boston (Verdi’s ‘“‘Requiem” with Peo- 
les Choral Union), April 30; Schenectady, 
N. Y. (‘‘Martha’”’ with High School Chorus), 
May 6; New Haven, Conn., May 19; Worces- 
ter Festival, Sept. 26. 


_Godowsky, Leopold.—Philadelphia, April 
‘0, Chicago, April 23; Marquette, Mich., 
‘pril 24; Lineoln, April 27; Omaha, April 


-S; Tulsa, Okla., May 2; St. Louis, May 4 
Granville, Charles Norman.—Detroit (May 
restival), May 6. 

Green, Marionw—New York (Oratorio So- 
ety), April 15; Dayton, Ohio, April 18, 19: 
“incinnati (Orpheus Club), April 20; Engle- 
vood, Chicago, April 21; Chicago (Am. Chor. 
‘ot April 23; Tiffin, Ohio, April 25, 26; 
~ Waukee, Wis. (Lyric Club), April 27; 
nd., April 28; Springfield, Mass., May 
Logansport, Ind., May 9; Eureka, IIL, 


Sunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gl io; New York, April 30; New York 
"€dish Singing Soc.), May 27. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Boston, April 24; Port- 
ie., April 27; Providence, R. I., May 2 
,“arrison, Charles.—New York City, April 
-',.\icnita Falis, Tex., Festival, April 26, 
“6 bilene, Tex., Festival, May 2, 3, 4. 
Harrod, James.—Lindsborg, Kan., April 16 


Chicago, April 22; Pittsburgh, April 
I terson, April 27; Boston (Choral 
\pril 30; Providence, May 1; Engle- 
\V iy 2; Newark, May 4; Schenectady, 
. idgewood, May 8; Jersey City, May 
+ Shua, May 18, 19. 
want fy, Laeta.— Watertown, April 17; 
He y, Conn., May 2. 
\p@zard, Marguerite.—New York City, 
‘ay +,’ >Pring Festival, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Mit 
Mac... Charlotte Williams. — Cambridge, 
* y 4. 
i; 998m, Leslie J.—Norwalk, Conn., April 
La = 
Pte i, Kathleen.—Buffalo, April 27. 
9 -°°5son, Sascha.—Millbrook, N. Y., April 
lefferd. 
Sana? Geneva.—Providence, R. I., May 


uu 


Woonsocket, R. I., May 19. 


Jolliffe, R. Norman.—New York, April 26; 


Century Theater Club, April 28; Yonkers; 
April 16; Brooklyn, April 21. 
Jordan, Mary.—Scranton, Pa., May 8; 


Syracuse, May 9; Keene, N. H., May 19. 


Kaiser, Marie.—New York, April 15; Al- 
bany, April 17; Boston, April 23. 

Land, Harold.—Summit, N. J., April 16; 
South Orange, N. J., April 21; Trenton, 


April 23; New York, April 24; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., May 19; Newark, N. J., June 15. 
Littlefield, Laura.—Lexinéton, Mass., April 
27; Arlington, Mass., April 30. 
Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn, with Scandi- 
navian Orchestra, April 16 and 17. 


Madriguera, Paquita.—®olian Hall, New 
York, March 15. 

Macmillen, Francis.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), March 29. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 16. 

Martin, Frederick.—New York City, April 
21; Boston, April 23; Danville, Va., April 
27; Winona, May 5; Knoxville, Ill., May 6; 
Milwaukee, May 8; Athens, Ohio, May 11; 
Keene, N. H., May 19. 

Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, Cuba (Opera 


Season), May 6 to May 27. 


Mertens, Louise.—New York City, April 28 
(Century Theater Club). 


Middleton, Arthur.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 
28, 29; Cincinnati, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


Miller, Christine.—Toledo, April 13; Spring- 
field, Ohio, April 14; Peoria, Ill., April 18; 
Englewood, Ill., April 19; Rockford, Ill., April 
20; Fairmont, W. Va., April 25; Morgan- 
town, W. Va., April 24; Greensburg, Pa., 
April 29; Newark, N. J. (Festival), May 2; 
Watertown, N. Y., May 4; Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Festival), May 10; Geneva, N. Y. (Festi- 
val), May 11; Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festi- 
val), May 27. 


Miller, Reed.—Jersey City, N. J., April 20; 
Newark, N. J., April 21; New York City, 
April 25; New York City, April 27; New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., May 2; Anderson, S. C., May 9; 
Greenville, S. C., May 11; Schenectady, 
N. Y., May 16; Montreal, Can., May 19; Bow- 
ling Green, Ohio, May 23, 24 (Festival); Beth- 


lehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), May 26; Evans- 
ton, Ill. (Festival), June 3. 

Milliken, Hazel.—Nashua, N. H., Festival, 
May 18, 19. 

Morrissey, Marie.—New York City, April 
14; Newark, N. J., April 16; Jersey City, 
N. J., April 25; Russian Symphony tour, 


April 25 to May 10; Detroit, May 5; Tour of 
Middle West, June 15 to Aug. 1. 

Northrop, Grace D.—Newark, April 21; 
New York, April 28; Providence, R. I., May 
2; New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 6. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Lindsborg, Kan., April 
16, 18; Pittsburgh, Pa.. April 25; New Wil- 
mington, Pa., April 27; Cincinnati, April 29; 
New York, Aug. 9. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27. 


Rasely, George.—Boston, April 18; New 
York, April 21; Plymouth, April 25; Welles- 
ley, Mass., April 27; Winston-Salem, N. C., 


May 25. 


Rio, Anita.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 28, 29; 


Boston, April 30; Concord, May 2. 

Roberts, Emma.—Ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell 
Festival), April 26-7-8. 

Rogers, Francis.—New Britain, Conn., 
April 19; Croton, Mass., May 2; New Ha- 
ven, Conn., May 3. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—St. Paul, April 17; Min- 
neapolis, April 18; Lowell, Mass., April 20; 
Boston, April 27; Jamestown, N. D., May 8. 


Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Boston, April 20 
and 21. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Plymouth, Mass., Apri 
14; New York, April 18; Ridgewood, N. J., 
April 21; Fitchburg, Mass., April 27; New 
York, May 9. 

Shaun, Jose.—Concord, N. H., April 23; 


Weymouth, Mass., April 24; Brockton, Mass., 
May 2; Weymouth, Mass., May 7; Quincy, 
Mass., May 11; Keene, N. H., May 18; Wey- 


mouth, Mass., May 23; Bridgton, Me., Aug. 
23, 24. 
Simmons, William.—Brooklyn, April 15; 


Brooklyn (Scandinavian Society), April 16; 
Brooklyn, April 28; Hartsville, S. C., May 3 
and 4; Schenectady, N. Y., May 25. 
Spalding, Albert.—Chicago, April 23; 
York (Harlem Philharmonic), April 27. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 21; Paterson, N. April 25; 
New York (Hotel Astor), April 26; Cleve- 
land, April 27; Newark, N. J., May 1; Erie, 
Pa., May 3; ‘Ames, Iowa, May 5; Jersey City, 
N. J., May 9. 


New 





Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—Kansas City 
(Symphony Orchestra), April 25; (Hotel As- 
tor), New York, April 27; Worcester, Mass., 
April 30; Springfield, Mass., May 5, 6; Wor- 
cester, Mass., May 7; Lowell, Mass., May 
9; Sharon, Pa., May 12; Boston, May 28; 


New Britain, Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 


8, 9; Omaha, Neb., June 19, 20; six engage- 
ments Middle West, June 22 to July 26; 
Worcester, Mass. (Festival), Sept. 27. 
Thomas, Nicola.—Flushing, April 26. 
Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—New 
York, April 15. 


Van der Veer, Nevada.—Jersey City, N. J., 
April 20; New Rochelle, N. Y., May 2; Ander- 
son, S. C., May 9: Greenville, S. C., May 11; 
Schenectady, N. Y., May 16; Montreal, Can., 


May 19; Bowling Green, Ohio, May 23, 24. 

Wakefield, WHenriette.—Buffalo, April 17; 
Boston, April 30 

Wells, John Barnes.—Hackensack, April 
16; Elmira, N. Y., April 17; Jersey City, 
April 18; New Britain, Conn., April 19; New 
York, April 16, 18: Richmond, Va., April 21; 
New York, April 27; Orange, N. J., April 28. 


Werrenrath, Reinald.—New York, April 14; 
Philadelphia, April 27; Springfield, Mass., 
May 5: Lowell, Mass., May 9: Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 11, 12; Oberlin, Ohio, May 15, 16; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 18, 20; Kalamazoo, Mich., 


May 22; Mt. Vernon, Iowa, May 27. 
Williams, Grace Bonner.—Ithaca, N. Y., 
April 29; Hyde Park, Mass., May 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

FEolian Choir.—New York 
April 18. 

Boston Festival Orchestra.—Lowell, Mass., 
May 9; Nashua, N. H., Festival, May 18, 19. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Chicago, 
April 19; Aurora, April 17. 


Cosmopolitan Quartet.—New York 
tury Theater Club), April 28. 


Granberry Piano Schooil.—(Shakespeare’s 


(A£olian Hall), 


(Cen- 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


April 


16—Eddy Brown, violin recital. after- 
noon, olian Hall. 

16—Mary Zentay and Marguerite 
Hussar, joint recital, Princess Theater, 


evening. 

18—Afolian Choir, evening, #olian 
Hall. 

18—MacDowell Club, evening, re- 


cital of Cyril Scott’s music by Mar- 
guerite Valentine, pianist. 

19—Louis J. Cornu’s Junior Orches- 
tra, ASolian Hall, afternoon. 

22—Ferdinand Carri Pupils, violin re- 
cital, Acolian Hall. 

25—Singers’ Club of New York, A®ol- 
ian Hall, evening. 

25—MacDowell Club, evening, piano 
recital, by Leo Ornstein. 


27—Nylic Choral Society, Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, ASolian Hall, even- 
ing. 


28—The Jan Hus Choral Union, ®ol- 
ian Hall, evening. 


29—Granberry Piano School, Shake- 
speare’s - Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ with Mendelssohn’s music, 
Gertrude a McQuesten, dramatic 


Sw, assisting, Aolian Hall, morn- 
ng. 

29—Kriens Symphony Club, Carnegie 
Hall, evening. 

29—Francis Macmillen, violin recital, 
folian Hall, evening. 

30—Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, A®olian Hall, after- 
noon. 











“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
delssohn’s music, Gertrude I. 
Dramatic Reader, assisting, 
April 29. 

Kneisel Quartet.—San Diego, April 25; 
Los Angeles, April 6; Clermont, April 7; 
Santa Barbara, April 8; San Francisco, April 
9; Oakland, April 10; Berkeley, April 11; 
San Francisco, April 12; Stanford University, 
April 13; Sacramento, April 14; Lincoln, 
Neb., April 18. 

New York Orchestral 
April 23. 


with Men- 
McQuesten, 
/EKolian Hall, 


Society.—Brooklyn, 


Philharmonic Society of New York.— 
Spring Tour: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, after- 
noon and evening, April 14 and 15; Des 


Moines, Iowa, afternoon and evening, April 
17 and 18; Omaha, Neb., evening, April 19; 
St. Joseph, Mo., evening, April 20; Kansas 
City, Mo., afternoon, April 21; Hays, Kan., 
afternoon and evening, April 22; Lindsborg, 
Kan., afternoon, April 23; Hutchison, Kan., 
evening, April 24, afternoon and evening, 25; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., evening, April 26; 
Ardmore, Okla., afternoon and evening, April 
28; Denton, Tex., afternoon, April 29; Fort 
Worth, Tex., evening, April 29; Dallas, Tex., 
afternoon, April 30, afternoon and evening, 
May 1; Shreveport, La., afternoon and even- 
ing, May 2; Waco, Tex., afternoon and 
evening, May 3; Austin, Tex., evening, May 
4; Houston, Tex., afternoon and evening, 
May 6; New Orleans, La., evening, May 8; 


Mobile, Ala., afternoon and evening, May 
9; Montgomery, Ala., evening, May 10; Bir- 
mingham, Aia., afternoon and evening, May 
11; Meridian, Miss., evening, May 12; Jack- 
son, Miss., afternoon and evening, May 13; 
Memphis, Tenn., evenings of May 15 and 16. 

Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel- 
phia, April 26. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—Orange, N. J., 


19. 


April 


Festivals 


Ann Arbor May Festival.—Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich., May 17, 18, 19 and 20. Albert A. 
Stanley, director—University Choral Union 
and Children’s Chorus, Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (Frederick Stock, conductor) and 
the following’ soloists: Pasquale Amato, 
Sophie Braslau, Frieda Hempel, Florence 
Hinkle, Gustay Holmquist, Ralph Kinder, 
Morgan Kingston, Margarete Matzenauer, 
John McCormack, Reinald Werrenrath. 

Cincinnati May Festival.—May 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor)—May Festival Chorus 
of 300, Children’s Chorus of 800 from the Pub- 
lic Schools, Women’s Solo Chorus and fol- 
lowing soloists: Olive Fremstad, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Lambert Murphy, Florence 
Hinkle, Sophie Braslau, Clarence Whitehill, 
Edith Chapman-Goold, Morgan Kingston, Ar- 
thur Middleton. 


Lindsborg Messiah Festival.—Lindsborg, 
Kan., April 16-23. Chorus of 500 voices, New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. Messiah soloists are: Eliza- 
beth Parks, Ada Pfitzner-Saverini, James 
Harrod, David Soderquist; also recitals by 
members of the Music Faculty of Bethany 
College and concerts by Bethany Band, 
Bethany Symphony Orchestra, Musical Art 
Society, Male Chorus, Children’s Chorus and 
other organizations. 

Newton (Kan.) Spring  Festival.—City 
Auditorium, April 19 and 20. Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor). Soloists: Richard Czerwonky, 


Cornelius Van Vliet, Henry J. Williams, 
Leonora Allen, Albert Lindquest, Jean Vin- 
cent Copper, Louis Graveure. 

Nashua, N. H.—May 18, 19. Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra, Nashua Oratorio Society, 
High School Chorus. Soloists: Hazel Milli- 
ken, Lusinn Barakian, James Harrod, John 


S. Cadman. Eusebius G. Hood, director of 
music in the public schools and conductor of 
the Nashua Oratorio Society, will conduct. 


Newark Festival, Newark, N. J.—May 1, 2, 


3, 4. Soloists: Anna Case, Frank Ormsby, 
Merle Alcock, William Brennan, Christine 
Miller, Joseph Stoopack, Ethel lLeginska, 
Frieda Hempel, Riccardo Martin, Margarete 
Ober, Allen Hinckley, Julia Culp, George 
Hamlin, James’ Harrod. Orchestra and 
chorus. 


Richmond, Va., May Festival.—May §&, 9, 


10. Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
(Richard Hageman, conductor). Soloists: 
Anna Case, Julia Culp, Sophie’ Braslau, 


Giovanni Martinelli, 


Copeland. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—May 17, 18, 19. New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and Children’s 
Chorus of 500 voices under direction of Lula 
Clark Page, of the city schools. Soloists: 
Merle Alcock, John Campbell, Laura Combs, 
Tilly Koenen, Anna Case, Theodore Harris- 
on and Robert Maitland. 


Pasquale Amato, George 





EDNA KELLOGG’S RECITAL 


Niece of Anna Fitziu Heard to Advantage 
in Lawrason Studio Program 


Edna Kellogg, a niece of Anna Fitziu 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, gave a 
short program of songs on the afternoon 
of April 2 at the New York studio of her 
teacher, Arthur Lawrason. She sang 
Massenet’s “‘Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” Del- 
bruck’s “Un doux lien,” Kurt Schindler’s 
“La Petite Anne,” a group by Brahms, 


La Forge’s “To a Rosebud,” Nevin’s 
“One Spring Morning” and _ Salter’s 
“Come to the Garden, Love.” Miss Kel- 


logg has a well-trained dramatic soprano 
voice which she employs with consider- 
able intelligence. She has been studying 
with Mr. Lawrason since last fall and, 
judging from the progress she has made 
under his guidance, there is every rea- 
son to predict a brilliant professional 
career for her. 

Piano numbers were played by Robert 
Braine and the accompaniments were 
supplied by Main Bocher. Among the 
guests were Miss Fitziu, Regina Vicar- 
ino, R. E. Johnston, Belle Storey, Harry 
Gilbert and Mrs. Fountain, who is asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Herman Lewis as a 
concert manager. 


PROF. FLORIO’S MUSICALE 


Artist-Pupils Heard in Program of 
Wide Variety of Appeal 


Prof. M. E. Florio and his artist pu- 
pils gave a classical musicale at his 
grand opera and vocal studios, New 
York, April 5. More than 130 persons, 
many of them prominent in musical and 
social life, attended. The program con- 
tained numbers worthy of the best ef- 
forts of mature artists, and all the sing- 
ers and instrumentalists were enthusi- 
astically applauded and compelled to give 
many encores. Those who participated 
were: Mildred Byrns, violinist; H. D. 
Timmerman, tenor; Mabel Price, alto; 
Bertrude Hubbard, soprano; Ethel van 
Duyn, soprano; Mme. J. C. Strahan, so- 
prano; Mme. Ella Markell, alto; Leonore 
Chanaud (fourteen years of age), who 
sang the “Ho-jo-to-ho” from “Walkiire”’; 
Charlotte Buckman, soprano; E. Oro- 
monte, baritone; Vincent Sullivan, tenor; 
Mme. Jennie W. Anker, soprano. 

In the absence of Francis Moore,’ Prof. 


Florio played the accompaniments and 
also sang the “Spring Song” from “Wal- 
kiire” and “Island of the Purple Sea” of 
Henry Geehl with fine diction and good 
voice. The youthful Miss Chanaud sang 
the ‘“Ho-jo-to-ho” with considerable bril- 
liance and dramatic effect, an unusual 
feat for a child. Mildred Byrns played 
the “Mediation” and “Berceuse” of Go- 
dard and proved a capable and accom- 
plished _ violinist. Mr. Timmerman’s 
tenor voice was sweet and had good car- 
rying power. Mme. Hubbard sang the 


Verdi “Ritorna Vincitor” aria with a 
ringing, powerful dramatic soprano 
voice. She gave H. Rowe _ Shelly’s 


“Dreams” as an encore. 

Ethel Van Duyn possesses a pleasing 
lyric soprano, while Miss Price sang an 
unusual oratorio number from “St. Poli- 
carp,” by Rev. Sir F. A. Gore-Onseley, 
with a resonant contralto quality. Mme. 
Strahan, Mme. Markell, Miss Buckman, 
Mr. Oromonte, Mr. Sullivan and Mme. 
Anker also contributed in equal measure 
toward making the musicale an em- 
phatic success. It is not often that Prof. 
Florio gives an evening of this kind, but 
when he does it is decidedly well-planned 
and worth while. H. B. 


WANTS STANDARDIZATION 


Wichita, Kan., Organizing First Chapter 
Progressive Series Teachers 


WICHITA, KAN., April 5.—At a meet- 
ing of the Progressive Series Teachers of 
Wichita, held recently, an association 
was organized to bring into one working 
force all the Progressive Series teachers 
of the city. It was suggested that the 
association be made national in its scope, 
with the Wichita group as Chapter One. 

The organization is partially due to 
the lecture-recital given by Harry Lyon 
Brenner, official lecturer of the Art Pub- 
lication Society of St. Louis, assisted by 
Rafael Navas, pianist, which took place 
at Chanute, Kan., March 26, under the 
auspices of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mr. Brenner explained the system that 
has been devised for the standardization 
of teaching piano and advocated the 
adoption of a series of texts, prepared by 
eminent pianists, declaring that this 
should be a preliminary step to making 
music an accredited study in the high 
schools. 
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EXCELLENT PROGRAM 
PRESENTED BY TRIO 


Miss Hardeman, Miss Larrabee 
and Mrs. David Heard in 
Plaza Concert 


An excellent concert was given at the 
Hotel Plaza on Tuesday evening, April 4, 
by Florence Hardeman, violinist; Flor- 
ence Larrabee, pianist, and Annie Louise 
David, harpist. 

A well-arranged program presented 
the artists in solo and ensemble numbers 
and held the attention of the brilliant 
audience from the first to the last num- 
ber. D’Ambrosio’s Romance opened the 
list, calling in the services of all three 
artists; it is exceedingly effective in this 
version, though originally conceived for 
violin with piano accompaniment. Miss 
Hardeman, who was in fine trim, played 


Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” and 
“Chinese Tambourine,” Bohm’s “The 
Gnat,” Cui’s “Orientale,” and Eller’s 


“Valse Diabolique” with brilliant tech- 
nique, real musical feeling and warmth of 
tone. Her performance was that of a fine 
artist who has a brilliant future before 
her. These were done with piano accom- 
paniment. With harp accompaniment, 
played by Mrs. David in superb style, she 
offered the Wilhelmj version of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” which she played 
with deep feeling and with a fine mastery 
of the double-stops and octaves, Bois- 
deffre’s “Au bord d’un Ruisseau,” Schu- 
bert’s Serenade in the Remenyi version, 
Debussy’s “En Bateau” and A. Walter 
Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days.” 

In Miss Larrabee one heard an Ameri- 
can who must be accorded a place among 
the most gifted of the younger genera- 
tion of pianists. A _ highly’ developed 
technique, musical intelligence and an 
appreciation of what rubato means, are 
some of the things which she possesses in 
a very marked degree and she displayed 
them effectively in Stcherbatcheff’s “Ma- 
rionettes,” MacDowell’s Concert Etude 
and Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli.” She was 
applauded enthusiastically. 

Mrs. David’s art is that of the accom- 
plished performer, who never allows the 
mere technical part of her playing to 
obtrude. She is a harpist of the first 
rank and a musician as well. She played 
an interesting Polonaise by Margaret Ho- 
berg, dedicated to her by the composer, 
Debussy’s “La fille aux cheveaux de lin,” 
Hasselmans’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” Har- 
riet Ware’s “Song of the Sea” and a 
Godard Gavotte. She was given rounds 
of applause and gave as an encore a de- 
lightful little piece imitative of a music- 
box. A. W. K. 


Many Turned Away from Wanamaker 
Concert of Kriens Orchestra 


An orchestral program was given by 
the Kriens Symphony Club, Christiaan 
Kriens, conductor, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, on Aprill. The 
soloists were Mabel Empie, soprano; 
Margaret Hoberg, harpist, and Alexan- 
der Russell, organist. Miss Hoberg 
played her-own “Minuet a _ 1]’Antique,” 
and three songs of Mr. Kriens’s were 
sung by Miss Empie. The auditorium 
was completely filled and 800 were 
turned away. 


Selma Kronold Undergoes Operation 


Mme. Selma Kronold, director of the 
Catholic Oratorio Society of New York, 
was overated on Anril 3 for the removal 
of a tumor in St. Francis’ Hospital. Her 
condition was later reported satisfac- 
tory. Mme. Kronold was an important 
figure at the Metronolitan during the 
régime of Abbey & Grau. She created 
the réle of Nedda in “Pagliacci” in this 
country and also that of Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” She also sang a 
number of the prima donna réles in the 
Wagnerian répertoire at the Metropolitan 
when Seidl was the conductor of German 
opera. 








| Middleboro Chorus and Orchestra Give 


Cowen Cantata 











Middleboro High School Chorus and O rchestra, Grace Gordon Pierce, Conductor; Soloists, Seated, Left to Right: George 
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Rasely, Tenor; Maude Pierce Allen, Soprano; Helen Allen Hunt, Contralto; Austin M. Howard, Baritone 


IDDLEBORO, MASS., March 31.— 
The Middleboro High School 
Chorus and Orchestra, the former 200 


voices and the latter of 20 pieces, joined 
forces last Friday night in the Town Hall 
here, in a most creditable performance 


of Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden.” 
The performance was given under the 
direction of Grace Gordon Pierce, to 
whom much credit is due for the high 
plane of efficiency to which she has 
brought the yourg band of singers and 
instrumentalists. 











Assisting the chorus were these solo 


singers: 


Helen Allen Hunt, the well- 
known Boston contralto; George 


Rasely, 


the noted young tenor from that 


M. Howard, baritone, of New Yo 
W. 
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MILWAUKEE OVATION 
FOR SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Contralto Sings to Huge Audience 
—Symphony Subscription 
Concerts End 


MILWAUKEE, March 5.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink perhaps never before in this 
city received a more cordial welcome or 
accomplished a more brilliant success 
than at the Pabst Theater, Friday eve- 
ning. A splendid audience that not only 
occupied every seat in the house, but 
crowded into the orchestra pit and on to 
the stage greeted the great contralto; 
it is estimated that 400 were turned away 
for lack of seats. The singer was in 
fine voice and inspired the most enthusi- 








astic applause throughout the recital. 
Edith Evans was the capable accom- 
panist. 


The series of subscription concerts, 
given under the auspices of the Orches- 
tral Association at the Pabst Theater, 
was brought to a close Monday evening, 
when the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
presented a program composed of three 
Wagner excerpts and numbers by De- 
bussy and Wolf-Ferrari. Preceding the 
concert William C. White, president of 
the association, announced that a series 
of concerts would be given here again 
next season by the Chicago organiza- 
tion and suggested the possibility that 
several other noted orchestras might be 


brought here. The present season has 
been very successful, the concerts being 
attended by uniformly large audiences. 


Ella Smith, a prominent local pianist, 
was the soloist and played Saint-Saéns’s 
G Minor Concerto. Good technique, ani- 
mated style and clear, definite ideas of 
exposition made the interpretation most 
worthy. 

An engaging .program, containing 
three works not before heard at the 
Auditorium concerts, was presented by 
the Auditorium Symphony Orchestra at 
the nineteenth concert of the season Sun- 
day afternoon. The most important 
number was Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream” music; its excellent per- 
formance indicated the generous strides 
this orchestra has made toward quality 
and ensemble. The strings disclosed their 
precision and musicianship well in the 
performance of a section from Tschai- 
kowsky’s First Quartet. 

V. Jiskra, leader of the bass choir of 


the orchestra, played two solos 
double bass with such agility 
aroused high enthusiasm. 


erts, soprano. J. E. 





Bispham in Tercentenary Pro: 


New York Schools 


The week of April 23 will be g: 
to a Shakespeare Tercentenary 


tion at Hunter College and in t! 


terium of five of the largest hig! 
in New York. David Bispham \ 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 


the incidental music of Mendelss 
orchestra of eighty, under the 
of Prof. Henry T. Fleck, will | 
music. The first of the enter 
will take place at Hunter Colle; 
afternoon of April 23. All of 
certs will be free_to the pub 
are being held under the ausp 
Board of Education, but — 
financed by public-spirited citiz: 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the fine 
They contain more valuable improvements {h: 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-? ia!" 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & S©>* 
Office 27 Union Square 


Send for Illustrated Art Cata 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player 


Artistic in tone and 


Bush & Lane Pia 
Holland, Mich 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER’ 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagar 

















WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK. P4 
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